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FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 
V. 

7 our last issue we suggested the heroic measure of the 

resumption by the State of all the remaining forests, 
cutting down the extravagant annual output of twenty bil- 
lion feet of lumber to four billions, the estimated capacity of 
the forests under proper management. This measure we en- 
deavored to support by taking up the position which we 
hold to be unassailable, that the withdrawal from the market 
of the whole or great bulk of this country’s enormous timber 
supply, whether by exhaustion or monopoly of stocks, would 
create such a revolution in the world’s timber markets that 
an advance of twenty dollars a thousand in prices would be 
but the beginning of the rise which might be confidently 
looked for. That the existing forest area under skilled man- 
agement could be maintained permanently stocked, and im- 
proved while yielding a revenue so large, that after reduc- 
tion of a legitimate interest on the outlay, there would be a 
surplus sufficient to plant up a forest area equal to the last- 
ing requirements of the country. 

If the State were to temporize with the problem until the 
existing standing stock should have been cut out, the neces- 
sary enterprise of planting up seventy million acres of forest 
(the area necessary to insure a return to existing annual 
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of the grouse snarers and the deer butchers, these market 
men are seeking to stimulate that very trade. 

It is a rule perfectly well understood, that an extension of 
the open season for the sale of game means a continued 
killing of game after the date when such killing is forbid- 
den. The sale of game all the year around means that birds 
and deer will be killed all the year around. 

The market dealers’ plea is the plea of the pot-hunter and 
the snarer. 


‘‘NEssMUK” found his way into the FoREsT AND STREAM 
last week. -He was on his way to Florida, and accepted the 
shelter of atin roof during a rain storm in the city and 
pending the arrival of the Bucktail canoe. Putting into 
practice the preaching of ‘‘Woodcraft,” he was ‘going 
light.” The ‘‘ditty-bag” and four jack-knives completed the 
equipment. The hatchet had been stowed in his sea-chest, 
somewhat unfortunately, too, for, lost among the devious 
ways and intricacies of the stairways and hall passages by 
which this office is reached, the old woodsman’s instinct was 
strong to blaze a trail. The muzzleloader, too, was stowed 
in the chest, but we had the pleasure of inspecting the pow- 
der horn, the loading tools and other duffle of the ‘‘ditty- 
bag,” a receptacle that proved to be wonderfully capacious. 
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tion, that the curtailment of supplies resulted in an advance 
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fallacy. The whole argument rests on the indisputable fact 
that in consequence of excessive competition, and the short- 
sightedness of the Government in surrendering its timber 
lands at a nominal price, standing timber is valued at a frac- 
tion of the cost of production. 

The cut of this country in pine timber is a very consider- 
able fraction of the world’s cut, and in excess of the world’s 
available surplus. When the forests of this country shali 
have been eradicated, and the day is drawing near, the supply 
being far short of the demand, sellers will control prices, 
and will certainly fix them at a profit on costs of produc- 
tion, which is about fifteen dollars a thousand for standing 
timber in the European forests on the short rotation of 
seventy years, and for first-class large timber on a long rota- 
tion of a hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty yzars the 
costs exceed twenty dollars a thousand. The cost of plant- 
ing a forest is inconsiderable, but swollen by compound 
interest for fifty years before there is any material return 
from thinnings, it amounts to eight or twelve or twenty or 
more times its first cost before the forest comes to the axe. 

Will it pay to grow forests is a very pertinent question 
which may well be considered here. The general reply is 
that many governments have spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars before they had hundreds of acres of well-stocked 
plantation to show for it, but every State that has taken up 
forest planting has eventually got down to skilled manage- 
ment with economic measures and made it pay. For this, 
as for every other necessary of life, the price is regulated by 
cost of production. In this country labor being higher, cost 
of production will be higher than in Europe, but since 
Europe has no available surplus stock to send us, and no 
available area on which to raise increased stocks, our future 
home prices will be. regulated by home costs of production. 

To descend to details, the most perfect and at the same time 
the most costly system of stocking is by nursery-raised plants, 
and on this method it would be unsafe to figure on less than 
tenortwelve dollars an acre. The forest should be thinned at 
thirty years, and in this country it is very questionable if the 
small poles thinned out would find a market. Compound 
interest would consequently accumulate on first costs of 
planting, of supervision, on price of land, and on taxes for 
fifty years before there would be any remarkable return from 
thinnings. Reckoning compound interest at five per cent. 


There is not much marksmanship over a range of five yards 
or less, and with everything carefully arranged in advance, 
there was not much of interest on the purely technical side 
of the struggle. It was interesting in many ways; in show- 
ing where the strain of guu handling falls in a long pro- 
tracted trial; in drawing the attention of the general pub- 
lic to the somewhat neglected subject of snap-shooting, and 
in demonstrating to what accuracy and reliability the art of 
gun-making has advanced. Dr. Carver has indeed capped 
the record for wholesale marksmanship, and it is not at all 
likely that any one will care to add anything to such a per- 
formance, or even to equal it. 








THE SALE OF GAME. 


T= dealers of this city are attempting to make it appear 

that under the present law they undergo great hard- 
ship. They complain that the season for the sale of game 
is not sufficient to dispose of what they have on hand, and 
that they incur severe loss because compelled to get rid of 
the game. They profess to be anxious to see the game pro- 
tected, and protest that they observe the several statutes for 
that end. Their complaints, professions and protestations 
are alike unfounded and untrue. They are no more sensible 
nor honest than they were in 1859. Then in a paper, 
almost similar to that read by Mr. French last week before 
the dealers, was delivered by a gentleman of the same 
name before another meeting of like character. 

What reason is there in the argument that the market is 
glutted with game? It is perfectly within the power of the 
dealers to regulate their receipts of birds and venison. Their 
cry that the game is sent to them and they are compelled to 
receive it, is all bosh. If in the lawful season a commission 
merchant can dispose of only one hundred carcasses of ven- 
ison from a given source, let him advise his correspondent 
not to send two hundred instead. If he can sell only one 
thousand dozens of quail, let him refuse to take two thousand 
dozens. It is a very plain, simple and practicable rule of 
demand and supply. The dealers are not forced to receive 
more game than they want, no more than a pewspaper pub- 
lisher is forced to take from his paper manufacturer ten 
thousand reams of paper more than he can use. 

The season is now ample for the sale of game lawfully 
sent to market. The glut is caused by the piling up on the 
stalls and in the storage rooms of game which has been killed 
unlawfully or shipped unlawfully. The dealers know this. 
They advertise for snared birds. They encourage pot-hun- 
ters to transgress the law by offering to them a better price 
for birds illegally snared than for birds that have been shot. 
The great stores of venison are on hand only because men 
have been induced to evade the laws in shipping it. In fact 


MAssacHuUsETTS FisH AND GAME PROTECTIVE Assoct- 
ATION.—The annual meeting of the society will be held at 
the Parker Louse, Boston, this evening. These occasions 
are always most pleasant reunions of the New England gen- 
tlemen interested in the preservation of game. ‘Ihe election 
of officers for the current year was held last week and 
resulted as follows: President, Edward A. Samuels; Vice- 
Presidents—Hon. Thomas Talbot, Hon. Daniel Needham, 
Walter M. Brackett, Charles W. Stevens, Horace T. Rock- 
well, John T. Stetson, H. H. Kimball; Treasurer, Frederick 
R. Shattuck; Secretary, Henry J. Thayer; Librarian, John 
Fottler, Jr. ; Executive Committee—Charles Levi Woodbury, 
Warren Hapgood, Wm. 8. Hills, Walton C. Taft, Edward 
8. Tobey, Jr., Edward E. Small, John P. Woodbury, Joseph 
W. Smith, John Fottler, Jr., Benjamin F. Nichols, Henry 
C. Litchfield, Charles Whittier. 








THE TRAP-SHOOTERS are organizing an association, and 
we are assured that the details will be arranged at the New 
Orleans tournament. We notice in the prospectus that 
there is some talk of attempting to combine the interests of 
trap-shooters and dog show clubs. As we have repeatedly 
said, it is a wise course to confine the scope of the proposed 
association to the single sport of trap-shooting. Other move- 
ments have failed because the promoters tried to cover too 
the glut in the market is a glut of contraband goods. The} much ground. There is nothing in common between the 
plea for an extension of time is a plea for greater license to , two classes it is proposed to combine. If the trap-shooting 
carry on an illicit traffic. While game associations and society succeeds at all, it will find all it can profitably attend 


State Legislatures are devising means to suppress the trade ! oin the shooting interest alone. 
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on fifteen dollars for fifty years, we find the costs have ex- 
ceeded two hundred dollars. At this stage there should be 
a stock of from twelve to fifteen thousand feet of lumber, 
which, at a valuation of twenty dollars per thousand stand- 
ing, would show two hundred and forty to three hundred 
dollars. The thinnings sold at eighty or one hundred dol- 
lars would Icave from a hundred and sixty to two hundred 
dollars to accumulate at compound interest for another 
twenty years, the lowest advantageous period of rotation. 
The costs again accumulate to from three hundred and fifty 
to five hundred dollars an acre, when the crop of eighteen to 
twenty thousand of good marketable timber would have to 
realize twenty-five dollars a thousand standing to cover 
costs. Five per cent. is the lowest rate at which a merchant 
could be expected to lock up his money, but a government 
can well invest money at two and one-half or three per cent. 
for works of public utility, and with the first cost accumu- 
lating at these lower rates of interest, a selling price of 
twenty dollars a thousand stumpage would leave a large 
margin to cover insurance against windfall, blight, fires and 
other casualties, and still show a fair profit. 

Planting with nursery-raised stock is not the only means 
of growing forests. 1n Europe natural reproduction is still 
largely resorted to. The nearly mature forest has about 
one-fourth of its trees removed to let in light and prepare 
the ground. At the first good seed year, perhaps four or 
five years later, another fourth is cut out to afford the seed- 
lings light enough for development; three or four years 
later another cutting to foster the young growth, the last 
remnant being allowed to stand to seed gaps, or in some 
cases during the whole growing period of the young forest, 
to admit of its attaining to first-class timber. On this 
method of allowing the forest to seed itself the costs appear 
to be nothing. As a matter of fact they represent the incon- 
venience and consequent loss of cutting out the forest in 
instalments instead of atone swoop. The method is resorted 
to in Europe, because their pine seedlings cannot withstand 
the sharp northwest winds without forest shelter, but as far 
as the writer’s experience goes, our white pine seedlings 
flourish as freely in the open as under forest shelter, and if 


this were found to be the rule the stripped area could be 


sown broadcast with collected seed, first steeped in some 



















Six decades. 
In a poorly rigged, plebeian lugger, that always was drifting alee; 
And where are the lofty square-riggers that started the voyage with 


render the region what it should be, a well-clothed, econom- 


ically administered timber reserve, an important source of 
revenue to the State, a scene of beauty for the tourist, of 


healthy, pleasurable excitement for the sportsman, and of 
pride to the people who possess it. 

The Republican party came into power with a national 
timber estate, which required only prudent administration 


to render it equal to the permanent needs of the nation, 


They have squandered it away and thereby invited national 


calamity, but they have left in the Treasury an amount of 
money sufficient to remedy the consequences of their 


neglect, excepting that the country will have to spend 
millions for its timber before stocks now planted can be 
brought on the market. Will the Democrats remedy the 


consequences of the shortsightedness of their predecessors in 
office, and appropriate the surplus in the Treasury, or as 


much of it as may be necessary to this great work of 


humanity and progress, a work justified both by its financial 
prospects and by every consideration of patriotism and ex- 
pediency, or will they allow the last remnant of our forests 
to be destroyed, and content themselves with spending a 
few score thousand dollars, not in planting forests, but in 
collecting data as to how much per tree it would cost to raise 
forests by unskilled agency. 





Che Sportsman Counrist. 


AT ANCHOR. 
AM going a journey, brother. Or would it be better to say, 
I am just ending up a long voyage, and dropping my kedge in the 
bay. 





Coming home: and in debt to the purser, with never a dollar to pay. 


*Twas a wearisome voyage, made over a mystical sea, 


me? 


They passed me far upto the windward, with stunsails aloft and 


alow, 


Some heading for tropical islands. some bound for the islands of 


snow. 


And where are the weatherly clippers the merchants delighted to 


know? 


Some drowsily swing to their anchors, as the meandering tides go by; 








Some battle in frozen oceans, where the northerly gales are high; 


nauseous liquid to render it distasteful to the squirrels which 
Some drift in the seething tropics, with keels upturned to the sky. 


store it up for winter supplies. The fundamental principles 
of forest management are the same in all countries, but the 
trees of every country have their individual habits and pecu- 
liarities which have to be studied and turned to account by 
the forester. 

The system of reproduction, as of every other detail of 
forest management, including the all-important measure of 
suppressing forest fires, must be left to the discretion of the 
Forest Department, it is hence of first-class importance that 








Oh, grand is the lofty clipper, as she dashes the yeasty brine 

From the crest of the midnight billow, where the waters flash and 
shine. 

But I love the plebeian lugger—the little lugger is mine. 


And lofty clipper or lugger, it comes to the same at last, 

Or whether we count as wreckage, or hold to our moorings fast, 

When we swing to a final anchor, and the voyage of life is past. 
WELLSBORO. Pa., October, 1884. NESSMUK. 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 





the officers of this department should be competent, recog- 
nizing what ought to be done, and knowing thoroughly how 
to doit. Like the forest officers of France and Germany, 
they should be men of broad, liberal education, not slaves to 
routine and system, as the subordinates of the department 
may be expected to be, but men capable of adapting general 
principles to changed conditions. If forest operations are to 
be conducted on a scale commensurate with the requirements 
of the country, it would in the highest degree inexpedient 
to vest the control of the vast expenditure in the hands of 
any but thoroughly experienced men; and pending the theo- 
retical and practical training of young Americans who will 
require tento fifteen years to fit them for the responsible 
posts of the service, such skilled management can only be 
procured from abroad. 

To husband the existing timber stock and make provision 
for our future timber requirements is of the first importance, 
and in using the term timber we mean not only pine, but 
timber of all kinds. It is false economy to transport timber 
from the Atlantic or Pacific to the Central States. Every 
State should grow at leasta proportion of its own forest at 
home—private enterprise cannot be relied on to carry out the 
enterprise on an adequate scale, while the measure is a finan- 
cially sound one for the State or Government to embark in. 


Scarcely second in importance to this is the restoration and 
maintenance under efficient control, of the denuded moun- 
tain tracts on which forests are of first-class importance in 
regulating river flow, and of all those tracts on which the 
destruction of the forests threatens to influence rainfall and 
general climatic conditions prejudicially. With regard to 
the wrecked Adirondack forests in this State, the public in- 
terest is aroused and its preservation demarded, if only on 
sesthetic and sentimental grounds. The report of the com- 
mittee of inquiry will come before the local Legislature at 
its next sitting, and probably one or more New York bills 
will be introduced to replace the last year’s compromise bill, 
very properly rejected by the Governor, presumably because 
it was altogether too vague and inadequate. It would be a 
national shame if the wealthy Empire State, owning one of 
the most picturesque regions of mountain, forest and lake 
in the world—a popular summer resort, patronized by thou- 
sands from all over the country—a region unsuited to agri- 
culture, but producing excellent timber, should allow it to be 
and remain denuded of its forests. There are some parts of 
it which have escaped the axe only because at present prices 
the timber will not bear the cost of getting out; but in the 
not distant future, every acre of such forest will be a valua- 
ble acquisition, and we may hope that, urged on by popular 
sentiment, the Government will take adequate measures to 











XI.—A DOGMA, 


: — and sore the camp slumbered well into the morn- 


ing. They who on the preceding day had passed ten 


hours in the boat, were willing to forego the pleasure of an 
hour’s fishing before breakfast, and when we arose no sound 
of any one stirring about the camp could be heard. All was 
silent as midnight. 


We passed out at the landward end of 
the tent into the open air and turned the corner to cast an 
eye to the boats. There, below us on the water within a 
short stone’s throw, sat a pair of loons, sailing majestically 
about, unconscious of the presence of man. Having no de- 
sire to kill or maim the graceful creatures, though a rifle 
stood within reach, we gave a whoop which startled them, 
and with a quick turn of their heads toward us and a glimpse 
of the figure on the bluff, they disappeared like a flash be- 
neath the water. We scanned the bay in front long and 
carefully, watching for them to reappear, wondering mean- 
while whether they would be able to keep each other’s 
company in their flight under the water. When they came 
to the surface it was at the same moment, side by side and 
full four hundred yards away. 

Our whoop had aroused the camp, and in a few minutes 
all were astir and gathered under the table fly watching the 
process of getting breakfast. No one was in the mood to 
suggest a programme for the day, and after the morning 
meal had been dispatched, there was a manifest inclination 
on the part of some to go to bed again. One of the loafers 
found just beyond the dining table, the nest of a whippoor- 
will, or rather the place where a nest would have been, had 
the parent bird provided such a luxury for herself. Ona 
bed of brown leaves a little and almost featherless bird was 
lying as motionless as though it were dead. At a touch it 
lifted its head and opened its mouth for food. The mother bird 
was flitting about uttering sharp querulous cries. From that 
time daily visits were made to our novel neighbor until one 
morning when we found it gone. 

During the forenoon the camp was thoroughly swept and 
put into shipshape. The mossy knoll under the big pine 
had become the favorite lounging place; here one could lie 
and watch the flashing water, hear the ripples on the beach 
below, and drowse into forgetfulness, lulled by the low 
moan from the branches overhead. How many ears have 
been thus gladdened by the song of summer; how many 
tired souls have thus found rest and peace; but alas, how 
many more there are to whom all this has been denied; of 
the latter, the most wistful, perhaps, have been the wives 
and daughters of those who, while themselves enjoying the 
health-giving outing, hold the dogma that ‘‘a camp is no 
place for a woman,” and so leave that portion of the house- 
hold to pass the days at home as best they can. And so it 
comes that the views of the woman camper has no place in 
the columns of FoREST AND STREAM, and all from an old- 
fogy notion that somehow woman and the camp are unfitted 
to each other. It is a great mistake. In every camp which 
goes out to smooth it, the comforts are or should be such 
that the most delicate woman can enjoy its life. Many a 
camp would be elevated, many a heart made glad, and 
strength, appetite and rosy cheeks brought back to many a 
languid, pale-faced woman, were she permitted to join her 
husband or father in those outings, which she would soon 













long for and dream of with the veriest veteran of us all. If 
she had no taste for angling, she would soon acquire it, while 
her penchant for botany, sketching or anything that pertains 
to out-door life can fully gratified, while an attack of 
camp fever would be certain to add a pound a day to her 
avoirdupois. Let every lady reader insist upon joining the 
camp of her lord, and if she be denied, let her make her 
plaint in the open court of Forest AND STREAM, and she 
will find a champion. 

The camp had gone to housekeeping with a larder insuf- 
ficient for the needs of the campaign, and an erder had been 
sent to Kingston for a liberal supply of hominy, bacon, 
coffee and flour. A call for volunteers to go to Battersea to 
see if these had arrived brought every member to the front, 
and accordingly tents were tied up, the boats manned, and 
we were soon winding down the tortuous channel of the 
muddy creek to the no less muddy landing. Our supplies 
had arrived and also a mail, which brought the long-looked- 
for Forest AND STREAM. There were tear stains on the 
wrapper, and we regretted that we had abused the editor by 
postal for its iong delay. The shaft had evidently gone to 
the mark, and we feared lest the sad-hearted author of the 
— papers had somehow become involved in the catas- 

rophe. 

While on shore we made the acquaintance of two or three 
deer hunters, native sportsmen, who despised such small 
game as woodcock and ruffed grouse, which were plenty. 
One of these told us of a day’s shooting last fall, with a 
single companion, in which three deer and a bear had fallen 
to his lot and four deer to that of his mate. Another party 
of four, of which he was one, in a single week shot twenty- 
three deer. We were informed, however, that owing to the 
stringency of the game law, Americans who came over for 
deer had a sorry time of it, and their visits for that purpose 
did not seem to be encouraged. With deer and fox talk 
mingled, we sat most of the afternoon out in the shade of a 
building, near which a couple of fine deerhounds were 
lying, whose good points were discussed and their exploits 
narrated by their respective owners with no little pride. 
When we were ready to return, the Madame, with a fondness 
for the canine, easily induced Dan, one of the hounds, to ac- 
company us, not, however, without the warning from his owner 
that the dog was a “‘born thief” and would steal everything 
incamp. Dan slept that night on the floor of the tent ina 
state of bliss, The next morning, the absence of three 
pounds of bacon and five pounds of salt pork, which had 
been placed on the cupboard for safe keeping, at least eight 
feet from the ground, forced us to recognize the ‘ability of 
Dan asa gymnast, and his predilection for cold lunches, 
of which he had evidently partaken liberally and frequently 
during the night. He was escorted home early in the day, 
and his master said: ‘I told you so.” Before noon the dog 
was back in camp, having accomplished the journey by go- 
ing a couple of miles along shore and then swimming from 
island to island until he came to our own. His apparent 
fondness for us won him forgiveness and he was allowed to 
remain. That afternoon, while fishing about eighty rods 
away, a crash was heard in camp which caused some uneasi- 
ness, and we hurried in to learn the cause. It was Dan 
again. In one of the tents some crackers and cheese had 
been left on the table which, enticed, by the odor, Dan had 
mounted and overturned, and we found paper, ink, medi- 
cine, field glasses, books and a box of cartridges well mixed 
in with a jar of preserves on the floor. The crackers and 
cheese and a box of sardines had made a light lunch. Dan 
was forthwith tried before Judge Lynch and led to the bluff 
for execution, when the cana 
and he was taken to his master under sentence of death, 
which we promised to carry out if he was again found on 
the island. After that he was kept at home chained. 

In our fishing of the afternoon we encountered a genial 
native fisherman in pursuit of ‘’swegoes.” We watched 
the ‘‘bobbers” and discoursed of men, things and fishing. 
At last the conversation turned on fish nomenclature, and no- 
where did we ever find the same more terribly out of joint. 
The small-mouth bass was known as black bass, but the big- 
mouth was called by every one y@low bass. Oswego bass, 
or ‘’swegoes,” was the only name by which the strawberry 
bass (P. sparoides) was known. Canada pickerel was the 
name for the pike (Z. lucius), while trout (S. namaycush) 
were salmon. There was another variety known as pickerel, 
but was described to us as wanting the long jaws and form 
of the family Hsocide, and having an adipose fin. Of this 
latter variety we were unable to find a specimen, but believe 


s of the Madame saved him, 


it to be the whitefish (Coregonus).* The aforesaid native 


was very anxious to be set right on the common names for his 
fish, indeed, we find everywhere among anglers a growing 
interest in this subject of fish nomenclature. The labors of 
Jordan, Cope, Gilbert and others are being appreciated by 
most of those who go into the woods, and the ‘‘Manual of 
the Vertebrates,” by the first named, is fast becoming a 
classic and an indispensable companion to the outer. 

For the next few days the camp was in a state of unrest. 
The Reformer had been summoned home, and we were pre- 
paring to speed the parting, and to hail the coming member, 
for a postal gave notice that Truthful James was about 
setting out to join us. The morning of the departure of the 
former broke sad and dismal. The early breakfast was dis- 
patched in haste, and, under a lowering sky, the mourn- 
ful camp accompanied him to Battersea to bid him God 
speed. We were somewhat tardy, and the lumbering stage 
had been awaiting our arrival for twenty minutes, the driver 
was in a pet, so farewells were quickly said, the stage was 
out of sight in a moment, and the camp life of the Reformer 
was a memory. 

Breaking camp at the appointed time is generally an ex- 
asperating piece of business, but to be snatched out of camp 
before your time is unbearable. We have long made it a 
point to go into camp without having the time fixed for 
breaking up. When the time comes—as it will—lct it be like 
a thief in the night. The Reformer had been fortunate in 
this respect, at least. 

On the afternoon of his departure, with a bucket of perch 
bait, we essayed the bass once more. A strong wind from 
the southwest was blowing, and we rau before it to the lower 
point of the island, where we cast anchor over the outer 
edge of a weed bed. The first bait was barely in the water 
hee it was taken by a two-pound bass, the second bait 
was seized by its mate, and the sport grew lively. For two 
hours there was no cessation in the strikes, and when we 
lifted anchor we had thirty-eight bass in the car. 

When we set out on our return the wind had shifted, a 
line of dark clouds were lying close to the horizon, and 
signs of a storm were apparent. There was nothing of dis- - 
comfort to be apprehended. We were well prepared, as 


* Most likely the pike perch, Stizostedion.—Ep. 
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every camp should be, to meet anything that was likely to 
come in the way of wind or rain. A guy rope was attached 
to the tent poles and the end made fast to a tree as a matter 
of precaution should a gale come on; the tent stakes were 
driven a little deeper toinsure against their drawing in case 
the ground should become soaked, and lastly, straw was 
placed around the edges of the tent to keep out the wind and 


drip. 

"There was a vacant place by the camp-fire, and our 
thoughts went after the lonely Reformer who was rushing 
along through the darkness and whom another day would 
bring into the roar and bustle of Broadway, and the dust 
and heat of the early August days. In imagination we con- 
trasted his disappointment and half-satisfied longings with 
the enthusiasm and ardor of Truthful James, who likely at 
this very hour was being whirled hitherward, full of eager- 
ness and dreams of the joyous vacation which had come to 
him at last. We knew that the —— of two busy brains 
were centered here in the dancing light of the camp-tire, one 
full of regrets the other of anticipation. 

Suddenly there came the sound of a single pat on the can- 
vas behind us, in the darkness beyond and on the lake in 
front, an audible simultaneous drop everywhere, and then 
there was a silence. Then came another pat and another, 
then a sound, at first as though tiny light-footed squadrons 
were marching through the forest to rapid, countless beats, 
and then hurrying to the charge, and finally breaking from 
the coverts on all sides and the storm was fairly upon us. 
We retreated before it into the tent and there sat and listened 
to the far-away roar up the lake, which was every moment 
growing louder as the storm swept toward us. In a moment 
the walls of the tent bagged and the frail structure quivered 
as though about to be torn from its fastenings. After a few 
minutes the gale passed and the heavy fall of the rain on the 
roof drowned all other sounds. We rolled ourselves in the 
blankets and were soon lost in sleep while listening to the 
patter overhead, a music sweeter to the camper by far than 
all the melody ever born under the touch of a Strauss or a 
Beethoven. WAWAYANDA. 


Alatuyal History. 


NOTES OF A YEAR. 


A* I sit in my study the north wind rattles the windows; 
it is snowing sideways, and the mercury is hobuobbing 
with the bulb. By way of contrast, memory brings back 
some of the pleasant experiences of the last year with rod 
and gun along the streams and in the woods. 

A huge nest of the social wasp (Polistes fuscata) hangs on 
the other side of the room as the only remaining trophy of 
one of the many days that are recalled with pleasure. I 
allowed my boat to drift very cautiously under the willow 
where it was hanging over the water. A charge from a 
flying squadron of the possible occupants was not to be 
courted. A gentle shake of the tree, then a virgorous jerk 
or two was sufficient to prove that that colony of paper 
makers had moved out: perhaps it was because some hunter, 
who couldn’t hit anything else, had let fly at the balloon-like 
domicile, tearing open the top, thus letting in the rain; at 
any rate making a good window, through which I could 
look down into what had evidently once been a populous 
tenement. There were four combs within, one above the 
other, containing perhaps 200 empty cells. It was in the late 
autumn, and I was not sure but that a hibernating female 
might have taken up winter quarters somewhere in the inner 
‘apartments. 1 therefore, on the way home, kindly left the 
paper house with a friend for a few days, hanging it near 
the glowing grate. The family were all alive four or five 
days after, so I concluded nothing had thawed out in my 

‘ wasp’s nest, nor would, and it was brought on home. 

I had several odd experiences with the yellow-jacket ( Vespa 
maculata) during the summer. One day, with rod and min- 
now bucket, I had toiled through the weeds and woods to a 
point where I had before caught the biggest black bass I had 
seen for many a day. Of course I was expecting to get 
several more like him. You always do expect something of 
the sort. But the bass did not seem hungry. They had 
evidently just dined. A few feet away there was a terrible 
fluttering and floundering in the grass, which 1 proceeded to 
investigate. A huge specimen of Orthoptera, I could not 
determine its exact species then, was struggling impotently 
against the attacks of an insignificant little yellow-jacket. 
It had possibly been in the tree above when attacked by its 
active little adversary, which was stinging it with might 
and main. The big insect was plainly getting faint. All at 
once it flashed across my mind that the little yellow-coat 
and I were out on about the same mission, both after game, 
he being the more successful one of the two He had come 
upon his prey, and with his swift lance was giving him a 
hundred wounds, which must eventually prove fatal. I 
have never since forgiven myself for not capturing the 
hunter and his quarry. My failure to bag the bagger and 
the bagged was probably owing to the profound respect 
which 1 had just then for the fighting force of the yellow- 
coat. 

Yellow-jackots seem to feed indiscriminately upon flesh or 
vegetable. A fish thrown out on the bank will soon attract 
a swarm of them. On several occasions a piscatorial friend 
and I had some difficulty in eating dinner so impertinent 
were these little fellows. Pie and meat and breag were yel- 
low with them, and they tumbled into the jelly cup by the 
dozen. One day the bass and croppy had taken a notion to 
bite just a little before dinner time. After catching a dozen 
or so, 8. said he must have something to eat. We threw 
down our rods, with the bait in the water for stragglers. 
Dioner was eaten with a lot of yellow-jackets as self-invited 
guests. At last 8. started back to his rod, with a substantial 
piece of bologna sausage in his hand; but a yellow-jacket 
had his eye upon that bologna asa shining prize. By dex- 
terous management, 8. managed to get an occasional bite 
and miss the yellow-jacket. Presently the floater on his line 
shot under the water as a bass gulped down the minnow on 
the hook. S. forgot his greedy little competitor, thrust the 
sausage pell mell into his mouth, and made a grab for his 
rod. But he suddenly changed his mind about the rod and 
dropped it. The yellow-jacket had followed the sausage 
into his mouth, and had then gone into ‘‘executive session.” 
S. now says that he doesn’t like sausage with yellow-jacket 
sauce, it is ‘‘a little too hot.” The moral of this story is that 
the yellow-jacket is a very greedy feeder., 

The space that may be occupied by these remembrances is 
already more than filled, and scores of curious things seen in 
the water and the woods during the old year have not been 
mentioned. They must be put aside for the present. 

Quincy, IIL, Jan.*1, 1885. RICHARD GEAR Hosss. 








discharged into the interior. 









THE VORTICELLA. 
_ very beautiful little animal lives, like the hydra, 
attached to the leaves and stems of water plants in 
slow-running streams and pools. It was called by the olden 
observers the bell-animaicule, from the marked resemblance 
of the shape of its body to a bell. A large number of tliem 
grouped _— on a leaf or stem looks somewhat like a 
patch of white mould, and from this appearance it is gener- 
ally quite easy to find them. If a bit of the leaf to which 
they are attached is torn off and placed in water in a watch- 
glass, they may readily be examined with a hand magnify- 
ing glace or a low power of the microscope. 

he body of the animal resembles an inverted bell, or, 
erhaps a little more closely, a wine glass. 
hat answers to the rim of the glass is con- 
siderably thickened and turned outward a 
little, and in one place is bent into the form 
of a mouth—very much like that of a beaker. 
The wine glass is also provided with a cover, 
which is capable of being opened and shut 
very much as if turning upona hinge. The 
cover it nearly round, and so does not fit into 
the bent-out. mouth of the rim, and in this 
way an aperture is left by which the inte- 
rior of the body is put in communication 
with the exterior. This aperture is the 
mouth of the animal. A rather short tube 
runs inward from the mouth and opens into 
the general body cavity. This tube, of 
course, answers to the gullet or cesophagus 
of the higher animals. The wine-glass 
shaped body thus far described is mounted 
upon « long, slender stalk, the foot of which 
is attached to the leaf or stem. The stalk 
is quite flexible, so that the animal is able to 

sway itself about upon it in the water. 

There are some other very interesting points of structure 
in the vorticella, but a high power of the microscope is 
needed in order to see them. In the first place, perhaps, it 
will be noticed that both the rim of the glass and the edge 
of the cover are fringed with cireles of cilia, which are 
almost constantly in a state of rapid vibration. These 
vibrations give rise to a current in the water which flows 
either into or from the body-cavity through the aperture of 
the mouth, the direction of the current being determined by 
the inward or outward movement of. the cilia. It is in this 
way the animal gets its food. The small organisms upon 
which it lives are caught in the current and drawn through 
the mouth and gullet (the latter also being lined with cilia) 
into the interior of the body. By introducing some finely 
divided carmine or indigo into the water, not only the 
movements of these currents may be watched, but also the 
very interesting process of digestion. As the particles of 
colored matter reach the free end of the gullet, which is 
here expanded a little into a kind of crop, they are rolled 
up into little balls or pellets, and these from time to time are 
They then circulate about in 
the body, moving down on one side and up on the other. If 
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they are pellets of food-matter they continue this circulation 
until all the nutritious matter in them has been extracted. 
The indigestible remainder is extruded from the body 
through the mouth; but the passage it takes to the mouth is 
not quite the same as that by which it entered. 
passing back through the open end of the gullet, a second 
aperture is made in this organ at a little distance from the 
first, and through this the particle passes. 
gone through the aperture closes and remains shut until 
again needed. 


Instead of 
As soon as it has 


Of course it often happens that bodies too large to be 


swallowed or not at all fit for food are caught in the current 
and carried to the mouth. 
very curious way of ridding itself of them. 
ing its cilia, draws in its cover and rolls the rim inward, so 
that the whole body assumes a somewhat spherical shape. 


In that case the animal has a 
It ceases vibrat- 


It then very suddenly and very rapidly throws its long 


stalk into the form of a spiral and thus draws itself com- 


pletely away from the offending object. One can see the 
creature go through the same movements if the vessel in 
which it is contained is given aslight jar. After remaining 
in this contracted state fora few minutes the stalk slowly 
straightens, the cover raises, the rim becomes everted again, 
the cilia begin to vibrate, and the animal has regained its 
former appearance. 

In the upper part of the body of a vorticella there appears 
from time to time a rather large transparent space. When 
first seen it is very small, gradually it enlarges to its full 
size and then, after remaining visible for perhaps twenty or 
thirty seconds, it very suddenly disappears. This space is 
called the contractile vesicle. It is believed to perform the 
function of a heart. Some observers have thought they 
could make out channels radiating out from it, and it is be- 
lieved that when the vesicle contracts its contents are forced 
into these channels and thus a circulation of the contents of 
the body cavity kept up. Sometimes several of these vessels 
are present in the same animal. 

There is still one other structure present in the body of a 
vorticella. It is quite large, somewhat elongated, and bent 
upon itself somewhat in the shape of a horseshoe. It is 
called the nucleus. Its function is probably connected with 
the reproduction of the animal. Nuclei are almost univer- 
sally present in the lower animals and plants; but in general, 
unlike that of the vorticella, they are round or oval in shape. 

The vorticella has several ways of multiplying itself. One 
of these is by what is called fis- 
sion. In this case the animal 
splits itself into two like and 
equal parts; the fissure being 
made in the direction of its 
length. Each of these parts en- 
larges and becomes exactly like 
the parent animal. The stalk, 
however, splits only a little way 
down, and the two new ani- 
mals are therefore supported by 
asingle stem. Each of these 
may again divide isto two 
parts, and then in their turn 
again divide, and so a very 
large number of verticelle may become associated into a 
community, all being supported by a single stalk. A group 
formed in this way is sometimes called a colony. In this 
multiplication by fission the nucleus seems to play an import- 
ant part. Previous to the division it becomes somewhat 
larger, and assumes anew position, the direction of its length 
becoming at right angles to the stalk; finally, when the divi- 
sion occurs, the nucleus separates into two parts, one going 
to each of the new animals. 
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Another method by which the vorticella multiplies itself 
is that of gemmation or budding. This is a similar process 
to that which occurs in the hydra, except that in the case of 
the vorticella the bud grows on the side of the body of the 
parent and not on the stalk. A new animal formed in this 
way does not long remain attached tothe parent. Before 
loosening itself, curiously enough, it develops an extra fringe 
of cilia. This fringe grows at the base of the body, and so 
the creature is now provided with a circle of cilia at both 
ends of its body. By somewhat violent movements of these 
wreaths of cilia it loosens itself and swims away a free 
animal. It then undergoes another change and a very re- 
markable one. It loses the older wreath of cilia, and the 
rim from which they have been taken folds inward until the 
end of the body is entirely clused. It retains the cilia at the 
opposite end of the body, and by means of them continues 
to swim about. But after a time it attaches itself by what 
was originally its upper ead—the end from which the cilia 
have been lost—to the side of the body of an ordinary fixed 
vorticella, A process now occurs which is perhaps more 
wonderful than any yet described. The two animals slowly 
and gradually unite by a kind of fusion into a single being. 
The creature thus formed is exactly like an ordinary vorti- 
cella, and when its turn comes to multiply will do so by the 
process of fission. 

The vorticella has still another way of multiplying itself. 
Sometimes an animal will roll its body up into a ball in the 
manner already described, and by a process of secretion 
surround itself with a hard case or cyst. It has now passed 
into what is called the “‘still” condition, there being little or 
no movement of either body or stalk. But after remaining 
in this state for a while, an activity begins to show itself in 
the interior of the body. Eight or ten dark spots appear and 
gradually increase in size until the whole interior is pretty 
well filled with them. The cyst now thins away on one side, 
and by and by bursts, allowing the bodies which have been 
formed inside to escape. They swim about in the water, 
and are in fact a generation of young vorticelle, but as yet 
in a rudimentary stage of development. In a short time, 
however, they become full grown animals of the ordinary 
type. To this method of multiplication the term cell-division 
has been given. 

Vorticelle have, therefore, four ways by which they may 
reproduce themselves, viz.: fission, gemmation, fusion and 
cell-division. 

There are several species of animals closely allied to the 
vorticella. One of these, the stentor, differs principally in 
being able to detach itself at will and swim about in a free 
state. Another, the cothurnia, has only a very short stalk, 
but is provided with a cup or envelope, into which the body 
can be retracted. The epistylis closely resembles the vorti- 
cella, but unlike the latter is not able to contract its stalk. 
Some of these forms, curiously enough, are often found at- 
tached to the backs of water beetles and other aquatic ani- 
mals. It is not probable that this peculiar location is made 
by choice. More likely it is altogether a matter of chance 
to what objects they attach themselves; but moving bodies, 
as animals, are more favorable that stationary ones, since in 
this way a greater quantity of food is likely to be caught in 
the currents formed by the cilia. 8. 

Union COLLEGE. 


THE CRANBERRY BEAR. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘Eureka! here is ‘Nessmuk’s’ cranberry swamp bear,” 
thought I on entering our city market house to-day. On a 
butchet’s table, surrounded by a group of interested specta- 
tors, lay a veritable red bear. It is only a few weeks since 
“Nessmuk” threatened to scour the wilds of Minnesota and 
half a dozen other States to secure this bear, and now it is 
shot in the northern part of Lycoming county, Pa., perhaps 
forty miles from ‘‘Nessmuk’s” home as the crow flies. Can 
he have been on his way to deliver himself up to the old 
hunter to help him prove the scientific men wrong on the 
bear question? But to be serious, the bear was a beautiful 
animal with a pelt as red as that of any fox. There were 
no markings nor varying shades of color, but the same uni- 
form red all over its body, excepting from the eyes forward 
to nose, where the color was somewhat lighter. The nose 
proper was the olor often seenin liver-colored dogs. 

The bear was apparently about two years old (incisor 
teeth somewhat worn), was in moderate condition, and 
weighed ninety pounds. There was no perceptible differ- 
ence in its shape, length of limbs, etc., from ordinary black 
bears of the same size. If I may venture an opinion witb- 
out any scientific knowledge on the subject, I would call it 
a case of albinoism (or rufus-ism) of the ordinary black bear. 
It was purchased by a gentleman of this city, who sent it 
away as a present toa friend. Whether it is to be mounted 
or not I have not learned; it would be a desirable acquisition 
for one of the first-class museums. 

A local paper says: ‘‘The red bear of which brief mention 
was made in yesterday’s Gazette and Bulletin, was killed at 
Laurel Hill, this county, by Peter O’Brien. Mr. William 
Fry purchased it for Mr. Hiram A. Merriman, who shipped 
it last evening to a friend in Philadelphia. The animal is a 
curiosity, being of a bright red color, with head like that of 
a fox, and fur as soft as the wool of the sheep. Ai least one 
thousand persons visited the market house yesterday to see 
this bear, and old hunters said they never saw anything like 
it before.” BoBOLink. 

WIELIAMSPORT, Pa. 


SOME CHRISTMAS BIRD NOTES. 


ERTAINLY the hand of Nature had a clear page to 
write on the night before Christmas, and if he who has 
studied her ways went out early in the morning, the record 
of the night was made plain. 
Here a rabbit industriously searching for food, selects from 
a thousand the sapling whose root is nourishing and digs 
down to it. Then going on, he passes by hundreds of others, 
until again selecting the right one, he scratches the snow 
from it and takes his moonlight meal, not a very hearty one 
for Christmas eve; but a little further on he finds an apple, 
frozen, to be sure, still to him a dessert unapproachable. 
Down in the woods a flock of quail had roosted. Rather 
chilly, one would think; but they had huddled close te- 
gether, and undoubtedly were warm, for they all started 
early to a little unfrozen pool and took their morning bath, 
each one showering his neighbor and wishing him a merry 
Christmas probably, for they were a right lively set of 
fellows, and no sooner was the morning toilet finished, than 
each one started on a hunt for his breakfast, as the lines in 
the snow show, till startled by some unknown sound, they 
all took wing together, and flew into the thicket beyond. 
Many other signs are left to the uninitiated; not simply 
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“tracks,” but each a story in itself to him who knews and 
thinks. Now a squirrel, out perhaps to make his neighbor a 
present of nuts; again a flock of snowbirds, as the sun was 
rising, have chirped a merry Christmas to each other, as 
they shook the seeds from the grasses left uncovered by the 


snow. 
The day was bright, and in my ramble I saw these birds: 
Winter-chippy, S. monticola. 
Snowbird, J. hiemalis. 
Chickadee, P. atricapillus. 
Yellow-rumped warbler, D. coronata. 
Bluebird, 8S. séalis. 
Bluejay, C cristata. 
Butcher bird, L. borealis. 
Golden-winged woodpecker, C. auratus. 
Downy woodpecker, P. pubescens. 
Crow, C. americanus. 
Wild pigeon, Z migratorius. 
Quail, 0. virginiana. 


I heard a blackbird and fancied I heard a robin, but a 
flock of qeger passing, my attention was distracted, and I 
of him. There was only one quail; they = very 

SHIP. 
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scarce and are hunted continually. 
ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


Game Bag and Gun. 








BY COL. GEO. D. ALEXANDER. 


[oes night, the 20th of October, 1884, my friend 

McElliott came to my residence to tell me he thought 
it was just the proper time to go to Lake Bistereau for a duck 
hunt. He was ready to go the next morning if I could 
accompany him. His proposal was immediately accepted, 
as he had a good buggy and had made himself the nicest 
and most convenient little boat, to be used as a body to take 
us to the lake, and then to be taken off and used for carrying 
us to an island celebrated for being the best point for shoot- 


ing ducks. 

he beautiful little boat did not exceed fifty pounds in 
weight, was capable of conveniently seating and carrying 
three persons, and was so nicely fitted to the buggy that it 
could be put on or taken off in one minute. It was arranged 
on the inside for having bushes inserted for forming a biind 
to approach the wary ducks, and it could be easily moved 
by sculling, so as not to attract their attention. 

We left Minden quite early, full of bright anticipations of 
bringing back a boatlvad of mallards. A fleet pair of horses 
took us to Mercer’s store in three hours, the distance being 
eighteen miles. There it was our expectation to get Mr. 

illiam Mercer and Mr. Dan Cole to accompany us. Un- 
fortunately the former was not at home, but Cole proffered 
to go. He reported the ducks as being more numerous than 
he had ever seen them on the lake. Jt was only some three 
miles from the store to the point we desired to reach. The 
report made Mac and myself so eager to get there that we 
could not wait for Cole, but requested him to follow on as 
speedily as possible. It was not often that I was as much 
excited in getting to the desired place to commence shooting 
as I was on this occasion. The horses did not go fast enough. 
I wanted a speed of a mile a minute, and when we came to 
a log across the road, and had to be delayed some time in 
getting by it, the delay was almost insupportable. When 
we reached the bluff bank of this lovely sheet of water our 
eyes were gladdened by the sight of countless ducks. From 
various points we could see puffs of smoke and then hear the 
boom of two heavy guns, showing many others were, like 
ourselves, oe advantage of the great number of ducks to 
have an enjoyable hunt. 

There were numerous flocks with many thousands in them 
to be seen in every part of the lake, some lighting, some 
rising, and others flying from point to point. As each gun 
was Keard the flocks on the water engaged in eating the 
water parsley, would rise with a roar like distant thunder 
and fly to some other place, while another would light in 
the same place. There was one incessant quacking, quack, 
quack, that quickened the desire to be among them to such 
an extent that the minutes seemed hours before we got the 
horses unhitched, the boat put on the water, ammunition 
stored away, and our rubber boots drawn on. 

At last Mac with his Pieper, and I with my Greener, topk 
our seats and prepared to row about half a mile to Peggy’s 
Island, our proposed rendezvous. But we soon found there 
was no rowing, the water was not eight inches deep, except 
in the channel, which was not over fifty yards wide. Noth- 
ing was left but to wade and push the boat ahead of us. The 
mud was over a foot, to two feet sometimes, in depth, and as 
sticky as pitch. I thought we never would get to the feeding 
places of the ducks. The air was alive with them, but all 
taking good care either to fly too high to be reached by our 
guns or to give us a wide berth. - The nearer we approached 
the island the more impatient I got, and when we rowed 
across the channel I could stand it no longer, but put on the 
ammunition bag and shouldering my fine Greener, struck off 
to the nearest feeding point, leaving McElliott to come on 
and select a point for putting out his decoy ducks. He had 
brought with him a pair of hve gentle puddle ducks, which 
be intended to tie to stakes, and giving them each a bundle 
of oats to let them feed, quack, dive, and cut as many antics 
as they pleased and thus allure many an unsuspecting green- 
head to them. As I approached the flocks they would rise 
and fly off long before I could get in shooting distance. 

My India rubber boots were too large for me. I could not 
stand steady in them, and every time I turned around I 
would come near falling. Finally [ selected a place in the 
grassy part where the ducks were feeding, and waited for a 
duck to fly near me. In a few minutes over came a flock. 
Bang! bang! went both barrels without rumpling a feather. 
For an hour I continued shooting at every duck that came, 
as I thought, in shooting distance, but not a duck rewarded 
my shots. I was more discouraged than I ever recollected 
to have been in all my life. McElliott had selected his posi- 
tion far out in the water, his decoy ducks were tied, and 
soon I saw him cut down three fine ducks in successive 
shots. Cole arrived at this time, taking his position further 
into the lake than that of McElliott. Pretty soon a duck 
fiew over him which he cut down in fine style. Again ana 
again I shot without getting a duck. Cole signaled to me to 
come into his place, which I did. He told me I was shoot- 
ing at distances far too high to kill; that where I was stand- 
ing they flew much higher then at bis position. Taking my 
stand by the side of a cypress stump, around which the 
water was full knee deep, with mud a foot deep, I patiently 
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of any 12-bore gun, and of 74 pounds weight. 


I ever had along on a hunting expedition. 


den, getting home by 1 o’clock in the morning. 


hap { shoul 


again. i” 


to Red River. We went by Mercer’s store, and finding Mr. 


shot them when I was along. He was wonderfully delighted 


near him whose guns could not reach the ducks, and they 
did not succeed in bagging one. 

Of course, this was good news to me. Just as soon as the 
weather turns colder, I shall go again with strong hopes of 
doing better shooting. 

MINDEN, La. 


ABOUT HUNTERS AND A HUNT. 


N the columns of the Forest AND STREAM I have had 
frequent occasion to allude to my sporting companions, 
and, most generally, have used nicknames to designate them. 
My dramatis persone, whatever the character of the play— 
farce or comedy—have consisted of Teceel, Bro. Duffrey, 
Mud, Jim LeG., Dit, Crickett and Tom. We all have our 
peculiaritics, and each is a source of amusement to the 
others. All of us are ‘‘men of family,” and some of us are 
blessed with ‘‘quivers full” of the ‘heritage of the Lord.” 
“In the course of human events,” it is not unnatural that 
even sportsmen’s children should have a laudable ambition 
to add to the pleasures of other’s households, and sometimes. 
even, to constitute the basis of a new one. The present, I 
believe, is a leap year, and in our section, at least, there is 
an idea that such years are not unfitted for matrimonial 
alliances. Occasionally, therefore, one of our boys or girls 
comes to the conclusion that it is wise to go to housekeep- 
ing, and begins to look around to see if he or she can “‘find 
an honest gander—or goose—for a mate.” The daughter of 
our friend Dit not long since found the “honest gander, 
and on the 17th, in the presence of ‘‘a large and brilliant 
assemblage,” took those solemn vows which link together 
amanandawoman. The groom was a sportsman from the 
porthern border of our State, and the rites of marriage were 
solemnized by Bro. Duffrey, assisted by Bro. W. T. J., who 
is also one of ‘‘Gideon’s band.” 

Among the guests were two brothers of our friend Dit, of 
whom I had long heard, but whose acquaintance 1 had not 
hitherto had an oppecuany of making. We hardly needed 
an introduction. Joe and Bud were familiar names to me, 
and soon after we had met our conversation drifted into the 
subject of guns and dogs and game. I found both of them 
gentlemen, who had left their homes ‘‘on old Virginia’s 
shore” to be present at the marriage of their niece to a 
neighbor and friend of theirs, to be jovial, good-hearted 
fellows, and generous, as most of ardent sportsmen are. We 
endeavored to get them to remain awhile and try their skill 
on some of our birds; but the proximity of Christmas and 
the consequent demands of their business compelled them to 
forego the pleasure. We were cordially invited to visit them 
at their homes, whenever it suited our convenience, and 
promised not only a hearty welcome to their firesides, but a 
hard struggle for the mustery in the field. We shall go, if 
possible, not hoping to defeat them in the contest, but only 
to make their victory an honorable one. Besides, we are 
anxious to enjoy their society, and that of theic families. 
We know who they are. 

The week preceding the ‘‘society event” to which I have 
referred, Teceel, Bro. Duffrey, Dr. Will and I, with Joe, 
Bob, Argo and York, and over two hundred loaded shells 
each, left home to take our annual hunt in the fields of Chat- 
ham. We missed connection at Sandford, and had to re- 
main at that place all day Tuesday, the 9th. But we were 
too keen for hunting to sit about Bro. Page’s hotel, and, ac- 
cordingly, after a hearty breakfast started for the ‘‘old 
McIver place,” on Buffalo Creek. We took the railway 
track for about two miles, and soon after we had crossed 
the trestle over Buffalo our dogs started a covey of birds and 
our first salute was given. We got only four birds out of it, 
and two of them fell before my little Lucy Green. Possi- 
bly we could have gotten more of them, but thinking there 
were plenty ahead of us, we preferred to goon. Our party 
separated at this point, and W. and I hurried on to the 
second bridge and got over into the plantation of which I 
have spoken. We could occasionally hear the guns of the 
others, and were well prepared to receive the report at lunch 
of our signal defeat. My companion and I did some very 
poor shooting even at the birds we found, and only had 


waited the approach of a duck. ‘Look out,” said Cole, 
and just then several came over. Bang went my gun, and 
down came a fine drake. 1 was then convinced that I had 
been wasting my ammunition at distances beyond the reach 


I had barely time to put in another shell when I saw three 
coming directly tome. ‘Too high,” sang out Cole, but I 
thought differently. There was a report, and almost at my 
feet down came a magnificent greenhead. The reports of 
McElliott’s and Cole’s guns were incessant, and constantly 
could I see or hear a duck fall. Before night a flock of some 
large white fowls came tiying over Cole. He fired both bar- 
rels with the success of seeing a magnificent pelican come 
down with an awfulswoop. We had noticed this flock all 
the evening at a distant part of the island, taking them to be 
a flock of sheep. This pelican measured nearly eight feet 
across from tip to tip of wings, and was nearly six feet high. 
It was white as snow, except the lower edge of wings were 
black as those of a crow. In the sack below the bill were 
many minnows not devoured. We sbot until 8 o’clock at 
night, and found asthe result of our evening’s work that I 
had bagged eleven, McElliott sixteen, and Cole thirty-one. 
Mr. Cole had the advantage of us in baving a freedman to 
collect his ducks when shct down. Few better shots than 
Dan Cole, either at deer or small game. McElliott is a good 
shot, and one of the most agreeable companions to have in a 
hunt. He is one of the handiest and most useful gentlemen 


By half past 9 o’clock we had returned to the store, fed 
our borses, and having been the recipients of a nice supper 
from Mr. Cole, we got into our boat and drove back to Min- 


It was a most enjoyable hunt, not to be soon forgotton; 
but would have been doubly so to me had.I shot as well as 
usual, and had I not fallen on one knee in the mud and 
water and gotten my boot full of water, But for this mis- 

i have been tempted to have spent another day 
on the lake. The decoy ducks looked the next morning in 
fine spirits, asif they would bave no objection to guing 


On the following Saturday I was compelled to make a trip 


Cole willing to take a jaunt again to the lake, I loaned him 
my Greener with plenty of ammunition, and requested him 
to kill me some ducks. Returning the next morning, he had 
twelve fat mallards for me, and stated he had killed seven- 
teen out of thirty shots, at ducks flying much higher than he 


with the shooting of my gun, stating he killed a duck sitting 
fully a hundred yards, and that several parties were shooting 


















































seven when we stopped for rest and food at midday. The 
others doubled us. Rather tight boots having made hunting 
anything but pleasant, Will and I concluded to wend our 
wy back to Sandford, and rest for the next day’s sport. 
When we reached Page’s house I was exceedingly wearied 
and sought the quiet retreat of a room, where a bed afforded 
me the much-desired luxury of a few hours’ sleep. About 
night Teceel and Bro. Duffrey returued, having more than 
thirty birds. All of them were left with Col. Page, our gen- 
erous host, when we departed from his house the foliowing 
morning at 5 o’clock on our way to Ore Hill. 

We reached the station about half past six, where we 
were met by J. M. Foust, the proprietor of Mount Vernon 
Springs, which are situated a little over a mile west of the 
station, and were escorted to his house. Soon after reach- 
ing there, a substantial breakfast was spread before us, to 
which his guests paid the most devoted attention. The 
hunt was then arranged. Bro. D. and Teceel bad had a 
private consultation with the proprietor and learned from 
him the best grounds for sport. Of course they were anxious 
to avail themselves of the sport which they afforded. In 
order to assure themselves of getting there, they deemed it 
wise to resort to strategy, not entirely free from hypocrisy. 
I had related to them on an occasion how I managed to get 
a near kinsman to ride ‘‘an unbridled colt” from Brownsville, 
Ark., to my brother’s house on the river. In that case, 
knowing he would refuse that mode of conveyance if the 
suggestion was directly made, I requested Dr. W. P. &., 
who was our companion, to offer, so soon as the proposition 
was declined, his preference for that animal; telling him 
that it would produce a change of purpose, and we would 
thus succeed in getting him astride the stallion. The ruse 
had the desired effect. Bro. D. and Tom remembered it, 
and put it into practiceon me. Says Bro.D. to me, says he, 
“T. and I have agreed to huut the old Gowell farm, between 
this place and the depot, and you and Dr. W. can take down 
the creek.” {very quickly replied, ‘Not much, Bro. D.; I 
have selected that locality myself.” After the trial of the 
fields, I saw 1 was ‘‘taken in,” and at night the case became 
too clear for further question. At the close of a hard day’s 
work, in which I did some good and sume poor shooting, I 
emptied my pockets of 22 partridges (I cannot consent to 
call them quail, for they bear little resemblance to the quail 
in appearance and far more resemble the partridge of Europe). 
Dr. W. distinguished himselt by very inferior marksmanship, 
and only got three birds. It is but just to say he did not 
shoot as I did. Teceel pulled out the scalps of 35 and Bro. 
D. those of 19. All the consolation I had, was that I beat 
Bro. D. The next day, however, when I showed only 14 
and Dr. W. 6, Teceel exhibited 47 and Bro. D. 25. These 
two days ended the aunt in that vicinity, and at 12 M. the 
following day we took the train for “‘the Gulf,” at which 
piace we arrived at 1 P. M. 

It was agreed that Bro. D. and I should put some shells 
in our pockets, and hunt the fields on the way to the resi- 
dence of Mark Byrum, who lives five miles from the station, 
while the others should try the grounds nearer the depot. 
All were to meet there next day and take the train for home. 
pepo a few minutes after our arrival we were on 
our way. Leaving the public road after going about three- 
fourths of a mile, we turned to the left and entered the fields 
lying along a tributary of Cedar Creek, which we knew had 
its rise about one mile from the place where we expected to 
spend the night. Just as we were about to cross the fence, 
and while our dogs were scouring the fields, I flusned a 
small covey of not more than six birds. They settled in the 
woods, where I got two shots, both of which were success- 
ful. Entering the inclosure and taking my dog across the 
rivulet he soon came toa stand. Notifying Bro. D. of the 
fact, he came over. We flushed the birds and I got one 
bird. He failed to get one. They took cover in thick 
woods. I had two shots and missed. He scored his bird 
after having missed one. Leaving them we soon found 
another covey in a field. I got two shots and scored both 
birds. Bro. D. bagged two birds in three shots. It is use- 
less to give the details of the hunt. . Suffice it, that’ when 
we reached Byrum’s at night I had twelve and Bro. D_ nine. 
They were all fat ones. 

We were hospitably received by Mr. Byrum, his wife, son 
and daughter. They were closely related to Bro. G., and 
are as kind and generous as heart could wish. We got an 
excellent supper and most comfortable treatment in all re- 
spects. I want no better stopping place. When we left 
next morning an invitation to come again was cordially 
given, and I propose to do myself that honor before the sea- 
son has passed, if possible. 

On our return to the depot we followed the route of the 
preceding day. We found birds sufficiently plentiful, but 
discovered pretty soon that our stock of shells would become 
exhausted if we did much shooting. I had started with only 
forty, while Bro. D. had fifty. A hole in my pocket deprived 
me of several, so that when my dog Argo came to a stand 
less than one mile from the station, I had but one shell 
remaining. With thisI got one bird. Calling to Bro. D., 
he soon made his appearance, and I communicated the fact 
that the ‘‘last shot in the locker” had been used. He kindly 
gave me four, keeping five for himself. Finding where the 
covey had settled, he walked up and flushed four or five of 
them. It was understood that cach was to oe on his 
own side.” Being to the left, I picked out my bird and 
fired. It fell. Others then rose, and with the remaining 
barrel I killed another. Bro. D. claimed to have shot at the 
same bird 1 did when the first lot flew. If he did, he ought 
not to have done it, for it was the only one at which I could 
have shot. Had I been on the right I would not have 
selected that bird. I was now reduced to two shells. With 
one of those I got a bird and missed a most excellent chance 
with the remaining one. Bro. D. bagged another one and 
the hunt ended. When we reached the station I took nine 
out of my pocket and he pulled out six, including the one at 
which.he ought not to have shot. 

The proprietor of the hotei at the Gulf was at the depot 
when we reached it, and told us that our friends had left, re- 
questing us to take charge of their baggage and they would 
get on the train at Egypt several miles below. This did not 
surprise us. They did not join us, however, at the place 
named, and we saw them in the ‘‘old McIver place,” as we 
sped on our way to Sandford, where we had to remain until 
10 at night. Our friend Page had for dinner some of the 
twenty-four birds which we had sent to him the preceding 
day. At night our companions made their appearance. 
Counting up our trophies, we found that we had bagged dur- 
ing the hunt 265 birds. Of this number we took home less 
than three dozen, having given a large part of the others to 
the proprietors of the land upon which we had hunted. 
This plan is not only just, but highly politic. Ifasportsman 
ranges fields and offers none of the game to the owner, he is 
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not apt to be a welcome visitor. I know whereof I speak. | when sharp to my left and behind jumped two 


In consequence of our division of the spoils, we had free 
access to fields which are closed to most persons, and in case 
we visit that section again, we shall find no trouble when we 
enter the territory of the owners of the soil. 

It is but proper that I say, of the 265 birds killed, Teceel 
got 108, Bro. D. 74, Wells 64. and Dr. Will 19. T. used 
184 shells, Duffrey 178, Wells 128, and Dr. Will 69. 

If I can so arrange it I will visit that county again during 
the winter. In case I do I expect to bag not less than seventy- 
five, without using so many as 150 shells. One bird in two 
shots we regard as fair shooting. Many persons claim to be 
able to kill many more. I have thought that some of them 
are far better with the tongue than with the gun. 

Our friend Mud failed to go with us. His wife was not 
well and he could not accompany us. This I very much re- 
gretted, for ouside of the fact that he is an excellent com- 
panion, he has so many ways to afford amusement that his 
absence is regarded as quite a misfortune... He has the same 
little Scott which he did not swap off with Dr. Quint 
Worrington. 

In some sections the birds are at present mainly in the 
woods in search of food. A little later in the season they 
will come back to the fields, when better sport can be had. 

WELLS. 
RocxineuaM, N. C., Dec. 22, 1884. 


SOME REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘*Penobscot” tells of bagging three snipe at one shot. I 
did the same thivg under almost the same circumstances. 
A friend and myself were hunt.og ducks, when, meeting 
with no success, we landed near a mud hole on the borders 
of the marsh. Just as wedid so, much to our astonishment, 
up went seven English snipe. Two of them settled a few 
yards distant, one of which I started up and secured at once. 
Five flew wild and were now circling around, as though they 
meant to settle. But here they come, going as snipe in the 
early fall only can go. It was but the work of a moment. 
Two of the birds are close together, while a third is ten feet 
away, and almost in range. Bang! and down drop three. I 
am sure of this, for two only are seen flying away, while I 
had a kind of indistinct vision that I saw one some distance 
from thé others plunge into the marsh. We found toem all. 

Among the recollections of my boyhood is a circumstance 
that was considered quite singular at the time. It was the 
bagging of arabbit, a hawk and a partridge in two shots. 
The way it happened was this: I was looking for partridge, 
or properly speaking I should say ruffed grouse, when the 
dog started a rabbit not three yards from my feet. As it 
disappeared under a brush fence I fired and Ponto went off 
in pursuit. But just as I was about to pull the trigger a 
partridge started only a little way from me, a spruce bush 
hiding it, and at the same instant ] saw a sharp-shinned 
hawk pass as a shadow before my eye, and heard something 
like a thud and a flop. Well, of course, I had to load (for 
this was in the days that a boy considered himself happy if 
he had a single barrel muzzleloader), and while I was doing 
this the dog brought me the rabbit. And now I would look 
for the partridge. I had only gone a few steps beyond the 
spruce bush, where he had started from, when what should 
I see but the hawk, as he glided up frum a log and lit upon 
a dead limb about thirty yards away. Here was a shot and 
down he came. But now I must load again. And what is 
this that the dog is bringing me here? Why, it is the part- 
ridge, warm and bleeding, a little piece of his breastis eaten 
off and his side torn out. 

So I once killed two gray squirrels under somewhat sin- 
gular circumstances. 1t was in the early morning, and I 
was among the nut trees almost as soon as the squirrels were. 
There is one feeding near me high up among the branches; 
but now he is coming down, seemingly to pass to another 
tree. I must watch him and sight him along the branches 
until he is about to jump. Now he ison a long limb—take 
him just as he gets to the end of it. I am following him 
with my eye along the gun barrel. But has he stopped? for 
the sight leaves bis head_ and comes upon the head of one 
pointing the other way. I see, I see, they are smelling noses. 
Bang, and two squirrels at one shot are mine, and my 
friends, who are so fond of the pretty creatures, will have a 
stew for dinner. STILLABOY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some twenty years ago I owned a long-barreled, fair- 
shooting, muzzleloading rifle. One day I saw two crows in 
the cornfield pulling the young corn, a trick they are pretty 
handy at. I took the rifle and crawled along a fence to get 
near enough to the crows for a shot. When not closer than 
150 yards the crows took alarm and rose on the wing. They 
flew high and from me toward some woods. I stood a 
moment looking at them sailing away, then thought, as the 
rifle had been loaded two or three days, 1 would shoot it off 
and clean it. I raised the breech of the rifle to my hip, 
pointed the muzzle generally in the direction of the crows 
and fired. I shot one crow through the body and he fell 
dead about 600 yards from where I stood. GF. W. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Under the head of ‘‘Remarkable Shots” I think the follow- 
ing might be worthy of note: 

n 1872, being attached to the engineering force of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, I was on the marsh across the 
wilderness that then lay between Fort Abercrombie, on the 
Red, and Fort Rice, on the Missouri rivers. I carried a 
.45-caliber rifle, chambered for the then Govt. cartridge, 70 
grains powder, 400 grains lead. Seeing a flock of sandhill 
cranes standing in line on the prairie, at a long distance off, 
I raised my rifle to the shoulder and elevating the muzzle at 
about fifteen degrees or so. (It was far above the ranges of 
my elevating rear sight.) I fired. The flock rose when the 
sound reached them, but in a moment one of the birds 
dropped out of the string and fell to the ground. I found 
he had been shot through just below the wings. It was a 
large bird and proved a delicious addition to our camp fare 
next day. The distance must have been near half a — 


KEoxvk, Iowa. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was skirting the edge of a large bush swamp on my right, 
a hill rising toa height of fifty or sixty feet on my left, my 
dog at heel, one pleasant afternoon, when I noticed a quail 
run quickly across my path into the swamp at about sixty 
yards in advance of me. Starting ata trot, intending to 
liush him myself before he could run out of shot into the 
swamp, I had nearly reached the spot of his disappearance, 
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uails. 
Checking myself quickly, to my first barrel the bird fell dead 
at twenty yards; my second dropped the bird in the swam 
after his holding up for short distance. My dog going, as 
supposed, to retrieve the first bird, passed by and up the hill 
fully forty yards, returning to me with two quail that I had 
killed sitting, with the first on the wing. As none arose 
from that vicinity they were the only birds there. 

One morning when point shooting [ was lying low for a red- 
breasted merganser (or sheldrake, as locally known) that was 
coming up against the wind, when as I arose from my blind 
to shoot, another caught my eye coming across the point from 
behind meand before the wind. Thinkinginstantly to take the 
faster bird first and then throw back for the other, and hav- 
ing given him a liberal forelay and about to pull, I noticed 
the other on a direct line, but nearer. Holding my forelay 
for an instant, I polled, shooting both birds dead. 

While boat shooting ove day on Vineyard Sound, I saw 
coming four or five white-winged coots (or velvet ducks), 
about fifty or sixty feet in the air, and following after at 
forty or fifty yards, just clear of the waler, a single of the 
same. The former passed out of shot, and as the latter 
commenced to cut in when nearly opposite, I let him get 
well past me, and when at about forty yards distant shot 
him dead. A more surprised sportsman never sat in a boat, 
for at eighty or one hundred yards distant, and fifty feet in 
the air, out tumbled one of those that had just passed. As 
he dove instantly upon striking the water he was probably 
winged and I could only account for it by a shot changing 
its tlight from striking the water, which retained remarkable 
force for a No. 3 shot. 

I started out from St. Louis with a friend several years 
since for a day’s shooting on the Illinois side, and although it 
was late when our train dropped us, we started to the lake 
for the evening’s shooting. Returning to the gunning house 
when too dark to shoot, I sat upon a fallen tree for a 
moment awaiting my companion, when the rush of wings 
attracted me, and I saw what I took to be a bunch of ducks 
passing itto the lake, and a dark object following. I threw 
up and shot at the latter, and although the shot struck, 
heard no fall, and thought no more of it. The next morn- 
ing we were out before it was light enough for ducks to fly, 
and as I stepped into my blind IL noticed several objects 
which, from their size, I took to be geese, cross a narrow 
band which the sun was ang in the east and disappear. 
A ininute later, hearing wings, | looked up, and seeing a dark 
object passing over, 1 shot, hearing my shot strike as the 
night before and no thud. About noon, having wounded a 
mallard that set his wings for a strip of timber about a 
quarter of a mile distant, I thought as ducks were not then 
moving, I would walk over and see if there was any water 
there. Just as I entered the timber before me lay a fine 
goose, still limp, with a single shot in his breast—the result 
cf my shot of the early morning. Finding neither water 
nor my duck, | returned, agrecing, however, with my friend 
that 1 had no reason for complaint. I then went a little 
way up the lake to a point that ducks frequently passed 
near, and after sitting there a few minutes a teal passed 
back of me and | shot him down into the grass. In going 
to pick him up I stumbled upon my goose of the night 
previous, which, having been wounded, nad crawled ashore 
and died. 

On one occasion when out for a day’s coot shooting with 
my friend S. A. F., of Boston (one of the best shots [ ever 
saw raise a gun upon a duck), our best shot was at a large 
V-shaped flock, which we took in such a position as to rake 
one arm und across the other, expecting a dozen to fall to 
our first barrels. Each shot at the same instant, but not a 
bird fell at first discharge; yet at the hotel we were told 
that we had the largest bag of the season, which was then 
past its height. At a similar shot with a companion we 
brought down fourteen, using Nos. 12 and 15 — 


Fatmootu, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When I was a lad, in Vermont, I was one day walking 
along an old wood road with the brush very thick on either 
side. Looking through the bushes | saw a partridge sitting 
high up on a loga tew rods away. I was too young to 
realize the enormity of a ‘‘pot shot,” so [ covered the bird 
carefully and fired. When the smoke cleared away I saw 
my partridge sitting in the same place. I was very much 
astonished and gave her the other barrel. I then walked 
over to the log, and there I found two dead partridges lying 
close together on the further side of the log. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My experience with the gun, an old flintlock musket, com- 
menced further back than my memory runs clear. But my 
first partridge (ruffed grouse) and my first rabbit (in import- 
ance far outweighing my first buck), were epochs of such 
interest that none of the attending circumstances are blotted 
from memory’s tablet, uor ever will be, while fond recollec- 
tion returns to the scenes of my childhood. 

I mace a remarkable shot more than fifty years ago. Cir- 
cumstances: Corn planted, crows plenty and destructive to 
the sprouting corn. Scene: Cornfield; a single crow on 
fence stake, henhawk on next stake; country boy with big 
musket creeping behind stone wall running at right angles 
to the rail fence on which the marauders were sitting. 
Favorable situation gained, arguments were weighed pro and 
con, crow or hawk, which shall it be; hawks kill the chick- 
ens, crows pull the corn. Verdict: Corn has it, crow must 
die. Noise and smoke. Smoke passes off. Crow and hawk 
both in their death struggles, though twelve feet apart and 
not in line while sitting on the fence stake. 

One more. Lightning strikes a tall hemlock in the Adi- 
rondacks, and kills a porcupine sitting at its foot. Saw the 
lightning stroke and the dead porcupine, as did others. 


oe . 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some years ago I had a rifle pistol, 138 inches long in the 
barrel, muzzleloader, globe sights, about 65 conical bullets 
to the pound. With this accurate little weapon, which did 
not weigh two pounds, I killed two pigeons at one shot at 
100 yards distance, a yellow-winged woodpecker at 120 
yards, a muskrat at 140 yards, and squirrels continually 
from the tops of the highest trees. On one occasion I put 
seven bullets into a 6-inch ring at 220 yurds, and in the old 
days of turkey matches | killed many a turkey at 150 yards 
with the same little gun, without even a skeleton stock, 

The last double shot I ever made with « smoothbore was 
at ducks. In an open place, covered by patches of low 
weeds, I saw three black ducks feeding. 1 paddled to within 
about 80 yards, not an inch less, and not being able to get 
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any closer, I ‘‘iet drive” at them. Just as the shot went off 
a flock of about fourteen blue-winged teal arose about 40 
yards off, and with the second barrel [ brought down seven 
of their number. On going over to where the black ducks 
were when I fired at them, 1 found all three stone dead. 
The first barrel discharged was loaded with a No. 4 Ely wire 
cartridge. ALGONQUIN. 
Orrawa, Canada. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Iam glad to see the boys are bogiaaing to tell the truth 
about their shooting. In the first place, because it is always 
well to be good and George Washingtonian, and secondly, 
because it is just as well as not to be believed occasionally. 
Your readers are sportsmen, and when contributors talk 
about killing every time or at a hundred yards, most of the 
former lay aside the articles of the latter, or mutter to them- 
selves a short, but uncomplimentary adjective implying want 
of veracity or intelligence. I was brought up as an upland 
shot, and acquired my education on quail, woodcock or par- 
tridge. When the scarcity of these reduced me to the infer- 
ior sport of the water, I made some queer work of it. Before 
this fall 1 used to read of the men who killed every quail 
that got up before them, and could produce a woodcock for 
every cap; but noticed that as a general thing I brought 
home as many birds as my companions, although I never 
pretended I could average over half my shots as kills. The 
men who kill every time are paper knights, or only shoot at 
about one bird out of three that rise. But to my contribu- 
tion of ‘‘wonderful shots.” 

I was once in my blind waiting for ducks when two mal- 
lards came along. They were evidently a pair, for the fore- 
most one wes a female and the rear one a male. They 
were flying at least ten feet apart and the second was two 
feet below the first. They were a long shot off, between 
forty and fifty yards—let your hundred yarders note my 
words —and I aimed deliberately at the head bird, intending 
to take the second with my other barrel. I fired, but the 
object of my evil intentions moved majestically onward, not 
sufficiently scared to hurry herself nor to dodge. She evi- 
dently did not know that there were any sportsmen about, 
did not seem to hear the report, and as for the shot they did 
not go her way. But the second bird, the male, ten feet bebind 
the one I had fired at, doubled up, turned over and came 
down with a “‘swash” that drove the spray in a sheet toward 
high heaven. I was so startled at this unexpected result 
that I stood open-mouthed and did not even fire my second 
barrel, but a friend of mine who was in a blind a few hundred 
yards away, pushed out in his boat and came over to me to 
congratulate me on my ‘“‘splendid shot.” ‘You killed him 
dead as could be,” he cried enthusiastically, ‘‘one of 
the neatest things I ever saw, the other was too far off I 
suppose, although I did hope fer a minute that you were 
going to make a double of it.” I did not utter any exculpa- 
tions. I have made so many good shots without getting 
credit for them that I ought to have the benefit of an occa- 
sional fluke. You see the wind was blowing hard and I was 
not up in the art of ‘‘holding ahead.” 

My other memorable shot was at a yelper. Mr. Francis, 
son of the famous life-boat inventor, was in the blind with 
me, and if be sees this he may recall the circumstances. He 
was out of the stand, which had been built on the meadow, 
and had left his gun, when a fine fat yelper came roaring 
into the stools as though he owned the world. On that day 
the wind was blowing a gale, so much so that the bird had 
all he could do to face it, and just hung over the stools, using 
nearly his entire strength to hold himself poised in the air. 
He rested there practically motionless, as much so us though 
he were sitting on a branch, and was near enough to kill 
easily. When I raised my gun and covered him I did 30 with 
the absolute certainty that he would come down heels over 
head into the grass. I pulled the trigger and dropped the 
butt from my shoulder sure there would be nothing more to 
do. To my surprise the bird did not move; he remained in 
the same spot beating his wings, but no more affected by my 
efforts than though | had been at some other occupation. So 
I raised the ‘‘death-dealing tube” once more, and drew, if 
anything, a finer bead on his head. Why! if I had hud a 
rifle, I should have expected to cut his neck or knock his 
brains out. But again no result whatever followed. There 
he stood like some enchanted creature, or what they 
call among gunners when the same happens with 
wildfowl, ‘‘witch geese.” It seemed as though pow- 
der and shot had lost their efficacy, and I felt 
as if the best thing to do would be to fling the gun at him. 
But Mr. Francis, who had been cowering down in the grass 
both to keep out of sight and give me a fair chance, called 
to me to take his gun which was lying beside me. This L 
did, and fired bota barrels with precisely the same creditable 
consequences, and the fine fat yelper went off, hardly know- 
ing that he had been within peril of bis life, possibly un- 
aware that the fireworks had been gotten up for his especial 
benefit. The reason of all this was very simple, but not 
what an upland shooter would find out at once. I held 
straight enough in all cases, but did not allow for the wind. 
As every duck hunter understands when the wind is strong 
enough to retard the flight of the bird, just as much allow- 
ance must be made for it as for his flight under full head- 
way. ; 
Pthink those were the two most ‘‘wonderful shots’‘ I ever 
made, and I describe them to your readers as a sort of en- 
couragement in telling the truth. Rosert B. RooseveE.t. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

An old lawyer friend of mine, Major Knapp, took a dead 
rest with an old long single-barrel shotgun at a.chicken forty 
yards distant on a brush pile and banged away. About half 
way to the brush pile he picked up a chicken that walked 
into the line of fire just as he pulled trigger. Beyond the 
brush pile he found the chicken that he aimed at, and hear- 
ing something rustling in the brush pile, he looked and saw 
a rabbit giving his last kick. Bang away again, be - 


CARROLLTON, Il. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wonder what sort of a cannon ‘‘Cape Rock” uses to kill 
squirrels and other small game with, that he cuts the head 
clean off every time; does he shoot it from the shoulder, or 
is it mounted on wheels? It seems to me if he could always 
“place his bullet in any desired spot,” such as cutting 
cord behind a deer’s ear, etc., it would have been better to 
have creased his squirrels at the base of the brain; there- 
by paralyzing them without mutilating the carcass. This 
method would bave saved him the head for the table, the 
head being generally considered the choice of a squirrel. 

Where he speaks of ‘‘boring through” the half of seven- 
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teen wild turkeys at one discharge of his rifle, reminds me 
of the man who, seeing a dozen Indians sitting in a circle 
round their camp-fire and wishing to kill them all at one 
shot, loaded with his ramrod as a projectile and then placed 
his gun in the fork of a tree, bent it to a half circle, and 
shooting at the nearest Indian, strung the whole outfit, like 
so many sardines on a skewer. 

I think ‘‘Cape Rock,” or his friend, ‘‘Old Col. F.,” must 
have been the party who, seeing a dozen turkeys sitting on 
a limb, split the limb with a bullet and let their toes drop 
in; then after ‘‘snuffing their heads off at his leisure, resplit 
the limb as in tbe first instance, thereby releasing their toes 
and allowing them to drop to the ground. 

If I am right in attributing this latter exploit to ‘‘Cape 
Rock,” I hope he won't be too modest to acknowledge it 

Hien Pornt, Mo., Jan. 18. OSAGE. 


THE GAME DEALERS. 


he conversation with a reporter on the work to be ac- 
complished by the new association, Mr. French, its 
resident, said that there were no authentic statistics touch- 
ing the matter of game supplies in the New York market. 
Making a rough estimate, he placed the value of the entire 
game coming into the New York market at $1,500,000 per 
year. This was inclusive of all sorts, birds as well as four- 
footed game. It was, he said, largely from the West, New 
York State not furnishing more than five per cent., while 
the export trade to Liverpool amounted to as much. With 
the wind up of the game season in New York, there was 
a rush of the game off to the Boston market, where it 
could be legally sold on the evidence of the New York 
bills of lading that it had come from beyond the borders 
of the Massachusetts commonwealth. The Mercantile Ex- 
change, made up of the provision and produce dealers of 
the metropolis, includes in its membership the majority, if 
not all, of the commission men to whom game is consigned. 
It is not unlikely that some sort of a system of reporting 
on the game receipts may be attempted in the future, 
though it is quite as certain that it will be entirely untrust- 
worthy, since there is such a strong temptation to confuse 
the record and prevent the gathering of statistics, which 
may be used at any time as evidence of law-breaking in 
other States, if not in this. The season for game selling 
is limited to the cold months. November sees the begin- 
ning of it, and during December the trade is brisk, tap- 
ering off again during January. During those months the 
game handled includes venison, grouse, quail, ducks, geese, 
snipe, woodcock, rabbits, bear and antelope. 

That the position of the dealers may be fairly presented, 
we print in full the address delivered by Mr. French at the 
meeting last week: 


The game laws of the State of New York have, as we understand, 
been inspired and formulated by the Sportsmen’s Club, or as itis now 
called, The Society for the Preservation of Game. With the avowed 
objects of that society we, as game dealers, game consumers, com- 
mon carriers, and cold-storage men, are in hearty accord. 

Our interests and our appetites prompt us to desire the enactment, 
and the efficient and impartial enforcement of suitable laws for the 
protection and perpetuation of food-bearing wild birds and animals. 

We do not wish to kill the goose—wild or tame—that lays the 

olden egg, and the reported allegation of one of the highest func- 

ionaries of the above named society, that we would williogly strip 
the fields and forests in our greed for present gain and indulgence, 
were it not for their conservative oversight, is puerile and unworthy. 
Our motives may not, to these gentlemen, seem so high-toned, but is 
it not quite as needful and proper to preserve game for food as for 
sport? 

Pwe object to certain ne promans of the New York law; they seem to 
us needless, tyrannical and oppressive, absurdly attempting, in a 
roundabout way, to regulate the killing of game at the expense of 
proper and legitimate trade. 

For instance, deer may be killed in August and September, when 
venison i§ not wanted and cannot well be brought to market in sound 
condition, but this is in the interest of sport. The milk-bearing 
does may be shot, and their fawns, if not killed, must starve. Mr. 
Bergh should give attention to this, It is much more serious than the 
pigeon sport to which he objects. The killing of deer is permitted 
also in October and November, and possession and sale is prohibited 
after the thirty-first day of December, thus crowding into three 
months the sale and consumption of this desirable meat, and depriv- 
ing the community of its use the balance of the cold season, when it 
is equally wholesome and palatable. _ 

We make no objection to any restrictions upon killing that are 
deemed needful to preserve the species, but in abundant seasons the 
supply of legally-killed venison cannot be sold and consumed at reas- 
onable prices before Jan. 1, and this law compels ,the destruction of 
any surplus of legally-killed venison, or its exportation to foreign 
countries or to States, like Massachusetts, where the laws are more 
reasonable, tbus depriving us of the trade, and our citizens of this 
desirable food. 

State laws we have supposed were limited to State territory, and 
could not interfere with the freedom of trade in wholesome, unadul- 
terated, natural products between citizens of different States. But 
this law makes the possession of venison after Dec. 31, whether it 
comes from Minnesota, Mexico or Great Britain a misdemeanor, and 
by the severity of its penalties makes it rank as a crime. 

Every piece of this meat, from whatever State or foreign country, 
subjects the possessor to a fine of $50 and fifty days’ imprisonment. 

The prairie chicken is, as its name imports, a bird of the prairies, 
and as exclusively so asis the partridge a bird of the woods. The 
prairie chicken, unlike the quail, will not remain in settled and culti- 
vated sections. It retires as the farmer advances, hovering upon the 
borders of unbroken prairies and fattening upon the grain of adjoin- 
ing fields. To protectthem > is well, and much to be desired, but 
what has New York, at a distance of 1,000 to 2,000 miles, to do about 
it? Nevertheless this desirable bird, whether from a prairie State, 
from the Indian Territory, or from beyond the limits of any State, 
is, under cover of protecting the game of New York, excluded after 
the 31st day of January. 

Quail flourish everywhere, and in some sections their abundance at 
times becomes a nuisance. This law, under pretense of protecting 
the quail of New York, excludes them from this great metropolis 
after Jan. 31, whether imported from a distant State of this country 
or from Egypt. 

These three varieties of game may be considered representative, 
and quite sufficient to illustrate the leading characteristics of this law. 

Ten or fifteen years ago there might, upon sanitary grounds, have 
been some excuse for this wholesale proscription of lawfully killed 
and lawfully possessed game. Then there were no facilities for its 
preservation under frost, and if kept long after the end of the killing 
season it would naturally become tainted and unwholesome. Now 
cold storage is so developed and increased that large stocks of game 
can be held in perfect condition the year round. Were it not for this 
law, therefore, game, when superabundant, as is now the case with 
quail, could be stored and supplied in accordance with the laws of 
trade, without arbitrary limit as totime. .- 

The Eighth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
reads: ‘Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punnishment inflicted.” 

According to this game law of the State of New York, if a barrel of 
quail, say 200 in number, killed in oo season, and consigned from 
the interior of the State, should through stress of weather or acci- 
dent not reach the consignee until the sale of game had ceased on 
the 31st day of January, he would have to utterly destroy these birds 
a midnight. or be liable toa fine of $5,000 and imprisonment 
5, ays. 

At one moment these birds are legal property, as they had been 
from the time they were shot, at the next moment, without change of 
locality, condition or ownership, they are contraband, involving 
heavy fines and long imprisonment as before stated. The unfortu- 
nate consignee cannot relieve himself by giving the birds away, ex- 
cept in so tar as the recipients of his bounty can dress, cook and eat 
them before midnight. Under this law the predicament of this con- 
signee would have n all the same. had the birds been imported in 
perfect condition from any$foreign country. 

The enforcement of this strange law has been practically in the 
hands of the Society for the Preservation of Game—formerly called 
the Sportsmen’s Club, and their action has been as erratic and in- 
comprehensible as the law itself. 





Long periods have elapsed without any manifestation of their 
friendly supervision. Suddenly some dealer not —_—. favored will 
be | gn upon and unless very strong or very humble, his business 
and financial standing will be ruined. . ‘ 

When the seascn prescribed for selling ends, large quantities of game 
suddenly disappear from view. Either the game dealers and game 
consumers obey such an obnoxious law, with a fidelity unprecedented, 
or have remarkable facilities for evading warrants, or else the 
servitors of the law are remiss in their duties, dull of perception, or 
a blind. Two instances will sufficiently illustrate these state- 
ments. 

After the close of the last quail season a remarkable feat in the 
consumption of quail was publicly undertaken. Day after day the 
champion quail eatar devoured his alloted number, and his wonder- 
ful achievements were daily chronicled in the public prints. 

At least one morning on gad jally called the attention of the 
Society for the Preservation of Game to this violation of the game 
laws, but the —_ gourmandizing of outlawed game went on to the 
successful end. 

Perhaps these refined, high-toned gentlemen considered this ta- 
tory performance great sport, and so winked at the violation of their 
favorite law. 

Soon afterward this society caused a search warrant to be issued 
against a cold-storage warehouse, and there discovered ten barrels of 
frozen quail. This lot of quail came from a Western State where they 
were lawfully killed; they reached the consignee, a commission mer- 
chant in this city, in January, and under instructions of the owner 
were placed in cold storage to await his orders. 

The consignee had no ownership in the birds, and during the lawful 
season sent them into cold storage. Suit was brought against this 
consignee upon the whole lot and judgment asked for $63,500, the 

uantity, at a fine of $25 per bird, no doubt being sufficient to make 
this sum. Afterward they amended their complaint to include only 
one barrel, on which they asked and obtained judgment against the 
consignee for $5,000. 

Exceptions were taken to the rulings of the court and these have 
just been “— but the decision has not yet been rendered. 

Mr, Whitehead, the attorney of the association, is reported in last 
Saturday's Tribune as saying: ‘I believe this court will affirm the 
judgment. We bring prosecutions in the interests of the country’s 
game, which otherwise these people would exterminate. The asso- 
ciation does not press its judgments or ask for e ones.’’ From 
this we conclude that Mr. Whitehead considers $63,500 a large judg- 
ment which he concluded not to press, and that $5,000 is a small one 
which he expects to have confirmed. ck 

Mr. Whitehead says further: ‘‘We want a hold on peopie who are 
liable to break the game laws, The association has been prosecut- 
ing such cases for ten me and spends twice as much as it makes. It 
never puts men in jail. People against whom we win cases throw 
themselves on the mercy of the association and seldom make a mis- 
take in so doing.”’ 

We respectfuily object to doing business under such a law at the 
mercy of this association. Mr. itehead graciously adds: ‘‘There 
are some provisions in the game laws which would be better if modi- 
fied; but game dealers as arule want the modification to be suffi- 
ciently radical to — game of the country into their pockets.” 
We again protest a st this disparagement of our common sense 
as business men. e assure him that we think the association he 
represents has done some good work toward the preservation of 
game, and this we wish to support and defend. If the modifications 
he suggests will fairly remove the difficulties we have specified, and 
meet the reasonable requirements of trade under the changed condi- 
tions now existing, we will be glad to work in harmony with his asso- 
ciation for their speedy enactment. If not, we must of necessity 
labor in other ways for such changes as will enable us not only to 
scrupulously observe the law but to aid in its enforcement. To this 
end we invite game dealers and game consumers, common carriers 
and cold-storage men throughout the country to join us in this effort 
for proper law both here and elsewhere. 


DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

All lovers of the woods and believers in the protection of 
our forests and game should keep agitating this question 
until we have a radical change in tne laws’ I agree with 
the great majority of your correspondents that hounding as 
now carried on in the Adirondacks, if not soon prohibited 
by law, will exterminate the comparatively few deer that 
now remain in those woods. Only a few years since we had 
in the woods of Cattaraugus county, and along the line of 
Chautauqua county, N. Y., a great many deer. The woods 
are there still, thousands of acres of unbroken forests, the 
nicest covers and abundant feeding ground, but not a deer 
in all these hills and woodlands. Need I state the cause? I 
could bring the solid men that live nearest those woods 
whose testimony is unimpeachable. They have in numerous 
instances witnessed the wanton slaughter of the innocents, 
run to their death - cruel dogs and sportsmen (?) so called. 
The settlers raised their protest against this mode of hunting 
in many instances, but when the law protects, moral suasion 
will not stop hounding even though the drive embraces the 
last and only deer in the wood. 

I know, as many of my acquaintances here do (by reputa- 
tion) of a hunter who has a log camp on one of the tribu- 
taries of the Clarion River, in Pennsylvania, who has still- 
hunted over the same ground for years, I might say beyond 
my remembrance, for so long a time that other hunters 
leave him in undisputed — of that certain locality as 
by his priority. This old hunter says the deer do not dimin- 
ish on his ground, from year to year he kills about the same 
—a large number. Now who for a moment would believe 
that had this hunter used hounds all these years, he could 
still find deer on the same ground and in the same quantity. 
Now, if we are to save what few deer we have left, give us 
alaw that prohibits the use of dogs in hunting deer at all 
times and at all seasons of the year, and I would be glad to 
see the same Jaw include floating. Make the offenders in 
both or either punishable by imprisonment. We all know 
that a fine of fifty dollars or double that amount does not 
keep many of the “‘tourist sportsmen” from defying the law, 
but say imprisonment for thirty or sixty days and I think 
the law would be respected hen we should see no more 
deer being hauled out of the woods or hanging around the 
ponds and lakes of the John Biown tract in a decaying con- 
dition, as I have seen even in October. Neither would we 
find, as many of the frequenters of those woods must have 
done, the putrid carcasses of those that died a lingering 
death from the buckshot floater. 

If deer are only killed by the still-nunter they will increase 
is the judgment of the guides (and the men of Maine?) so 
far as I can learn. And if that is so why not give them the 
cool weather to do it in—cut off one of the warm months and 
extend the time to include December. Then if a doe is killed, 
there is no question about the fawn being old enough to 
take care of itself. Then, too, what deer are killed will be 
brought to our home and friends in as palatable condition as 
it is in camp. 

I enjoy the woods at all seasons of the year, and would be 
glad tosee the State take active steps for their preservation, 
especially of our Northern forests, and as a lover and fre- 
quenter of these woods I wish our Legislature to pass more 
stringent laws for the protection of its game. Allagree that the 
deer each year are growing more scarce; that to find a track 
on leaves or snow requires a great amount of walking as com- 
pared with even three or four years ago, and if we get no 
remedy soon the result will be their entire destruction, it 
will be too late. 

I go into the North Woods from the west side and camp 
from four to six weeks each fall. While I may not kill as 
many deer as some others, I may be as successful as the 
average. What hunting I do is st#ictly still-hunting, and 
all who enjoy that kind of sport I am sure will agree with 
my statement, that it is only afew days at most between 


Nov. 1 and Dec. 1 that the still-hunter can follow a deer 
with any degree of success, and those days are when the 
ground is covered with wet leaves, or when the ground is 
covered with light snow and upon leaves not frozen, and 
those are the exceptional days. Still-hunters, as far as my 
observation goes, do not kill a large number per man, but 
from one, two or three, and, in rare instances, five or more 
deer to each gun or sportsman in camp, ae the fall. 
But on the other hand the hounders—say three in a party 
with as many dogs—kill two or three deer each day, not 
being confined to particular days. The hounds will drive a 
deer on frozen leaves, in dry or hot or wet weather, all the 
same. Venison captured in that manner is black and none 
too wholesome when first killed, certainly unfit to eat after 
a few days, and in scores of instances fed to the dogs or 
thrown away in the woods. M. L. F. 
JamEsTOWN, N. Y. 





We have for distribution a printed petition to abolish deer 
hounding in the Adirondacks. It will be sent to any one 
who will secure signatures. The petition reads as follows 
To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of New York: 

We, the undersigned, residents of the oan 
N. Y., respectfully petition that Chapter 543 of Laws of 1874, 
entitled ‘‘An act forthe preservation of moose, wild deer, 
birds, fish and other game,” be so amended as to absolutely 
prohibit the chasing, running and hunting of moose and wild 
deer with dogs, at any season of the year, on the ground that 
such chasing, running and hunting with dogs is very destruc- 
tive to such game and is rapidly destroying the same. 


GAME IN MANITOBA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“I say, Captain, how many lies is true ‘bout this country 
ov yourn bein’ jes a crawlin’ with game o’ all sorts? You've 
bin mos’ everywhere, an’ everywhere else through all this 
precious fine game land ov yourn; an’ say, is there any game 
woth a feller’s steel er lead? Ain’t there nothin’ either as 
you go up agin the Rockies? Ef I ain’t heard the wost 
snarl 0’ lies I’ll be blowed.”’ 

The speaker breathed. He could afford to breathe, for 
he was rich. Being rich, however, was not his atest 
fault; being over credulous and impatient—bad faults in a 
sportsman—wrought many of his troubles. Well, when he 
breathed I tried to answer him by an assurance that reports 
are not always authentic, especially when the reports are 
not veracious. A nervous haste to launch an opinion regard- 
less of what waters it may sail upon or with what it may 
collide, and alike indifferent to the injury it may do, ac- 
counts for many inaccuracies of report. Again, lack of 
necessary data and an unwillingness to confess ignorance of 
game resorts and means of sport contribute to the sameend. | 
explained to Mr. Impatience that we have considerable game, 
but that game is not ‘‘jes a crawlin’ plenty.” The large game 
is not so frequently met as the ‘‘feathery fowl.” Throughout 
our land from east to west there are to be found moose, elk and 
‘‘jumpers,” and in certain localities mule deer and caribou. 
Then file in our geese (Anser canadensis) and the ‘‘wavies.” 
The sandhill crane (our wild turkeys) cannot be overlooked. 
They are heavier than the Canada goose, and are fine eat- 
ing. Our duck family is very numerous; the canvas-back 
being the most rare. Mallard, pintail, blue and green-winged 
teal, gadwall, butterballs, woodduck, ring-necked and mer- 
ganser are frequently met. Indeed, we have specimens of 
sixteen well-marked varieties. The ruffed grouse are plenti- 
ful, as are the sharptail grouse, called ‘‘chickens” through- 
out the country. An occasional pinnated grouse, with its 
unmistakable declinate curves or feathery tuft extending 
back from the head and neck, is to be met. The spruce 
grouse we have also in every mountain where the evergreens 
are to be found. Then follow the rabbits, quick and slow, 
which are ‘‘too numerous to mention.” They are declared 
by some to be more than half hare in their nature. Again, 
we have ‘‘grub not game” in the fast and frisky pigeon; and 
neither grub nor game in the black bear, and they are 
abundant. Foxes we have and wolves as well; both the 
timber wolf and the prairie chap, the coyote. As we ap- 
proach tbe Rockies, our list is supplemented by the addition 
of grizzlies, an occasional buffalo or a small herd, antelope 
and mountain sheep. Martin ‘‘cats” and badger are indis- 
criminate as to locality. The water animals are the regular 
bill of beaver, otter, mink and ‘‘rats.” 

Ways and means of capture are a larger question than 
where to find ‘‘some game.” The moose has a metallic 
formation located so as to aid his hearing, a means of much 
annoyance to the taxidermist, since the difficulty of drilling 
for the spike which must pass into the ear hole is so great. 
The formation resembles both glass and flint under the drill. 
That the exceedingly keen scent and acute hearing of the 
moose accounts largely for the difficulty we experience in 
approaching him is conceded by all. The first fact to be 
learned in moose hunting, I believe to be this, that the moose 
always travels against the wind and never feeds nor lies 
without having described a circle; or almost a circle, stopping 
to feed or lie a short distance to leeward of his track where 
he crossed the wind. In following ,his track a careful 
circling at every point where a halt is likely to be called by 
the moose is an absolute necessity. It need not be stated 
that if the hunter follows the track where the circle is de- 
scribed that the game will smell him if not hear or see him 
and be off at his three-minute trot, which in a day will rather 
badly distance a hunter. Circling is a good scheme when 
following any kind of deer. How to hunt moose and elk is 
a question which every second man will assay to settle in 
the briefest manner. The as of meeting these 
animals partly accounts for the difficulty of stating method, 
together with their marvelous celerity of movement and 
staying power. Itis but a short experience that one can 
get from a single interview, unless in such a case as that of 
starting a moose in a thicket without its knowing where you 
are, and upon your opening fire its circling around you 
evidently more bewildered every shot. 

Whether a moose will condescend to jump or by any 
means leave the trot is a question of which I should like to 
hear something from one who really knows. It is believed 
by many that the elk travel—until the snows are somewhat 
deep—for many miles, and then retrace across the valley and 
‘‘over the hills and far away” to another favorite haunt. If 
this is a fact, light gleams in upon many of the mysteries 
connected with ‘‘good runs” but no ‘‘hide or hair.” 

The methods of hunting the ‘‘jumping deer” are various, 
but not sufficiently retined upon, far as I know, to be reduced 
to asystem. Some hunt them on ponies—in prairie country 
of course—surrounding the willow thickets in which shelter 
is often sought. Others try to run them by dogs, but the 
absence of distinct runways makes this method unsatisfac- 


tory. Stalking is what is most common. 
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A half-breed who kills several jumpers every year, and 
who hunts them on horseback, states that one of these crea- 


tures will jump into a thicket and lie flat in the snow. He 
professes that he shoots most of his ‘‘jumpers” while they 
are in this position. To come up with the jumpers is not 
most easy and satisfactory for the reason that they mix their 
tracks so much. The red deer of Michigan, Ontario and 
Quebec rarely mix their tracks uupursued until just before 
lying down. The elk, or wapiti, in my _ experience, will 
walk directly up to the crest of a hill and ina thicket lie 
with the body at right angles with the trail. The moose’s 
plot is the most cunning, lying with head to track and to 
wind at the same time. ‘ 

The oe are about a third larger than the ordinary red 
deer. Hearing them spoken of as the ‘“‘little jumping deer,” 
I have sized dozens or scores, and find that the does run 
from 120 to 160 pounds and the bucks from 190 to 240 
pounds. These are not the blacktail deer, which with us 
go up to 280; two of ours, bucks, weighing 567. A jumper 
is terrified by hounds beyond reconciliation. Moose and 
elk, when dogged by either hound or man, strike for the 
en, a great distance from which they are not often 
ound. 

I have not sought to teach anybody; but stated a few facts 
which I know, wishing that some one or many, either by 
way of friendly chat on the same line or by way of criticising 
what I have stated, may supplement from actual knowledge 
these few facts. The deer chat is what I most delight in 
in the Forest AND STREAM. Let us have much more of it. 
At another time I shall give some of our camp narratives, 
in which experience has preponderated over ——. 

URON. 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Here is a section with as grand mountain scenery as is 
found anywhere in the United States, with countless streams 
running with translucent, pure and cold mountain water, 
teeming with thousands of mountain trout. Save these 
delicious fishes none other inhabit those streams.' Small 
game, such as turkeys, pheasants, partridges aud — 
are plentiful, while the opossum, raccoon and groundhog are 
numerous. Bears are found in the laurel beds near White- 
sides and Balsam mountains, while in Horse Cove, east of 
Lovers’ Leap, and Mt. Satula, deer are quite plentiful. A 
few days since nine were seen in one drove. Thcse killed 
are in the finest condition, as the chestnut mast was good 
there. No ordinary animals will ever be found, where ot 
the six lespedezas found in this State, the best of them all, 
the striata, grows. It is the finest grazing plant known, 
while its fattening qualities excel those of any other plant or 
grass, either cultivated or wild. Hence it produces animals 
of superior size and quality to those of less favored localities. 
In the center of this fine sporting region is the nine-year old 
town of Highlands, with its 300 inhabitants, on the summit 
of the Blue Ridge, at an elevation of 3,700 feet above the 
level of the sea, and at a greater altitude than any other town 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It was built as a health resort 
for consumptives, and its business men and inhabitants are, 
with a single exception, those who come here for their health. 
many of whom claim to have regained it, while otbers are so 
much benefited as to be induced to remain with the hopefof 
ultimate and permanent relief. The old residents, when 
attacked with pulmonary affections, used to get a stopping 
place as near Mount Satula as possible, and there breathe the 
invigorating atmosphere, drink the pure cold water and a tea 
made from the bark of a certain tree that grows here, and 
marvelous are the tales they tell of cures thus effected. 

J. W. WALKER. 


HigHianps, N. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS GAME NOTES. 


gene good scores of partridge and woodcock have been 
\ made within fifty miles of Boston during the season 
just closed. Black, wood and teal ducks and a few Canada 
geese huve been shot from some of the large ponds where 
they stop for rest and food on their long journey to the 
South. The partridge is the staple game bird with us, as 
they can stand the cold and deep snow of winter, and are 
much better able to take care of themselves than Bob White 
or the migratory woodcock. 

The flight of woodcock arrived about the 9th of October, 
or soon after a snowstorm in Canada, and as the weather 
was mild here, they seemed to be coming for some two 
weeks. If the weather is very cold they make a very short 
stay with us, and I have noticed that a snowstorm or frozen 
ground will frighten and hurry them off quickly at this 
season of the year. Very few breed here now compared 
with former years, and our gunners depend mostly on the 
flight birds, and they are fortunate if they find out when 
they come and what cover they are in, as the ground they 
stop over a day or two in one season may be deserted by 
them the next. A few years ago I was out with a friend 
about the last of October and had hunted over most all the 
ground and in the cover where we had found them in 
previous years; but had started very few birds, although we 
had a good setter, when just before dark we came to the 
south side of a hill near a large pond covered with a sparse 
growth of scrub oak, pine and sweet ferns, when the dog 
came to a point, and as we moved up to flush what we sup- 
posed to be a partridge, three or four woodcock started up, 
which so surprised us that there was some wild shooting at 
first, for at almost every step they started up from all around 
us and the cover seemed to be full of them. 

We shot as long as we could see, which was not long, and 
bagged quite a number of fine birds, but were compelled to 
leave a great many till morning, when we hoped for some 
fine sport; but the weather was growing colder, and when 
we returned to the cover in the morning, not a bird could we 
find. They had departed for their winter homes in the 
South. I have found it very difficult in some seasons to get 
more than one or two days, on account of the short stop, 
caused by cold weather or a snowstorm coming on. 
My score has been small this year compared with other sea- 
sons; but I have enjoyed the woods and the hunting as much 
as when I spent more time and found game more plenty, and 
made larger bags in former seasons. 

One singular fact in regard to the woodcock is that the 
female is larger than the male. If I am not mistaken, it is 
the reverse with all other birds except birds of prey. The 
heaviest woodcock I ever shot weighed eleven ounces. As 
the average weight of the woodcock is between six and seven 
ounces, it must have been a large female. I think if corres- 

ndents would send in the weight of large game birds shot, 
it would interest many readers of the ForEsT AND aye 

G..L. B. 


CatcHine a Fox AsLEEP.—Several years ago, while out 
still-hunting one November day for deer, I crept to the top 
of a sharp ri Looking over the ridge beyond, and some 
sixty yards below me, there on top of a small knoll curled 
up like a ball, partially imbedded in the snow, lay a red fox 
fast asleep. Clapping my rifle to the side of a tree and hold- 
ing full low for the center I killed him. I have shot and 
trapped many before and since, but never caught any more 
napping. In answer to several inquiries regarding the attrac- 
tive qualities or charm supposed to attach by the use of 
asafcetida in trapping the fox, let me say that it is as much 
superior to gunpowder as the latter isto sawdust, one trial 
of either being sufficient to satisfy the most skeptical.—Cap 
Lock (Frewsburg, Jan. 12, 1885). 


Your correspondent, ‘‘N. D.,” of Swanton, Vt., wishes 
to know if any one else ever caught a fox asleep. A gentle- 
man in this town was out fora stroll] and came to a bowl- 
like formation several rods across, at the bottom of which 
was a fine red fox curled up and fast asleep. The man re- 
turned home, a distance of nearly half a mile, for his gun, and 
again returning shot and killed the fox.—C. (West Sterling, 

ass., Jan. 12). 


Foxes in TrREES.—Franklin Falls, N. H., Jan. 12.—‘‘C. 
L. 8.” tells of a fox being shot from the top of a tall cedar. 
The fox toclimb a tree must be a different species from 
what we find in New Hampshire. Two Franklin men had 
been into a neighboring town and were feeling pretty well 
on their return. When within about a mile of the village 
they espied an animal which they took for a fox. Spring- 
ing from the buggy, one of them threw a stone, when rey- 
nard skipped up a tree. Without taking into account the 
fact that this was an unusual thing for a fox of the Granite 
State to do, they began to pelt it with stones and clubs. In 
a short time, however, a female voice was heard asking 
them to ‘‘Let my cat alone.” As quickly as they had left 
their team they returned to it, and were mum about the 
matter. But ‘murder will out,” and if you wish to wake 
them up you have only to ask if they ‘‘ever knew a fox to 
climb a tree?”—O. A. T. 


To Be Por THrovueH.—State Game Protector Leonard, 
of Ogdensburg, is in the city, and entered a complaint to the 
district-attorney against the parties who killed the deer near 
Chaumont last month, and will make an effort to have them 
indicted before the next grand jury.— Watertown Times. We 
hope the newspapers all over Northern New York will pub- 
lish the above item, and add this statement that there is at 
least one State game protector who has the courage to dis- 
charge his duty and enforce the laws of the State. Also, that 
he has the backing of the St. Lawrence Game Club, whose 
officers are wealthy, independent men, and are determined 
that all animals, fish and birds which come under the enum- 
eration of game shall have the season of rest which the law 
allows them. If the Franklin county people who complained 
of offenses down that way will furnish the evidence, there 
= =e violations, hereafter, in that direction.—Ogd. 

ournal. 


No QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY.—The Newark Call 
reports that as the New Jersey game laws are now, ‘‘their 
constitutionality is frequently questioned, and few persons 
will attempt to push a case to conviction when they know 
that the very ground-work of the law is weak. An in- 
stance of this exists in the law which forbids a man 
to catch fish or kill game on his own premises at any time 
he may incline todo so. The best tempered and least blood- 
thirsty farmer in the State will fight when he is told that he 
cannot have the birds and fish that are bred on his own land, 
and would go out and slay them needlessly rather than bow 
his head to alaw which he deems unconstitutional and ag- 
gressive.” There is no better established principle than the 
State’s right to control the killing of game by individuals on 
their own lands; and it is full time that land owners in New 
Jersey and in every other State understood the principle. 


Wisconsin.—La Crosse.—Shooting has been good in this 
locality, still I have known parties to go out and hunt all 
day and not get a feather. One gun killed 205 mallards one 
afternoon; another man got 60in a short time, and said if he 
had been on the ground a couple of hours sooner he might 
have had some good shooting. Mallards have been brought 
in here by the wagon load and sold on the street for 15 
cents a head. My score is nil, as when it is the time to go 
for ducks my business is such I cannot get out. I did get 
out one day for partridges and killed three, and on Thanks- 
giving Day got three more.—H. E. W. 


Tue Micuican AssocratTion.—Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan., 
1885.—The tenth annual session of the Michigan Sports- 
men’s Association will be held at Lansing, commencing at 
7:30 P. M., on Tuesday, Feb. 3, 1885. Every club in the 
State is invited to send delegates, and every person interested 
in conserving the public property composed of the wild 
animals of the earth, air and waters, so as to continue to 
the present and future inhabitants this healthful supply of 
f and recreation, is earnestly solicited to be present.— 
Mark Norris, Secretary. 


Spring WILDFOWL SHootine.—LHditor Forest and Stream: 
1 have done a great deal of duck shooting in the last twenty 
years, and I find at present that our shooting grounds, where 
ducks were once so abundant, are now almost worthless, 
— ina great measure to the incessant shooting carried 
on. think that unless spring shooting is abolished our 
shooting here will soon be a thing of the past. Our law, as 
it is, allows the killing of certain birds in the spring, which 
I consider is a loose way to protect.—S. (Oshawa, Ont.). 





Wary WILDFOWL.—I have often noticed a peculiarity of 
the bluebill and redhead ducks, that is, their way of send- 
ing one of a large flock at rest out in the lake or open water 
to the feeding grounds or marshes and making a circuit, as 
if to see that no danger awaits them, and then return to the 
flock. If hunters are numerous they will repeat it until all 
is quiet.—S, (Oshawa, Ont.). 


STONEHAM SPORTSMEN’S CLUB.—Stoneham, Maas., Jan. 
11.—At our annual ee 7, the following officers 
were elected: President, P. H. Home; First Vice-President, 
Elbridge Gerry; Second Vice-Presideut, A. O. Emerson; 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. P. Brett; Trustees—F. M. 
Sweetser, A. O. Emerson, Frank Lamson.—H. P. Brert, 
Secretary. 


Nova Scor1ra.—New Glasgow, Dec. 27.—I killed a very 
fine moose early part of the month, largest killed for three 
years. Weighed 800 pounds; horns measured. 4 feet 54 
inches. Sent head to my friend, L. B. Bell, of your city. 
L. B. B. and self leave here on the 3d prox. for a fortnight’s 
hunt.—GLOoBE SIGHT. 


A Tuatrty-Two-Pounp 'Coon is reported from Ellenville, 
N. Y. Captured by Jack Deyo. 


Marine Woopcock.—In article on this subject in last issue, 
for ‘‘Cortland,” read Portland. 


Sea and River ishing. 


TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 
WE TRAMP. 


FTER a sound sleep in a good bed, m which, if the 
+X sheets did not smell of lavender like those where Wal- 
ton used to sleep, they were clean and wholesome, we arose 
and went below. The a was bright and cool, and on 
the piazza, the only trace of Old ‘‘Si” and his comrades was 
the tobacco stains on the floor. Old John Naps of Greece, 
and Cicely Hacket were not as unreal to Christopher Sly on 
finding himself in the magnificent chamber of the nobleman, 
than was ‘‘Old Si” to us on that June morning; he was like 
a memory of long ago, and his eulogy on Ike Sonwent bay 
horse seemed like the faint exquisite music of a dream, if 
Fadladeen would allow the comparison. It was evident 
that Jack did not care to remember the conversation on the 
piazza and, as I had annoyed him sufficiently the evening 
before by pretending to like it, there was no occasion to 
allude to it. After breakfast he asked what the programme 
would be, and when he learned that I proposed to go over 
to the Bigosh he merely remarked; ‘Oh! 1 thought you 
would stay to find out if Old Si knew Simpkins’s mare.” 

The canned [re and camp equipage had arrived ahead 
of us, and we decided to take the rods and creels in order 
to fish before the Colonel and the Doctor came. As it was 
full fourteen miles to ‘‘Uncle Ben’s” through a winding 
path in the hills and at least twenty by the road, we nat- 
urally chose the shortest route. he landlord insisted 
that we could do the distance in four hours and arrive 
at Uncle Ben’s for dinner, and therefore there was no 
need of putting up a lunch. I insisted on a lunch, 
and a big one at that, for I knew that we both would 
find a hundred things to stop for, and that if we reached 
the house at sundown it would be about all we would do, 
Had Jack’s father, the Colonel, been there he would have 
covered the fourteen miles in less than four hours, for he 
would be walking to reach a trout stream and to wet his 
line at the earliest moment. The Doctor would have taken 
more time, because he would stop to botanize and gather 
geological specimens, and then push on. We would travel 
slowly and enjoy seats on logs, by springs, excursions up 
hillsides to investigate whatever took our fancies, birds’ 
nests, and the many little things of interest. 

Time was made for slaves, we would take no note of it 
save when certain symptoms should cause a suspicion that it 
was lunch time, therefore our creels were filled with pilot 
bread, sardines in mustard, canned baked beans, and bologna 
sausage. We merely took our rods and creels, leaving all 
the other impedimenta to be brought down by team. We 
stepped off lively for the first four miles, which brought us 
past the cleared fields and fences and to the foot of the 
mountain to the north of which lay the foot path which 
cut off several miles from the distance required if we fol- 
lowed the road to the south of the mountain, while nearly 
due west lay the Bigosh, with the mountain between us. 
Jack proposed that we take a straight line and cross the 
mountain, to go as the crow flies, as he said, ‘‘for,” argued 
he, “‘it can’t be over ten miles that way, possibly not five if 
there was a direct tunnel through the mountain.” 

‘‘Jack, my boy, have you ever climbed a mountain in an 
American wilderness where no axe has ever struck, and 
where there is no trail?” 

‘No; but I’ve done a little Alpine climbing.” 

“A very different affair. In the Alps it is mainly bare 
rock, and if you don’t break your neck you get through all 
right. Here there is no chance to break your neck, and no 
way to make over four 1iles a day with the hardest kind of 
work, climbing logs. The mountain itself is a small affair 
compared with the logs that lie on its sides, and it is nearly 
as hard to go down one side as it is to go up on the other.” 

‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘this ravine is not the smoothest track 
in the world; it is crooked, and the trails lead up side ravines 
in such a way that one gets lost easily. Besides, we have to 
go around instead of in a straight line, as we could go by 
the compass.” 

I cut a long and slender twig, and holding ene end in 
each hand, bowed the middle up. ‘‘Jack,” said I, ‘how 
far is it from one hand to the other, following this twig?” 

‘About three feet.” 

Then keeping the hands at the same distance I let the bow 
drop to a horizontal, and said: ‘‘It is just as far now from 
one hand to another around the twig, and it is just as far to 
go over this mountain asto go around it; in one instance 
the curve is vertical and in the other horizontal, and we can 
go around it with comfort on this trail in four hours easy, 
and can take all day to do it and enjoy the trip. If we go 
over it we will work hard, and it will take two or three days, 
and if there is any fun in it I don’t see it. I will not trust 
you to go alone, but if you are bent on going over I will go 
along, but you start in and try it half an hour by the watch, 
while I sit on this stump, and if at the end of that time I 
hear you whoop for me I will follow. Never fear about 
side trails leading from this; I know them, and you were 
over them twice last year and should remember which is the 
right one.” 

‘All right,” said Jack, and we branched off into the trail 
which was well beaten at the start, but later on was not so 
plain by reason of the numerous branches leading to streams, 
settler’s cabins and logging camps. 

[t was very warm now that the timber shut out the air, 
and the sun was crawling higher, and the first spring of 
cool water tempted us to lie down near it and enjoy the 
coolness. A great blundering bumble bee somehow took a 
fancy to climb up my shoulder and became entangled in the 
grass by my neck. Jack wanted to kill it but I told him 
that if he tried it I would probably be stung, while if he 
let it alone it would go away. It buzzed and droned for a 








moment and was gone, and to Jack’s astonishment it did not 
use its sting, they never do if unprovoked. We sat in silence 
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glove. I suppose no one will use anything but the best 
smooth, round gut, free from flat places, free from metallic 
glitter, and free from a harshness that is discovered by pass- 
ing the gut length between one’s fingers. When the gut is 
selected cut off the imperfect ends and place it in tepid 
water until it is thoroughly soaked and soft, then tie the end 
loop by doubling one end of the gut length and making a 
common knot in the doubled portion. 


a few minutes when I attracted Jack’s attention by a 
motion of the hand and a signal to keep still. We held our 
breaths, there was a cock ruffed grouse coming toward us. 
It was on the side hill and was occasionally hid by the under- 
brush. It mounted a log and looked about, dressed its 
plumage, and once raised its wings in a manner that seemed 
as if it was about to drum, but it did not, and soon after it 
stepped down and was lost in the forest, unconscious that two 
pairs of human eyes Lad been upon it. I have gone into the 
woods many times for the pleasure of creeping through 
thickets and getting a glimpse of forest life when the objects 
of it were ignorant of the presence of one of the tribe of their 
arch enemy. Many a time when I have had a gun and game 
was my object, have the things 1 looked for gone unharmed 
when they came before me without their knowing it, and 
my interest in their actions in a state of nature overbalanced 
the desire to kill. Jack’s interest in the bird showed that he 
had something of this fecling, for he hardly winked while it 
was near. After it was gone he drew a long breath, indica- 
tive of suppressed emotion, and asked, ‘‘What was that, a 
wild turkey?” 

‘‘No, Jack, it may have looked as big as a turkey to you, 
no doubt it did, but the scales would show that it would take 
many of them to equal a turkey in weight. It was a ruffed 
grouse, cailed partridge in New York and East, and pheasant 
in Pennsylvania and South. It acted as if it was about to 
drum, but this is hardly the time of year for that.” 

“What is drumming?” 

“‘A call for its mate. The male bird gets ona log, and 
with its wings makes a noise like distant thunder, beginning 
slow, with a noise like ‘bump, bump;’ it increases the sound 
until the strokes run together in a long roll. I don’t know 
whether it is made by the wings on the uir or by striking the 
sides with them. I was once watcbing for ducks on a lake 
in Northern Miunesota, when a ‘black partridge,’ a very 
rare bird, drummed on a log within ten feet of me, and I 
watched the performance, which was repeated several times, 
before he went off unharmed.” 

“Why didn’t you shoot it?” 

‘Had no desire to. The bird was rare and would have 
one into the pot, and I preferred to let it go and breed. 
‘ertainly I never saw it again, never expected to, because 

the chances are all against it; but it was a handsome bird, 
and if it had choice would have preferred to live. 1 think 
the so-called black partridge is not a species, but merely a 
melanistic form of the common ruffed grouse, just as the 
black squirrel is the same as the gray one; in some parts there 
are no black squirrels and in others there are black and gray 
in one nest, I believe often in one litter.” 

We started on, but this portion of the trip has been spun 
out so long that if it is of interest I will tell you how we got 
on in another issue of FoREST AND STREAM. 

FRED MATHER. 


The hooks can now be tied on while the gut is soft—this 
is what I did for many years, and do now, occassiovally—or 
the gut may, by making a knot in one end and using a pin 
in the loop, be stretched on a board to dry and then tied. 
The whipping is the same in either case, but if the gut is 
whipped after it is dry, the parts to be covered by the silk 
must be nicked or dented, which is done between the teeth, 
care being taken not to bite so hard asto split the gut. I 
find that the whipping is equally secure whether the gut is 
either wet or dry. Another thing I have found made no dif- 
ference, that is, whether the whipping began at the end of 
the shank and extended toward the bend of the hook or vice 
versa. From tying retnforced snells, Ihave got into the 
habit of beginning the rounding at the end of the shank; but 
as I always fasten the silk with an invisible knot, there is 
little danger of a fisb cutting the knot with its teeth, as has 
been claimed they will do. A snell is quite apt to become 
weak or even break just at the end of the shank from con- 
tact with it. Some shanks terminate in a veritable point; 
such I cut off with a pair of cutting pliers and then file 
smooth with a fine file, but all hooks larger than No. 3 Dub- 
lin, Limerick (O’Shaughnessy) I ‘‘reénforce” by making the 
gut double for half or three-quarters of an inch above the 
end of shank. The easier way to do this is to make a long 
loop with » common knot similar to the loop made for at- 
taching the snell to the leader. If one’s gut lengths will not 
warrant this appropriation, a short piece of gut may be 
wound on to the shank with the snell, and the free end of 
the extra piece fastened to the snell with a bit of waxed silk. 
Having gut-lengths, hooks, wax and silk, wax thoroughly 
a piece of silk by holding one end between the teeth and the 
other in the left hand. Holding the hook at the bend between 
the finger and thumb of the left hand, lay the end of the 
waxed silk on the shank a little above the point of the hook 
and take four, five or six turns, according to the size of 
the hook, with the silk around the shank until the end is 
reached. 


SNELLING OR GIMPING HOOKS. 


' reading up the back numbers of Forest anD STREAM 
I discovered the inquiry of Mr. H. P. Ufford regarding 
the caption of this letter, and in the last issue of the paper 
“J. W. T.” also asks that anglers throw such light upon the 
operation as experience has taught them. I gladly send my 
contribution, premising that for a score of years and more I 
have tied each year ‘‘dizzens on dizzens” of bass, pike and 
perch hooks, and lake trout gangs for my own use and the 
use of friends and guides, and I do not now remember 
that I have had to lament the loss of a fish through the de- 
fective whipping of a hook. It is pleasant work, and during 
the close season, when an angler has to live upon the hope 
of the future and the recollections of the past, many an 
evening can be spent not only pleasantly, but profitably. 
Not to take into the account the satisfaction one has of fish- 
ing with his own handiwork, the angler will secure more fish 
with his home-tied hooks than with those sold at some tackle 
shops. Tackle dealers cannot afford to devote the time to 
tying hooks for the ‘‘trade” that an angler will devote to the 
same purpose for hisown use. One dealer was frank enough 
to admit this to me. If one orders his hooks tied for him by 
a first-class dealer, and pays the price, they will be all that 
can be desired. 

Last summer, while fishing with a friend for black bass, 
he put on anew snell taken from a package bearing the 
name of a well-known wholesale tackle house. He hada 
bite, struck and found the gut length had pulled out from 
tke whipping. I asked if he had soaked the gut before 
baiting, and he said he had. I offered him my tackle book, 
but he wished to try another of bis own snells, and declined. 
In a moment he lost another fish in thesame manner, and he 
took my hooks. I examined his snells; the hooks were good, 
and his gut round and smooth as one could wish. The whip- 
ping looked perfect, but I tied them all over in the evening 
and he had no more trouble with them. 

Why straight-shanked hooks are marked and the taper- 
shanked not, [ cannot say. I have seen marked hooks used 
like the flattened hooks, 7. ¢., fastened directly to the line by 
tying the end of the line midway of the shank, and then by 
a series of half hitches ‘‘knitting” the line up to the end of 
the shank, the free end of the line, left over after the knot, 
being confined under the half hitches. This description 
may not be very clear, but I trust fresh-water anglers will 
not be obliged to resort to it. 

One of the most important factors in making a well-tied 
hook is the wax, and this should be white wax, such as is 
used by fly-tyers. Owing to the kind offices of a fly-maker 
I no louger make my own wax, but when I did I used the 
colorless wax of Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, which is 
made from the following recipe: 

“Burgundy pitch 120 grains, white resin 60 grains, tallow 
20 grains. Powder and mix the pitch and resin and put into 
an oven ina pipkin. When melted add the tallow and stir 
all together. Let the mixture stand twelve hours.” 

The following, which I cut from the English Fishing Ga- 
zette, I have never tried, but it reads gocd: 

‘“‘Take 2 ounces of the best resin and } ounce of beeswax, 
simmer together in a pipkin for ten minutes, add + ounce of 
tallow, continue to simmer for fifteen minutes, then pour 
the mass into a basin of water and work it with the fingers 
until it is perfectly pliable.” 

Pure beeswax is of no earthly account in tying hooks. 
The wax that I get from my friend the fly-maker is fully as 
adhesive as shoemaker’s wax, is never brittle and always 
clean. In tying hooks to silkworm gut always use ‘ A” 
silk. I use red, but the color is of little moment, for when 
> werene is a the — is lost under shellac. 

the wax is not u requently it may become a trifle 
hard, but this will be ieee by working between the ape ena a 
fingers. For the tackle trunk or tackle book only a small | Haitor Forest and Stream: 
bit is required and is nicely kept in a piece of an old kid! ‘J.W.T.” wants to know how to fasten hooks securely op 


Then make three or four turns of che silk close together, 
just at the ends, so as to completely cover it, as a cushion or 
shield against the wear of the steei, should it come in direct 
contact with the gut. These first few turns of the silk 
make a spiral ridge around the shank which acts like the 
marks on the straight shanks when using soaked gut, and 
with dry gut act in combination with the dents made with 
the teeth to prevent the steel and gut pulling apart. 

When the end of the shank is covered, lav the gut length 
on the back of the shank and wind the silk closeiy and 
tightly to the point of beginning. Notice the silk as you 
wind to see that it is well waxed, or wax as occasion de- 
mends. When the starting point is reached lay the free end 
of the silk on the winding with the end toward the end of 
shank, which makes a loop in the silk, then take the slack 
of the loop and continue winding for three or four turns, but 
wind over the free end of silk. The following diagram will 
show the manner: 





AA, free end of sil turned back on winding. Take 
slack of loop at B and wind over silk, A A. Then take free 
end of silk and draw tight and cut off closely. When the 
winding or whipping is finished it will be found that the 
wax has been squeezed to the outside of the silk by the pres- 
sure in winding. This must be rubbed smvoth with finger 
and thumb, when it will appear that the silk is nicely coated 
with the wax. With a camel’s hair brush go over the wind- 
ing withorange shellac and put aside to dry until the alcohol 
evaporates, leaving a smooth coating of shellac over the silk 
and wax. It may be necessary to renew the shellac after a 
time, but one will have had so much fishing with hooks tied 
in this manner before it is necessary, that it will be done 
with thanks for past services. 

Hooks are tied to gimp in the same way as above described, 
except black linen thread is used instead of silk, and the 
loop in the end of the gimp snell must be made by winding 
the doubled parts instead of tying. 

Snelled hooks ought uot to be used until softened in water 
any more than a leader should. Hooks should always be 
filed at the points with a small file; this I du to every hook 
[ use, whetuer a tly-hook or hook on gut or gimp. [ have 
touched up the same hook with a file two or three times in 
a day’s fishing, and 1t pays, too. 

Some one recently said something in your columns about 
staining gimp. Gimp that I have gotten out from England 
was stained, but 1 never discovered that it had any merit 
over bright silver gimp. Pike, Z. luciws, are, seemingly, 
not particular about a shade of color, and I have never used 
gimp for other firh. If ‘“‘H. P. U.” and “J. W. T.” will 
tie thir hooks in the manner I have described, I feel conti- 
dent that they will have no reason to deplore the separa‘ 
of hook and gut from de:ective winding. It may be a 
presumptuous for me to have given my mode of tying huvas 
when the experience of my friend Mr. Wells was valled for, 
but as he never fishes with other than a fly, I ventured from 
cover. A. N. CHENEY. 























gutand gimp. He says: ‘(Cements with alcohol as a solvent 
are sure to dissolve,” ‘‘gutta percha is porous,” etc. I think I 
can give him a receipt which will enuble him to makea wax 
that is waterproof and will hold a hook of any kind until 
the snood breaks. The mode of preparation is as follows: 
Get a common jum pot, and to two ounces of the best yellow 
rosin in powder, add one drachm of white beeswax sliced in 
minute pieces. Place the jar in asaucepan of Boiling water, 
taking care that no water getsin the jar. Stir thoroughly 
with a stick when melted. Add two and a half drachms of 
lard (without salt), and let the whole remain ten minutes, 
stirring it the while. Pour it into cold water, and while 
warm pull and knead it, to give it toughness, until nearly 
cold. Witha pair of greased scissors cut it into twelve 
balls. Give eleven of these balls to your friends; the one 
which you keep for your own use will last you a year or 
more. eep the wax in a cellar or other cool place. Extra 
heavy salmon gut makes a good snood. Soak it in warm 
water, bite the end flat for a distance of three-eighths of an 
inch. Tie on with heavy sewing silk well waxed. When 
winding on the silk be careful to draw so tight that the 
wound part shows a glossy surface. This iscaused by the 
wax oozing through the fibers. If the part that is wound 
does not show this glossy surface, the work has not been 
properly done, Either the thread was not waxed aufficiently 
or it was not drawn tight and kept so until secured. If a 
fine finish is desired, varnish with shellac dissolved in alco- 
hol. This varnish may or may not hold throughout a whole 
season; it is a small matter, he wax is there to stay, and 
will do its work until the snood is worn out. I used this 
wax last season, tying all of my own hooks and a large num- 
ber for my friends, and I have yet to hear of the first one to 
give way in the binding. I have never used gimp, but I be- 
lieve it would hold on gimp, as it has never failed to bold on 
to anything with which I have seen it come in contact. It 
can easily be removed from the hands by using soap and 
warm water. . A. LEopoxp. 
NorRRIsTowN, Pa., Jan. 17. 


HOOKS ON GIMP. 


= a recent issue Mr. H. P. Ufford asks for information 
regarding the tying of the snell to the hook and the best 
material for the purpose. 

I am not a fisherman in the common acceptation of the 
term, and yet I enjoy a day along the streams catching 
nothing. 1 fully agree with your correspondent, ‘‘Pile,” in 
saying that common shoemaker’s wax is the best ordinarily 
obtainable for the purpose. To tie take saddler's silk, any 
color, and wax thoroughly. lf your hook has been hammered 
into a flat head, cut it off by means of a file. Take the 
hook between the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, 
the point of the hook from and the shank toward yourself. 
Put the end of the waxed silk at the top of the shank of the 
hook, or very near it; then begin to wind at the hand—the 
left hand near the curve of the hook—winding over the 





thread which was placed at the top of the shank, and wind- 


ing evenly along the shank. When within about three turns 
of the top, lay the gimp or gut along the shank of the hook 
and toward your own person from the piece of wrapping 
silk that you have covered (this may, perhaps, be made 
clearer by taking a hook and holding it between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand, keeping the top of the 
shank up and the point of the hook away from the body). 
If you use gut, dip it in boiling hot water while you are 
wrapping the hook as above. Then wrap from the top of 
the hook over the gut and the previously wrapped hook, 
drawing your silk tight as you proceed, and observiag to 
keep the wrappings close together, and to rewax the silk as 
it may be removed by the heat and the friction of the hand. 
When within a half-dozen turns of the bottom of what has 
been already wrapped, throw the silk along the shank of the 
hook toward your body from the covered gut, leaving a 
loop with which to complete the wrapping; this will 
cover a part of the thread and leave you an end that you 
catch and draw tight. Thus you have no knot in the whole 
affair. 

It is very difficult to describe this matter in words. Ten 
minutes with a fisherman or an old sailor will show H. P. U. 
more of what I mean than pages of print. 

As regards gut, fine gut is very hard to get; most is 
scraped. Usually it can be detected by its frayed appear- 
ance, but I have known old fishermen deceived. A hook 
tied as I have mentioned will never pull off, but frequently 
they become worn. In such case a very good course is to 
paint them with genuine pine tree tar, and let it dry. If this 
cannot be done rub them with shoemaker’s wax. 

Gimp is usually silk covered with brass wire. The best 
gimp l’ve ever been able to procure was a bass violin string. 
They cost, but they are strong, and may be fastened as 
above. One trouble with gimp is that the metallic winding 
of the gimp will, through contact with the steel] hook, gener- 
ate magnetic currents and speedily rot the gut, or so corrode 
the shanks of the bcok as to render the fastening ineffective. 
This is especially the case in salt water, or in water contain- 
ing any great amount of any mineral matter. The following 
varnish may be of benefit to others beside Mr. U.: 


Alcohol (absolute)..........000-secccccscesscescecs 6 parts. 
GENE 505 6.:ca since Otem ase Drews sseceanvsmnne’ 3 parts. 
Gum Benjamin (or benzoin).... .....-...-..-+.-.- 1 part. 


Keep in a warm place for a fortnight before using, and 
apply to hooks, gimp or gut before tying, allowing time for 
tbe varnish to dry. 

There is a knot—but it is not applicable to tying guts or 
hooks—so simple and of so frequent use that I give it here: 
Take two pieces of anything that will tie for practice, of 
pack thread or twine, place them parallel to cach other, 
make a simple knot, single, with the one next you, around the 
other, and with the one furthest from you around the first, 
then draw them together. If you want the knot very strong, 
draw within a fourth inch of each other, and wrap the inter- 
vening space with waxed silk. AMATEUR. 


SoMERSET, Pa. 


A BULLET ry A Bass.—In the Forest AnD STREAM of 
Jan. 1 you have an article headed ‘‘Injuries to Trout,” in which 
you say, ‘‘4 clean cut easily heals but a bruise will not.” 
While camping out several years ago, enjoying a very suc- 
cessful fish in St. Mary’s Reservoir, Ohio, | was preparin 
some bass for our supper, when, scaling a pound and a hal 
bass, I noticed an indentation on the back about half way 
between the back fin and the tail; when I cut the fish down 
the back, as I always do for frying, I found a small bullet 
or buckshot imbedded in the flesh perfectly healed over, and 
the flesh around not dt ali discolored. Did you or any of 
my brother fishermen ever have a similar case?—Jay (St. 
Joseph, Mo.). 
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the fishway bearing his name and of certain excellent appli- 
ances for fish-hatching pur 
The carp for the Cum land Valley will be placed in the 
Connodoguinet Creek, Yellow Breeches Creek and Silver 
Spring Dam. R. W. 8. 
MECHANISBURG, Pa., Jan, 14. 


REPORT OF THE U. S. FISH COMMISSIONER. 


HE vast amount of work, both in scientific exploration 
and in fishculture, which has been accomplished by the 
U. S. Fish Commission, has tasked its clerical force to kee up 
with it. The annual reports have been supplemented with a 
“Bulletin,” into which the shorter Pe epee etc., gO, as 
a relief to the annual report. Until the establishment of the 
Bulletin, in 1881, the reports fell behind from two to three 
years, but are now catching up. Within the fen y~ year the 
reports of 1881 and 1882 have been issued, and this is the first 
instance in which two reports have appeared in the same 
year, except where they have been comprised in one volume; 
those for 1881 and 1882 are in two large volumes, which have 
come so close together that it looks like an intention to make 
the reports keep up with the work. 

In the report for 1881 we learn that the most noteworthy 
features of the year have been: The production and distribu- 
tion of German carp on a larger seale than before. The con- 
struction of an additional pond and of a transportatiou car. A 
change in the — of distributing , larger plants bein; 
made in fewer localities. An increased distribution of sh 
Experiments in a codfish. Embryological work. Ex- 
periments in oyster culture, and much other useful work. 
With the increased interest taken in the supplying of 
fish to the people, the business of the Fish Commission has 
as to an enormous extent. By careful methods and 
a thoroughly philosophical system the Commission has been 
enabled to carry out a work which is always expanding with 
scarcely any increase of staff. It has had the immense 
advantage of educating, as it were, its own body, and free 
from political disturbances, it really does present one of the 
most industrious, intelligent and painstaking organizations in 
the country. Uniting the best scientific acquirements with 
common sense practical work, the results obtained have been 
in the highest degree satisfactory. lt may be asserted, with- 
out the least arrogance, that the United States stands first in 
the world for its knowledge in regard to fish, and it has given 
the greatest impulse to fishculture. After the whole matter 
was sifted down, the prime functions of the United States Fish 
Commission being to make fish on our coasts, lakes and rivers 
more plentiful, that vast amount of scientific knowledge 
which has been acquired has helped must directly in arriving 
at the desired end. 

The appendices, as usual, are filled with most interesting 
material. In appendix B may be found one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the history of our edible fish, a com- 
ae study of the mackerel, the work of Messrs. G. 

rown Goode, Joseph W. Collins, B. E. Earll, and A. Howard 
Clark. This contribution of over 400 ZS is absolutely 
thorough, as it presents not only all that is known of the natu- 
ral history of the fish, but contains the complete statistics of 
this fishery. Mr. Harrison writes of the early shad fisheries 
of the north branch of the Susquehanna River. Mr. Charles 
W. Smiley treats of the use of fish guano as a fertilizer. Mr. 
Frank N. Clark reports his experiments for determining the 
smallest amount of water in which young shad and eggs can 
be kept, while Messrs. Coutance, Ryder and Forbes contribute 
articles relating to scientific subjects. Messrs. Rice and Ryder 
treat of retarding the development of shad eggs. In appendix 
C Messrs. Smiley, Clark, Stone, Atkins and McDonald report 
on the practical work under their charge. 

In the report for 1882, Vol. 10, Prof. Baird gives a brief sum- 
—_ of the work of the Commission. In its first year the only 
work intrust¢d to its care was the investigation of the facts 
as to the decrease of food fishes in American waters. It was in 
the second year that the Commission directed its attention to 
the propagation of food fishes, with ‘‘their transfer to, or 
multiplication in, the waters of the United States.” 

To accomplish this a most thorough scientitic investigation 
was necessary. The vital question relating to the natural his- 
tory of both — animals and plants had to be studied, 
and for the furthering of these researches a corps of specialists 
had to be created. the educational advantages of such 
studies had their special value the practical results were 
equally great. Tnroughout the whole country a demaad arose 
at once for specimens for the use of colleges and schools, while 
at the same time, alive to the practical results, fishermen were 
anxious to derive benefit from such devices as the Fish Com- 
mission might furnish them. As an instanceof the latter, it 
may be insisted upon that the United States Fish Commission, 
by its advice and instruction, had already added some millions 
of dollars to the New England fisheries. It has also revolu- 
tionized the winter codfishery industry of the North Atlantic 
States. At first gill-net fishing for cod was thought impossble, 
even laughed at; but since it was brought to the notices of the 
Gloucester fishermen, these gill-nets have come rapidly into 
use, “until at the present time they represent the most im- 
portant element in the winter fisheries, the number of fish 
taken being not only much greater, but the fish themselves of 
tiner quality.” Not less important is the humanitarian en- 
deavors of the Commission. That terrible loss of iife which 
occurs annually to fishermen, owing to the wreckage of their 
vessels, the Commission believes, could be much lessened. 
The tendency on the part of cod, and especially of mackerel, 
fishermen has been to give more attention to the speed of their 
craft than their safety. The Commission has been incessant in 
urging that more substantial and deeper vessels be built, 
resembling in model those constructed in England and Scot- 
land. One great object of the Commission is to determine the 
extent and character of the old fishing localities anc to dis- 
cover new ones. “There is no doubt,” writes Prof. Baird, 
“that there still remains many important areas, even in the 
best known seas, where the codfish and halibut may be found 
in their old abundance.” 

So far there has been no careful investigation made, and the 
banks now fished over have been brought to light by accident. 
It is certain that by asystematic research the area of good 
fishing ground will be largely extended. On the Gulf and 
South Atlantic coast tish abound, but this wealth has not been 
localized. As a source of income to the fishermen of the South 
the same chances are likely to be presented to them as to the 
men of New England. For the better prosecution of tliese re- 
searches the Commissioner advises that an — riation be 
made for the building of a hee vessel, —_ with fish- 
ing implements, which shall proceed to Southern waters, and 
there practically determine the question. In an economic 
sense, the labors of the Commission have been particularly 
directed toward the ee. preservation, and curing of 
fish. An industry already worth millions of dollars in the 
State of Maine can be carried out quite as successfully on 
other portions of the seaboard. This subject is recei care- 
ful consideration, and numerous facts bearing upon it have 
been published by the Commission. 

It is the effort to increase the supply of valuable fish in our 
waters which has to a tt extent occupied the attention of 
the Commission. The difficulties of this work are really greater 
than is apparent at the first glance. ‘It must be remembered 
that the oo which have tended to diminish the abund- 
ance of fish have been at work for many years and are in- 
creasing in an enormous ratio.” While do not increase, 
population does; or, in other words, between supply and de- 
mand no such thing as an equilibrium can exist. Every con- 
dition is changed, and these changes must increase, all tending 
toward a greater scarcity of fish. If the subject of the arti- 
ficial propagation of fresh-water fish seems to have been 

































































through my body and produced a palpitation which threat- 
ened to upset me But my self-control returned, and after a lit- 
tle persuading | had a three-quarter pounder safely in my 
basket. In the mean. time, our friend of the forceps had 
been wrestling with a bigger snag than he ever had fastened 
to before, but he proved himself equal to the occasion, and 
soon had his clutches on the handsomest specimen of the 
Salmo fontinalis my eyes had ever feasted on. But ‘‘there is 
many a slip,” etc., for as he was forcing his prize into his 
creel it gave a mighty flop for liberty, and landed with a 
sickening splash upon the surface of the water. My com- 
panion made an intuitive lunge into the current, and before 
his troutship had sufficiently collected his scattered senses 
to swim off, the fingers of his pursuer had shut down upon 
him like a vice, and he was borne out of his native element 
triumphantly. That trout tipped the beam at sixteen ounces 
in camp that night. 

It was nearly dark when we unjointed our rods and began 
to move up the swollenstream toward camp, which we 
reached long after dark in a wet, hungry and exhausted 
condition. But the sight of our catch as the bright, plump 
fellows lay stretched out side by side in a long row was 
ample rew ard for all the hardships and discouragements of 
the trip. There were nearly one hundred, ranging in weight 
between three ounces and one pound, and darker or more 
brilliantly colored trout I have never seen. I have not vis- 
ited the stream since, but I have learned that the ravages of 
the lumbermen hath wrought its ruin. This is only one of 
the many rich trout streams which the vandals have de- 
spoiled. Must this work go on until in that now grand 


and natural park, no tree or thing of life shall remain? 
F. M. §, 


TROUT AT MEACHAM LAKE. 


CT is gratifying to learn that the effortsof Mr. A. R. Fuller, 
owner and proprietor of the hotel on this lake in the 
Northern Adirondacks, in stocking the lake from his own 
private hatchery, have been very successful. For several 
ears he has hatched and turned out thousands of fish in the 
ake, but this past winter his health did not permit him to do 
it as usual. The trout taken there are all consumed on the 
place, and the laws are strictly observed both in fishing and 
shooting. Mr. Fuller owns most of the land about the lake 
now, and this means the preservation of the timber. The 
past year he has bought 750 acres adjoining his property on 
the south, and now owns the entire north and west shores 
and most of the south shore, with the lands both sides the 
outlet, more than a mile wide. Mr. Fuller has had to forbid 
camping on the lake on account of the carelessness with 
which parties leave fires, which have destroyed much 
timber. . 

In a private letter to a friend, who permits us to publish a 
portion of it, Mr. Fuller says: 

“Our season began April 27 and closed Oct. 29, and was 
very busy. I was glad when it was over and I was alone. 
Our fishing season was an unusually good one and _ satisfac- 
tory to the trout fishers. We were not out of trout on the 
table a single day ufter opening while they were in season. 
The fish were taken in the luke and not in the streams. 

“T had a path cleared along the brook that comes in by 
the house, up to the pond, its head, and on Aug. 2 sent two 
of the boys off to watch for deer. They heard seven deer 
and an old-besr and two cubs crossed the pond after dark, 
but they could not get a shot at any of them. They rigged 
a rod of alder and cuught 35 pounds of trout and got home 
to dinner. A guide sent in another direction brought in a 
good buck, so that we had trout and venison. As the tramp 
to this pond, Winnebago, is three miles through the woods, 
very few of the guests try it; they like fishing in front of the 
house better. 

‘‘On some daysas many as three hundred trout were caught 
by guests of the hotel, many of the ladies amusing them- 
selves by trolling flies. I did no fishing or hunting after the 
house was open until the guests began to go, when I shot 
one buck that was running past the house, and caugbt one 
two-pound trout and one of my California trout. The 
catching of the latter did me more good than a basketful of 
other trout, because it settled the question whether any that 
I put in lived.” 


A JUNE DAY ON THE BLACK RIVER. 


| was a June day in the year 1880, and although nearly 

five years have elapsed, the incidents of that day are as 
vivid before my mind’s eye as though they were the happen- 
ings of yesterday. It was the red-letter day of my trout 
angling, and partly for that reason and partly because of 
the contrast in the fishing between the ante-lumbering period 
and the age of saws and axes, I put this grain of sand into 
the kaleidoscope of forest life, the Forrest AND S1REAM. 

Our party had pussed a pleasant week in camp at South 
Lake, but as this famous salmon water would not yield up 
any of its treasure at this advanced season of the year, we 
had decided upon a change of base, and in the morning in 
question hid our boats, packed our camp outfit, and set out 
upon the three-mile carry. Before noon we had our camp 
re-established at the North Lake dam and disposed of an 
early and hastily prepared dinner, so as to be in readiness for 
the afternoon’s conquests. The old guide and trapper, At- 
well Martin, who is indigenous to this region and who knows 
more of the woods than of most other subjects, very kindly 
gave us the necessary pointers and suggestions on the route, 
but did not encourage us by giving any assurance that we 
would bring back the coveted trout. We tramped down the 
rocky but dry basin of the North Fork (for it must be re- 
membered that the North Lake is but a reservoir, and the 
water is let out only at intervals) until we reached the point 
where the South Point makes in. At this point we suppose 
the Black River proper begins. Proceeding a short distance 
further down we jointed our rods, for here the stream began 
to assume dimensions and it began to look unmistakably 
trouty. It would rest for a little stretch under the over- 
—s alders, and then with laugh and ripple chase down 
over the white pebbly incline and scoot with froth and 
bubbles out upon the surface of a long, broad pool; now it 
would make a graceful curve along the base of an overhang- 
ing ledge and the next moment be lost in a tangle of lo 
and fallen treetops. This stream we knew full well had 
been made for an abiding place for trout. 

We began to reach out into the most promising pools and 
ripples just to see whether the inhabitants felt kindly dis- 
posed toward us or not. The larger ones were evidently sus- 
picious of their visitors, but the smaller ones soon began to 
send the electric current through our bones by dangling with 
spirit from our light tackle. We had not come prepared for 
wading, because we had not anticipated finding so much 
water; but we soon found that we could not dodge it. The 
Doctor evidently had no aversion for water, but his beauti- 
ful corduroy breeches would present a rather water-logged 
appearance when he came up out of the crystal element, and 
his hunting shoes sent out jets of the spray in all directions 
like an old leaky pump log. But the Doctor had got inter- 
ested, and was just as happy as though he had _ had on his 
rubber wading pants. The Dentist followed in the wake of 
the Doctor, but I hung off’ until it came to going back or 
wading, and then gave in and began soaking my shins with 
the others. 

As we proceeded downward the stream grew larger, the 
trout grew larger and bit fiercer, the mosquitoes became 
more intimate, the black flies came and brought their families 
with them to see the fun, and finally the clouds, which had 
been gathering for an attack, sent down their watery mis- 
siles in such an unmerciful way that we came to the conclu- 
sion that all nature had combined against us to thwart our 
attack upon the beautiful inhabitants of the stream. But 
the fun grew fast and furious, and as greater grew the diffi- 
culties of the situation, the more eager were the great fero- 
cious fellows, the lords of the river, who tyrannized over 
their weaker brothers, and before whom the fingerlings 
trembled and often disappeared. 

Pool and riffle alike yielded up its beautiful fruit. Our 
creels grew heavy. At one point where the stream was 
wide and still, the Doctor, who was upon the opposite shore, 
reeled in a nobie fellow, which elated him so greatly that he 
sang out to us that he had captured the ‘‘grandfather.” At 
that instant [ noticed the eye of the Dentist dilate; I noted 
the quick, sharp rattle of his reel; I noted the strain upon 
his reel and—all the movements of my companion sank into 
oblivion, for a quick, strong tug, which was conveyed to my 
nervous system through the sjender silk line, had vibrated 


BROOKFIELD, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1884. 


DRAG AND CLICK REELS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think it was last winter that Mr. Wells furnished a series 
of very interesting articles concerning fishing rods, dowel 
pins, etc., for which he earned the thanks of all loversof the 
rod. In one of these articles he uttered a well-grounded 
complaint, that anglers do not write as much for their ait 
and its pursuit as they should do. That they do not do so 
is more for want of time than want of talent or inclination, 
for some of the most graceful writers of the country are 
anglers. When they do write, however, itis usually in the 
tone of genial gentleman; and hence the pages devoted to 
angling and kindred pursuits always afford the most delight- 
ful reading to be fouud in ForEst AND STREAM. 

An excellent way to bring out correspondence is to ask 
questions. I have a number to ask, but will put only one at 
atime. Will Mr. Wells or any of your correspondents tell 
me what is the use of a drag and a click in the same reel? I 
have been an angler for upward of forty years, and during 
al] that time have not been able to find it out. I under- 
stand perfectly well the use of a drag or a click in a reel, but 
what is the reason for complicating the movements and _ in- 
creasing the expense of a reel by adding both? Here, as it 
seems to me, is a chance for somebody to make himself use- 
ful. PETRA. 

MaMARONECE, N. Y. 


BarsBiess Hooxs.—Turning to page 470, I am puzzled to 
know what ‘‘Pete” means by saying ‘‘Barbless hooks are 
not worth a cent, for you lose your fish every time, if the 
line should get slack.” I do not see how the fish is going to 
get off after he is once on. I have used the barbless hook 
for several years, and have never known a fish to get off 
unless the hook was torn from his mouth. I have more 
than once let a fish play about the boat with a slack line to 
see if he could unhook himself; but I have not yet scena 
fish smart enough to do it. What kind of a barbless hook 
did you use, ‘‘Pete”? It could not have been like mine.— 
Petra (Mamaroneck, N. Y.). [We think there has been 
a misunderstanding between our correspondents regarding 
what is meant by a barbless hook until our correspondent 
“Petra” called on us, and in the course of conversation ex 
plained that he meant and used the patent ‘‘Edgar barbless 
hook,” which has a sort of snap attachment to it that makes 
it look tous like an implement which is adapted to those 
who do not care to take risks in landing a fish, and some- 
thing that we would hesitate to use lest we be mistaken for 
what we are not. We thought that all our correspondents re- 
ferred to an ordinary hook with the barb filed off, or in 
other words, a needle-pointed hook. This latter form is ad- 
vocated by some, and certainly it is a hook that has no 
flavor of pot-fishing about it. We object to all snaps, ‘‘sock- 
dolagers”, ‘‘eagle’s claws”, and all forms of hook that tend 
to spring something on a fish to hold it after it is hooked, 
and we never suspected that the term ‘‘barbless” meant one 
of these and must suppose that many of our readers did not. | 


Sfishculture. 


FISH FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


ESTERDAY afternoon the United States Fish Commis- 
sion’s splendid car No. 2, passed through Mechanics- 

burg with Col. M. MacDonald of the U. 8. Commission on 
board. The car was in charge of Superintendent H. H. 
Moore, four assistants and a cook. Col. MacDonald is an in- 
telligent, tall, elderly as a native of Winchester, Va., 

d has been connected with the Commission for man years. 
Mr. Moore’s car ariived on the noon train from Wythe- 
ville, Va.,via the Cumberland Valley, having been delayed up 
the line in putting off a large number of German carp. In the 
car yesterday, in large tin cans, were 5,000 rainbow trout, 

ropagated in the fresh waters of the AHegheny Mountains at 
Wytheville, Va. They varied from two to five inches in size. 
A number of the largest, twenty months old, being five inches 
in length and as frisky as grasshoppers. These beautiful fish 
were the first consignment sent out. and the fresh water 
streams of Northern and Western Pennsylvania, where the 
native trout flourish so well, will receive them. The spawn 
was extracted from fish captured among the ice cold streams 
of the Shasta Mountains in California, 150 miles or more from 
Santa Barbara. The eggs extracted on the Pacific slope from 
fine large trout, were sent in a frozen state across the continent 
and succe-sfully hatched at Wytheville. 

In its native waters, said Col. McDonald, the rainbow trout 
in the sunlight presents all the colors of the rainbow on its 
speckled sides, forming a beautiful object in the water, hence 
its name. These valuable fish will be distributed as follows: 
1,000 go to Commissioner Duncan, in the Cumberland Valley; 
1,000 to Commissioner Spann in Philadelphia; 1,000 for 
Commissioner Gay, oi Greens ; 1,000 to the hatchery at 
Allentown, and 1,000 to Commissioner McGinness, of Sullivan. 
They are all to be sree ty yg aon lg oh peane dpe 
two years and protected. 1, McDonald is the inventor of 
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solved in a large measure, the attention of the Commission has 
been of late more particularly directed toward sea fish. _ 

In the appendices of Vol. 10 we find an excellent article 
entitled, “A New System of Fishway Building,” illustrated 
with seven full page plates, by Marshall McDonald. A list of 
1817 of the principal lakes of the United States, with a desig- 
nation of their locations, by C. W. Smiley. A list of rivers, 

- by the same. Interesting articles on the whale fishery, by 
essrs. Sanford and Southwell. A history of the tile fish, by 
Capt. J. W. Collins. Natural history and articles on biological 
research, by Messrs. Collins, Bean, Smith, Hensen, Ryder, 
Blake and Verrill. The oyster is treated of by M. Bouchon 
ees: M. Brocchi, Lieut. Winslow, Prof. Ryder and M. 
uységur, 
nder the head of propagation of food fishes is an account 
of the shipments of eggs abroad by Fred Mather. Operations 
at Northville, Mich., by Frank N, Clark. Reports on salmon 
breeding and trout breeding on the McCloud River, by Liv- 
ingston Stone. Reports on the propagation of Penobscot and 
Schoodic salmon in Maine, by Chas. G. Atkins. Report of 
hatching salmon and the distribution in 1882, by Fred Mather. 
epee at the central station in 1882, by Col. McDonald. 
Shad hatching at the Navy Yard, by Lieut. Wood. Statistics 
of shad hatchiug, by C. W. Smiley. Distribution of carp, by 
McDonald and Smiley. The feeding of cai by Carl 
las. Exploration of the Chesapeake, by J. W. Collins. 
of fishes distributed by the Commission, by Dr. J. H. Bean. 


Physical character of the continental border of the Gulf 


Stream, by Prof. E. A. Verrill, and an alphabetical list index 
to the principal rivers of the United States, by C. W. Smiley. 


These two volumes contain so much that is of interest, that 


we cannot more than give the titles of the articles which form 


the appendices. The reports of the Fish Commission have 
already reached ten large volumes, and are a complete library 


of fishculture, and contain much valuable biological work. 


Those who wish to look up these matters are referred to the 


volumes themselves. 


HYBRIDIZING SALMONID.4.—As arule there is no prac- 
fishes. If a large, quick-grow- 
ing hybrid is produced, it will either be sterile or its progeny 
will go back to the type of one of its parents, with perhaps 

As a scientific ex- 
rove how near the 


tical utility in hybrids amon 


constitutional defects which will dwart it. 
periment to see what can be done and to 

relationships between fishes are, hybridizing has its uses. Dr. 
Francis Day has discovered in artificial breeding among the 


Salmonide that, while all the hybrids between theSalmon and 


roved sterile, the crosses between the salmon 


the trout had 
ad proved fertile. 


and the chars 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSION.—Mr. Seth Weeks, 





Superintendent of the Western Division of the Pennsylvania 


Fish Commission, has resigned, and Mr. Wm. Buller, an em- 


ploye of the Eastern Division for some years, has been 
earling rainbow 


trout were received from the United States Fish Commission 


appointed superintendent. This week 5,000 


and planted in several streams. 


Che Zennel, 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Jan. 27, 28, 29 and 30.—Annual Dog Show of the New Brunswick 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association. Mr. H. W. Wisson, Secretary, 
St. Johns, N. B. 

Feb. 1 to 11, 1885.—New York Fanciers’ Club, Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of non-sporting dogs, poultry and pigeons at Madison Square 
— Feb. 1 to 11, 1885. Chas. Harker, Secretary, 62 Cortlandt 
street. 

March 5, 1885.—World’s Exposition Dog Show, New Orleans, La. 
Entries close Feb. 23. L. F. Whitman, Superintendent. 

March 18, 19 and 20, 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Club. E. 8. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 7 to 10, 1885.—First Annual Dog Show N, E. Kennel Club, 
Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary, 159A Tremont street, 

April 21, 22 and 23.—Annual Dog Show of the St. Louis Gun Club. 
W. A. Albright, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 5, 6. 7 and 8, 1885.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Cincin- 
nati Sportsman’s Club, Cincinnati,V0. W. A. Coster, Superintendent. 

May i3, 14 and 15.—Third Annual Dog Show of the emery Dog 
Show Association. W. 8S. Jackson, Secretary, Toronto, Ont. 








A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


7 AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
‘American Kennel Register,’ P. O. Box 2882, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1987. 


BEAGLES FOR FOXES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been intending to contribute my mite ever since sev- 
eral article appeared in your colimns under the head of 
‘Beagles for Foxes.” It would take several columns of your 
valuable paper to make myself plainly understood and to do 
the subject as but I will condense what I have to say in 
a very small space, and penene will appear in another paper 
on the right size of beagles for work. 

I don’t propose to go back to Queen Bess and tell the origin 
of the beagle and give his history to the present day; sufficient 
to know that he is among us, and has been handed down with 
a pure lineage. One of your correspondents claimed that his 
pack could catch a rabbit in a few minutes, another that he 
had never known his tocatch one and would not have them 
todoso. I believe both gentlemen, and believe what they 
say tobe true. Ihold that a beagle will run just as you train 
him. If you break him with some steady dog that depends 
on the gun, then in nearly every case you will have a steady 
beagle that will never catch; when, on the other hand, if you 
break him with a very fast dog, one that runs to kill, then 
nearly every time you will have a fast beagle and one that 
runs to Kill. 

I think that every experienced lover of the hound will bear 
me out in this. This is the great reason why so many fox 

acks can’t kill a fox, for they run just to run and not to kill. 

ow, don’t understand me to say that beagles can be trained 
to make first-class fox dogs (but I believe they can kill a fox), 
for that is something for which they are not intended; they 
were never bred for that kind of work. 

The one great secret of beagles for rabbits is that a beagle 
trails entirely different from a foxhound. I have beagles, and 
have seen them trail as fast as any foxhound, in fact the most 
ot them do, but they trail altogether different. The beagle 
when he comes to a loss will go back to the place where he 
last caught the scent, and make it off and follow all the com- 
plicated doubles the rabbit has made, but when the foxhound 
comes to a loss he circles one, two, or perhaps three hundred 
yards off, and takes up the trail where the rabbit has gone 
off straight, asshe always does after making her doubles, 
which is a great advantage in fox hunting, but a disadvantage 
in rabbit hunting if you waat a dog to shoot over, and again 
it depends much on the nature of the country. I have had 
my beagles to run a rabbit four hours in this section and not 
catch him, and have caught nine rabbits in six hours, just ten 
miles above here in the open country, and with the same 


Now, in conclusion, I will say that I don’t believe beagle, 
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would make killing fox dogs as a whole. Of course there are 
exceptions, and take them as a whole, they will seldom catch 
rabbits. Now, brother lovers of the beagles, I think we 
should compare notes on this subject, for the beagle is coming 
and is bound to come into notice, for with the rapid decrease 
of other game the rabbit seems to become more numerous, 
and the day is not far distant when a pack of beagles and the 
rabbit will be our best recreation. 

Notes on this subject will be appreciated and eagerly read 
by many. Hounpry. 

Pine View, Va. 


DOG SHOW RULES. 


There must be government in all society — 

Bees have their Queen, and stag herds have their leader; 
Rome has her Consuls, Athens had her Archons, 

And we, sir, have our Managing Committee.— Scott. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Not many months ago the very serious charge was brought 
against me of having stated that our dog show rules and a 
portion of the sporting press are ‘‘rotten.” What a shocking 
thing to have said in these days when little “family arrange- 
ments” and ‘‘deals” reign supreme. But, Mr. Editor, I do not 
find that the word has ever been used by mein any of my 
letters to your paper, though I cheerfully confess to having 
written it in — correspondence, and there is no perceptible 
reason why I should retract it. Perhaps it is more expressive 
than polite, more emphatic than select, but on the other hand, 
it seems to be well adapted to the occasion, and the individul 
who objected to its introduction, will please note that it ex- 
presses the truth. Has somebody not proved conclusively 
that its application to a portion of the press (a small portion I 
admit) was perfectly in order? If not, what further evidence 
is required? Pray, advise me, Mr. Editor, if that already sup- 
plied was not sufficiently substantial, as 1 have some more up 
my sleeve and it’s just boiling to come down and run off by way 
of my pen. Beaufort looks me in the face and in the language 
otf dogs says, ‘‘Let him have it.” No, old man, the next time, 
or I may be accused by some anonymous scribbler of de- 
nouncing an American sportsman (?). 

Was the little word (almost as ‘‘unsavory” as a field trial 
record) misapplied to several of our dog show rules? I will 
endeavor to prove it was not, and I will support argument by 
evidence. ere expression of thought is not evidence, and it 
is evidence and evidence of a substantial kind that the public 
requires before they are willing to admit that during all these 
long years they most certainly have been—what, fooled? Mr. 
Gregg’s sensible letters clearly demonstrated the absurdity 
and the injustice of one rule. They did something more 
than this, for they were the means of eliciting another 
illustration of the tyranical (that is the proper word) princi- 
ples that have been nursed and cherished in certain quarters 
until they have, it appears, been adopted. The temper of dog 
lovers is not such as will permit of much further abuse of their 
rights, and those who so foolishly entertain hope that things 
will be permitted to continue in the future as they have in the 
past, labor under an hallucination with which they will do 
well to sever their connection. Some of our dog clubs appear 
to be ignorant of the fact that at the present time there is a 
strong under-current running, and that what two years ago 
was but a tiny stream, will soon be found to have developed 
itself into a veritable Niagara, sweeping all before it in its 
course, and engulfing those who are foolhardy enough to risk 
a — through it. 

og shows are comparatively a new institution in this coun- 
try, and it is only recently people have taken any interest in 
their management. So long as a man was able to show his 
dog and win the prize, or see somebody else win it, he never 
stopped to think what was going on behind the scenes, It 
was a matter of indifference to him who the managers were, 
or what they were, if his prize money was paid or he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the one dollar silver medal, emblematical 
of honor and glory combined. It never occurred to him to 
ask whether the managers were experienced persons, and if 
those worthies won the prizes at their own shows, under the 
judgment of men (qualitied or unqualified) appointed by them- 
selves; he never thought it worth his while to complain, or 
perhaps he was not quite sure he understood the points of his 
own dog, and consequently could not tell whether the judges 
were acting fairly or unfairly, or whether they knew any- 
thing about the dogs they were judging or not. Such a con- 
dition of affairs was not destined to long life, and exhibitors 
soon began to open their eyes to what appeared to them to be 
an unsatisfactory state of things. A thick coating of white- 
wash was applied, but it soon wore off. Then the woodwork 
began to ‘‘split,” and the curious passers-by thought they 
would avail themselves of the renee A to look through 
the fence, seeing they were not ‘‘tall” enough to look over it. 
They did look through, and a nice picture was for the first 
time presented to their view. Did you, Mr. Editor, ever see 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s great picture ‘Laying Down the Law”? 
This was a fac-simile of it. Assembled together in congress 
were big dogs and little dogs, from the dignified Newfound- 
land down to the fragile but graceful Italian greyhound. All 
seemed to be in reverential fear of the chairman, who, with 
one foot on a piece of parchment, was laying down the law. 
I expected to find the occupant of such an exalted position 
something that is great and noble and good among his breth- 
ren. Picture my surprise when I discovered that he was only 
a what—a poodle. es, Mr. Editor, a trick dog making laws 
for pointers, setters, deerhounds, greyhounds, mastiffs, St. Ber 
nards, Newroundlands, ete. What do you think of that? Sir 
Edwin Landseer has passed from among us. Had he been 
alive it was my intention to have written him to ascertain 
where he procured the subject for the performing chairman 
of his great work, as I have a firm conviction that he came 
from Chicago. 

Well, by and by somebody screwed up the pluck to com- 
plates and after that somebody else had the “audacity” to 
odge a solid protest, which, of course, was not entertaied. 
It was brought against too influential a person, and so the 
complainant was politely told to go to the deuce. What could 
he do? There was no tribunal before which to bring his case. 
The rules were amended, but so framed as to allow influential 
persons who might misconduct themselves, a loop hole 
through whica to escape and avoid punishment. But the out- 
sider ee if he refused to knuckle down or be bullied, 
was held safe and sure by the self same rules. They were 
rules for the rich man and rules for the poor man, but only 
binding in their application to the poor man, or persons un- 
able to wield a certain amount of influence. . Wade’s 
allusion to Rule 17 of the new club hits right home and in the 
proper place. He has stated facts. The narrow-minded rule 
is the offspring of a bitter personal feeling against myself, and 
was passed to exclude Beaufort from competition, in order 
that the public may not compare him with two animals owned 
by members of the club. I am told the little game is to be 
played as follows: 8. and his club own a dog called Slang 
Slang; M. owns a dog called Gas-Meter. 8S. and M. are mem- 
bers of the new club (American Kennel Club). 8S. and his club 
refuse to accept my entries for their show, and in accordance 
with the despotic rule, all other shows held under the club's 
rules must do likewise. I can —— to the Executive Com- 
mittee, which may be composed of 8., M., and a third party 
(A.). 5S. and M. want my dog out of the way, because he can 
beat theirs; they, of course, agree that I ought not to be per- 
mitted to exhibit him. A. dissents from such business, which, 
however, does no good—two beat one. The club then an- 
ndotunce that as they cannot beat my dog, and seeing that Iam 
continually exposing trickery and fraud in the public pa 
my dogs are disqualified from competition at all shows hel 
under the rules of the American Kennel Club. Funny, isn’t 
it? That this little plan has been laid out nobody doubts; it is 
















































one of the leading topics in doggy circles. Let me tell Mr. 8. 
and his club that it is not in their power to bury my grand 
dog in oblivion, any more than it is in their power to stop’ me 
writing the truth in this journal. The W. K. C. made a good 
offer for Beaufort ($500). I made a better ($1,000). The only 
way to get rid of the dog is to find one to beat him. No other 
kind of business will the public tolerate. ButI did notset out 
to discuss the rules of the new club. Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof. 

How about Rule 12 of the W. K. C.? Here it is: “‘All pro- 
tests and ¢ must be made in writing, and be delivered 
to the Board of Managers or the Superintendent immediately 
after the awards are made.” The absurdity of such a rule 
would appear to be ap) nt to an infant in swaddling clothes. 
A dog with a false igree wins a prize. Somebody discov- 
ers the fraud, say an hour, a day, a week, or a month after 
the judge makes the award. A protest is lodged, and the club 
refer the complainant to their rule as above. A nice thing, 
truly, for a man to send his dog to a show without any guar- 
antee that fraud is not to be perpetrated, and after that. shel- 
tered under the weather-beaten wings of some weuk-kneed 
club. Are the risks en route to a show not sufficiently numer- 
ous without incurring others? Dogs with ‘‘crooked” igrees 
can be exhihited with impunity; several of the like were on 
exhibition at the New York show last spring. Stolen dogs are 
admitted, win the prizes, and take them, too. Judges can 
pass judgment on dogs in which they have an interest. Pup- 

ies can be exhibited in classes for aged dogs, and viee versa. 

n fact, almost anything can be done and is done, and unless 
somebody objects “immediately” after the awards are made, 
there can be no redress. The owner of a fraudulent entry 
leaves the show apparently as honest a man as those he 
has swindled, and not unfrequently is his conduct 
indorsed by the club that accepts his entry. Yes, 
all protests must be lodged immediately after the 
awards are made. If you happen to be so thoughtless as 
to visit John Barleycorn, and you find you have been swindled 
during your absence, you are requested to take it as a good 
joke. You ought to have sent in your protest nr 
after the awards were made, and you failed to comply wit 
the very intelligent rule No. 12. You are of cour$e supposed to 
know that immediately may mean anything from a few 
months down to a few seconds, and that it is usual to regulate 
the interpretation according to the position of the individual 
against whom the protest is lodged. Was the rule framed to 
— the wicked or to deprive the innocent of their rights 

he funny part of the business is that the rule was made by a 
club which, in a large measure, is made up of members of the 
legal profession. The other clubs, evidently cognizant of the 
fact that a thing being law is sufficient reason to insure its 
not being enforced, adopted the rule. Perhaps in the future 
they may prefer to strike cut on an independent course of 
their own, seeing that imitations are seldom good, and that 
even the law is not immaculate. Perhaps Mr. Smith will, in 
his usual practical manner, kindly demonstrate the justice, 
or even the common sense connected with such a flimsy rule. 
That it answers the purpose for which it was framed I firmly 
believe, and Iam guided to such a conclusion by the follow- 
ing documentary evidence: 

TOMPKINSVILLE, 8. I., Sept. 12, 1884. 
Mr. R. C. Cornell: 

Dear Sir—The rules of your last dog show having (it a to 
me) been violated, I feel it to be my duty, as one interested in the im- 
provement of dogs and dog shows, to bring two cases under notice of 
the W. K. C., with a view to having intelligent and just decisions ar- 


rived at thereon. 

First—Mr. John W. Munson, of St. Louis, Mo., has publicly stated, 
over his own signature, that he entered for competition (in the cham- 

ion light-weight pointer bitch ~—_ an animal owned in part by 
himself and the judge, Mr. E. C. Sterling, also of St. Louis, Mo. Rule 
No. 2 of your show is as follows: ‘‘Every person who enters a dog for 
exhibition must be the bona fide owner (or the duly authorized agent 
of the owner) at the time of closing the entries.” Your prize list fur- 
ther states, ‘‘This bench show will be held under the foilowing rules.” 
Was the entry referred to valid? If so, why? If not, why is Mr. 
Munson aliowed to hold the prize? 

Second—Mr. John W. Munson retains special prize BB, which was 
offered as follows: “J. M. Tracy, Esq., artist, etc., offers a large 
framed photograph, from his picture of ‘The Eastern Field Trials,’ 
for the best pair yg | aap to be owned and entered by one individ- 
ual or club.” Mr. Munson admits the judge had a haifinterest ip ove 
of the dogs with which he won the prize, at the time the entry was 
made, and that a third party (Mr. Hughes) owned the other dog. Is 
Mr. Munson entitied to the prize? If he is, why? Is Mr. Sterling en- 
titled to the prize? If heis, why? Is Mr. Hughes entitled to the 
prize? If heis, why? If neither of them is entitled to it. why is it 
not awarded to the owner of a valid entry? Are there legitimate rea- 
sons why Mr. Munson should not forfeit all prizes won by his and 
other people’s dogs entered for competition in his name. and be 
barred from exhibiting at future shows to be held under the auspices 
of the W. K. C.? If such reasons exist, what are they? I shall esteem 
it a favor if you will kindly advise me what action, practical or other, 
itis the intention of your club to take. ae : 

This letter is written in no antagonistic spirit, neither has it any 
connection with the questionable decisions in other classes. Faith- 
fully yours, CuHas. H. Mason. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 54 William street, Sept. 18, 1884. 
Dear Str—In reply to yours of the 12th inst., I refer you to Rule 
12, in the premium lists of W. K. C. shows, which reads as follows: 
‘All protests and charges must be delivered to the Board of Mana- 
gers or the Superintendent immediately after the awards are made.” 
Yours truly, (Signed) Ropert C. CorNnELL, Sec’yW.K.C. * 
Mr. C. H. Mason. 


That looks well, Mr. Editor, does it not? But it isn’t the 
worst part of the business; Mr. Munson says the club was 
aware of the joint qwnership of the dogs at the time the 
entries were made. Further comment is unnecessary. 
wonder if this letter will be termed a denunciation of Ameri- 
can sportsmen and their dogs. When a man does that which 
is ungentlemanly and unsportsmanlike he ceases to be either an 
American gentleman or an American sportsman. Am I right 
or wrong? If I state the truth in these columns, and support 
my statements by evidence of a substantial kind, is it de- 
nouncing American sportsmen and their dogs? Methinks not. 
I call it protecting American sportsmen, — iety, 

rotecting our dogs. ‘‘Saxon” may call it what he likes. Per- 
bcos if he were not ashamed of his name he might a with 
me. No doubt he is longing fora reply to his misleading 
statements and unpaid advertisement, and though it’s hard 
lines being compelled to shoot sparrows, I won’t keep him 
long in suspense. He must have been in a generous turn of 
mind when he admitted [am aman. CHARLES H, Mason. 


JAN. 19, 1885. 











THE COLLIE CLASSES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : . 

I was glad to see the letter of ‘‘A Roving Highlander.” My 
FoREST AND STREAM for 1884 is being bound, so I cannot refer 
to my letter to see what I said about color; but if I remember 
right, it was that the color ‘‘was generally” black and white, 
etc. Ishould have expressed myself more correctly if I had 
said that the Highland collies are ‘‘almost any color under the 
sun except green.” But I certainly agree with ‘‘A Roving 
Highlander” that the shepherd’s dogs are nearly always (what 
he calls —— and salt) what I called ‘‘gray,” dark gray, or 
nearly b % if 

These collies have been nearly ruined because they became a 
fashionable breed, and at one time no other color would suit 
but a black and tan, and to get that color unscrupulous breed- 
ers crossed in the Gordon setter and got the color but ruined 
the dog. You can always detect the setter strain, however 


far back, by the moony same like Hiram’s. : 
Thope “A Rovin; ighlander” will come to our show in 
Toronto on 18th of May, and send his dogs, and if the Ontario 
Collie Club has any influence, they secure honest and 
thoroughly qualified judging. 7 ; : 
By the by, Mr. John Davidson is only a friend of mine in so 
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I have closely watched and admired his honest and 
Oe al judging, and if he will let me call him a friend I 
shall feel very pleased. C. GREVILLE HaRSTON. 


Toronto, Jan. 12. 


ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
xXIiI. 


TOW, dear reader, when by thine own cozy fireside, forget 
not the stranger at thy gate nor the dog within thy yard. 
I speak not of the sportsman’s kennels built upon principles 
sound and robust, nor of the exhibitor’s ho , Scientifically 
designed for the health and comfort of its valuable inhabit- 
ants, but of r, solitary Don, chained up to his lonely hut. 
Poor Don, who shares the children’s out-door romps, but sel- 
dom their in-door ease. When you are feasting in honor of 
the season, remember that Don also should have more — 
ous food to help his constitution to resist the hard, cold day, 
and the sharp frost of night; when you add a blanket to your 
bed, give Don an extra armful of straw. When you s up 
the chinks in your window and the draughty space below the 
door, don’t forget that Don’s kennel is wide an at one end. 
You can make him happy at a very small cost; move his ken- 
nel from.the middle of the yard to a corner, and let the open 
end face a wall, and then over the entrance tack a piece of 
old carpet that Don can push on one side to get out and in. If 
this has not been dune before it was — thoughtlessness, 
and as you tuck the straw up, your face will glow with pleas- 
ure as Don comfortably grunts his satisfaction and thanks to 
you and “‘Lillibulero.” : 

Your affluent breeders and exhibitors I would remind that 
biscuits of the eminent firm of Spratts and other excellent 
manufacturers are not in themselves sufficient to maintain 
animal heat with the thermometer at freezing point. Well- 
scoured paunches, long-boiled sheepsheads, good horse flesh 
should be added with the warm broth. In winter I would 
always give food in the shape of messes made into a sort of 
pudding, and always warm. High-bred animals of delicate 
constitution should also have daily a tablespoonful of cod- 
liver oil in raw weather. Not the oil of the chemist, but the 
cheaper and more substantial codliver oil that your fishmonger 
will sell you. 

The smaller smooth-haired breeds, such as Manchester and 
bull-terriers, toy-terriers and bulldogs also should be warmly 
rugged. The cloth should be of a porous woolen description, 
not close and thick. The cut and shape are of little conse- 
quence so long as the chest and loins be well covered. 

The feeling of regret that fills the hearts of American friends 
has found its echo in the land of his birth for the untimely 
decease of Mr. Charles Lincoln. Now that the organization 
of dog shows is familiar to you, it is not easy to realize the 
labor undertaken and difficulties ingeniously overcome by the 
plucky pioneer in these undertakings. 

The necessitous circumstances of his family adda fresh 
pang to the grief for his loss. May each worthy sportsman 
at this charitable mystic season open his heart to ease their 
sad Christmas tidings, and emulate from his abundance the 
kind deeds of good Santa Claus. 

Turning over my last number (Dec. 11) of this paper I have 
caught sight of a letter from Mr. James Watson, reply- 
ing to Mr. Greville Harston’s charge of superficial and picture 
book knowledge of collies. Mr. Harston, I remember, in his 
letter disburdened himself with a very important air of a deal 
of impressive commonplace. He glibly prattled of the collie 
of the Cheviots, etc., as if to the manner born. However, I 
repeat, that all that would-be learned talk is nonsense. e 
recognize on the show bench only three types of shee 
dogs. There is the rough collie, the smooth collie, and the old 
English bob-tailed sheepdog. The rough collie may be black 
on tan, black and white, sable, or merled, and whether he 
came from Scotland or Wales, the Cheviots or Cumberland, he 
is only a rough collie, all other classifications are pedantic fid- 
dledee. After all, this is only another instance of the disap- 
pointed exhibitor’s feverish anxiety to rush into print, but he 
should contrive to blow off his superfluous steam without 
advancing pretensions he is unable to support. When a man 
sends his dogs to a show it is plainly enough his purpose to 
obtain the judge’s opinion of his animals, in that particular 
he is not likely to be ee, because whether it satisfies 
him or not the award will be made. If you imagine, or we 
will say you know, that your dogs are the best of their breed, 
why spend your money for the chance of getting your opinion 
indorsed or losing your temper. Anyhow this is not the way 
to become a successful exhibitor. If the dogsyou have shown 
were not good enough to win, go home and breed better. You 
can’t expect the points to be altered to fit the peculiarities of 
each specimen. 

Mr. Harston depreciates book knowledge and yet parades 
an imposing list of collie varieties. I daresay all these classes 
exist, but it is of small consequence to modern exhibitors 
and judges whether they door not. Of far more value than 
ancient editions of canine works are the catalogues of our 

at shows. How nae SS do the Kennel Club divide 
the classes into at Crystal Palace? Why, three—rough, smooth 
and English bobtails. Between the two first there is only the 
difference of coats; who cares whether that old Carlyle with 
his enormous coat comes from the Highlands, the Lowlands, 
or the Cheviot Hills; who inquires for the birthplace of that 
nd-bodied dog Highlander; would it detract one farthin 
rom Charlemagne’s value if hislucky owner could not te 
ou whether he was a High or Lowlander? Mr. Jas. Watson 
rom his long residence in our midst is thoroughly imbued 
with English notions of a collie, and I don’t suppose your 
breeders yet imagine that they can teach us. 

Mr. Watson could give Mr. Harston a “‘throw” at his own 
game. The latter has made his strong point—the various 
strains of collies—and has most effectively expressed his imper- 
fect stock of knowledge by unaccountably omitting all men- 
tion of the second great strain of collies, the Welsh. In coats, 
shape and character they resemble the Scotch, but there is 
one color that is almost peculiar to them, that is the merled or 
mottled. A very handsome specimen of this curious color is 
Mr. Villiers’s Hatton’s Blue Peter, so named in respect to his 
coat. 

The collies of the day are Charlemagne (sable and white), 
Highlander (black and tan), Chance (black and tan), Rutland 

black and tan), Eclipse (sable), Monteith (sable), Scottish 
ero (gray); the bitches are Peggie II., Lady of the Lake, 
Lorna Doone, Hastie, etc, etc. e judges are Messrs. Thom- 
son, Shirley, Radcliffe, Pirie, Steward, etc. The most success- 
ful breeders are Messrs. Bissell, Ashwin, Boddington, Pirie, 
Charles, etc. The above is a list composed as the pen runs, 
so of course not complete. 

Public opinion on the champion question has now veered 
round into another quarter. ere shall only be one cham- 
pion in each breed appears to be the present desire; the cham- 
pionship to be competed for once a year at one of the big 
shows. This plan would insure the existence of only one 
champion at a time, but we should soon have a goodly crop of 
dogs with the prefix ‘‘ex-champion.” The watchful eye of the 
Shooting Times editor has caught the Field walking about in 
his coat. The S. T. reprints side by side their own article on 
the championship question and that of the Field, to show its 
readers how highly the larger journal values its contempo- 


= opinions. 

The Crystal Palace schedule has attracted close upon 1,500 
entries. We hope for a liberal return from the club for this 
splendid public support. There were many complaints the 
last time the show was held in the galleries. The dogs’ con- 
venience left room for improvement, and it is to be hoped 
that on this occasion the accommodation of the visitors will 
be not overlooked. The club will be taking up an inexcus- 
able and insolent position if “return” admission tickets are 


not granted this year. 
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The Stock Ke inserted your leaderette on the identity of } DEATH OF DUANE’S CHANCE.—Mr. Arthur Duane, of 
Bergen Point, New Jersey, has met with a severe loss in the 


‘Lillibulero,” and in its gossip column gaily complimented the 
humble individual who has on more than one occasion been | death of his handsome black setter Chance, which occurred 
overpowered by his modesty into denying himself to the in- | last week near his home. The dog was struck by a train and 
terrogating searcher after truth. My nom de plume is like a | had a leg broken; he might have survived the injury had not 
patent medicine, once the ingredients discovered my patients | an officious policeman, probably pining to test his revolver, 
would take no more, belief in its efficacy would be dispersed, | come up and dispatched him after firing seven times, without 
and the physician’s occupation gone. considering whether the dog could have been saved or not, 
I see that it is asserted in one of your journals that the nose | and without thinking of communicating with any of Mr. 
of the Irish terrier Garryowen was artificially colored by Mr. | Duane’s friends or family, though he knew them and knew 
sie licensed and wore « collar with 


Wm. Graham, who is described to the editor, with more | the dog, which was reg 
humor than truth let us hope, as the “great faker.” On one | the owner’s name on. Chance was known and loved by every 


point the editor is quite abroad; it is impossible for Garry- | one at ‘The Point;” his intelligence and field qualities were of 
owen’s nose ever to have been white. A red, self-colored dog | the highest order (he was trained by Tallman); and as a stud 


is born with a black nose or sometimes a cherry-colored one, | dog he excelled; many of his ave being scattered through- 
out New Jersey, and all doing the old dog credit. His owner 


but an Irish terrier or Irish setter with a white nose is almost 4 ; 
an impossibility in nature. Similar insinuations were once | refused $500 for him at the Philadelphia show some years ago. 
His bench winnings consisted of one first and several notices 


current about a famous a Irish setter; it was h L 
hinted that his red nose (which is a disqualification) had been | and specials.—T1m BERDOODLE (Bergen Point, N. J., Jan. 19, 


tatooed with gunpowder. So holloa, boys, holloa! To the | 1885). 

light, Guy Fawkes Graham. Your treason will not be forgot; iis aa eee cane 

the lantern of the press is on you; divulge your plot, except} NEW HAVEN KENNEL CLUB.—Zditor Forest and 

you nobody knows as to Garryowen’s nose. LILLIBULERO. | Stream: At the meeting of the New Haven Kennel Club, held 
Wednesday, Jan. 14, J. B. Robertson, Jr., was elected Presi- 


Dec. 24, 1884. 

[“Lillibulero” sent with the above letter a guinea for the | dent; 8S. R. Hemingway, Vice-President; E. S. Porter, Secre- 
Lincoln fund, which has been forwarded by us to the treas- tary, and L. L. Morgan, Treasurer, for the ensuing year.— 
OSECROFT. 


urer.] ES 
KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
iculars of each animal: 


NEW ORLEANS DOG SHOW. 
[Special to Forest and Stream.] 
ExposiTIon Grounps, New Orleans, La. 
Editor Forest and Stream; 


After a full consultation with Mr. L. F. Whitman, we have Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
concluded that it is best to postpone opening the bench show Breed. buyer or seller. 
Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 


ge, or 8. Owner of sire. 
Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 


(e See instructions at head of this column. 


4 
2. 
until March 5, in order to give time for full arrangements. The : 
5. 


entries will close Feb. 23. 
Gro. Y. JOHNSON, Sup’t Dep’t Agriculture. 


Age, 





GREYHOUND CHALLENGE.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Jan. 8, Mr. H. W. Smith invites me to the far- 
off town of Boston to compete for a silver plate, value 350. My 2 mM ti : 
bitch Twilight is due to whelp to Snowflight March1. The| Count Blanc. a5 beats oy ene oe po » = with dark 
time between then and May 5 is rather short to wean pupsand a _e ish setter dog, whelped Aug. 1, (Count Paris 
get her in shape for the Cincinnati show. But still with this | ~ lode Frisk & By H. W. Durgin, Bangor, Me., for orange and white 
disadvantage, I will meet Mr. Smith and Mr. Huntington at | english setter bitch, whelped Aug. 1, 1884 (Count Paris—Daisy Star- 
that show and compete for a champion cup, each to contri- | light). : 
bute his portion toward the purchase and have a voice in the} Rococo. By J. J, Phelps, New Haven, Conn., for red Irish setter 
selection of a judge. I have attended nearly all the bench dog, ae nem: 1884, by Rory O’More (Rufus—Friend) out of 

: ; se 3 os : 
shows in the East since 1877, and thus far — but two mdges lances Lass. By Jos. R. Trissler, Lancaster, Pa., for mastiff 
that knew a greyhound when they saw him. In fact, I don’t bitch. whelped July 25, 1884, by Hero Ii. (A.K.R. 545) out of Madge 
think there is a single native-born American east of the Mis-| (4 KR 548, ? ae eae . 
souri River capable of telling the points a greyhound shouid | © Topsy. By Dr. N. H. Church, Chicago, Ill., for black English setter 
a to win a champion cup. Simply hecause they have not | bitch, whelped July, 1884, by Davidson’s Rake (Mark—Princess Bow 
een breeders nor had any opportunity to come in contact | Bell) out of Dido (Prince Royal—Nettie). 
with these dogs sufficient to know their good points or tell St. Julien, Dora Thorn, Lucille and Musette. By the Detroit Ken- 
their defects. The native-born English dog man has had | 2¢! ao error os a bey oot — — dog 
every opportunity to study these dogs in the field as well as on ae pen ae a See Sp ey ee Seana 
the bench. Mr. Smith has made me an offer. Now I will! yidtothian Lassie. By Scotch Collie Kennel Club, Ste mney, Conn., 
make him one. I will match my dog Snowflight, winner of | for sable ana white collié bitch, whelped Oct. 1, 1884, by Ernest (Rob 
second at Chicago, against any dog he may bring, to run three | Roy —Helen Macgregor) out of Tibbie (Tramp—Heather). 
rabbits for from $50 to as high a stake as he may name, the| _ (essler. By Scotch Collie Kennel Club, Stepney. Conn., for black, 
dog making the highest number of points to take the money, = — ee We ee TN Nov. 1, 1884, by Montrose (A.K.R. 
‘ ; ; ; out 0 . (A.K.R. 3 
pp it he will make ae oy igo hig enough and run a tii ns Black Jack. By Scotch Collie Kennel Club, Stepney, Conn.. for 
of races against other dogs I will name, I will agree to pay his | jack and tan collie dog, whelped Nov. 1, 1884,’ by Montrose (A.K.R. 
entire expenses out here and back again. Thus he will be pro- | g91) out of Fannie II. (A.K.R. 81). 
tected — eee after aa -_ —_ he| Mollie O’More. By R. E. Westlake,’ Olyphant, Pa., for red Irish 
accepts let him name the amount and I will send him a carti- i 


setter bitch, age not given (Rory O’More—Lady Erin), 
fied check for expenses out.—Q. ‘aN HUMMELL, M.D. (Den-| Prince Frost. By Dr. W. A. Strother, Ee Va., for lemon 
ver, Col., Jan. 13, 1885). 


and white English setter dog, whelped Nov. 18, 1884(Rebel Wind’em— 
_ Frost). ‘ " 

MORE ABOUT POINTERS.—Ellicott City, Jan. 17.—Editor | ,, Gypsy, queen, , By Scotch Collie Kennel Club, Stepney: Conn. for 

Forest and Stream: While I do not wish to enter into any Hacereae®) out of Tibbie (Tramp—Heather). , 

controversy with ‘‘Saxon,” I can’t help thinking he reads your| Rowett. By Edmund Orgill, Bond’s, Tenn., for black, white and 

valuable paper very carelessly. He says he only knows of | tan beagle dog, whelned July, 1884 (Rambier—Belle). 

one of Beaufort’s get who has won a bench show prize. [| Rebelle. By W. Hen —— Richmond, Va., for black and 

think Guy won first at Washington, under a judge who | White English setter bitch, bepe 9 nb 18, ae Rebel Wind’em 

greatly admires Croxteth. Lady Nixon won first in puppy a gs ~~ ee So eine ot a fee _— 

class at New Haven, and every one knows Fritz’s winnings. | wirsiped Oct, 2, 1884 by champion Kn Ghorbooker’ (A R. 19) out of 

As regards tield trials let me tell ‘“Saxon” that the majority Lene abel (A‘K.R. 461). ie 

of Beaufort’s get are in the hands of gentlemen of moderate Lady Kate. By the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., for white 

means, and as they are at present run, field trials mean that a | and liver ticked pointer bitch, whelped July 22, 1884, by King Bow 

man must own more ducats than dog. As regards his reason- | (A.K.R. 83) out of Sue (Hindoo—Princess Bow). 

ing about Vanity, it is fatally defective. Even good sires and | , -4dy Flash. Ps the Benet Hanan - Detoeh L a. for white, 

dams throw poor offsprings now and then, and to say that her | Diack and tan, fox terrier bitch. whelped duly 22, 1884, by imported 

sire and dam are first-class is no proof of Vanity’s quality. If | “Giadrock and Gay Gladstone. By J. W. Murnan, Keeling, Tenn 

Maxim is like Faust why did he drop so far down at New | for English setters, dog and bitch, whelped Dec. 26, 1884, by champion 

York, undera judge certainly not prejudiced against him. 

and how came Meteor to beat him? A dog “the very model 

of Faust” — to beat Meteor any day in the week, even 

under J. W. Munson, for does he not stand on record as say- 

ing, ‘‘No dog could beat Faust.” Iam not belittling Cronulla 

and to show that J am not, let me tell ‘‘Saxon” that another 

of his get, Lady Croxteth, should have won the blue ribbon in 

her class at Philadelphia, in the opinion of nearly every man 

present at the judging who knew a pointer.—T. B. Dorsey. 




















































Gladstone out of Flounce (Druid—Ruby). 

Oxford. By D. A. Goodwin, Jr., Newburyport, Mass., for black 
and white English setter dog, whelped Feb. 14, 1884, by Dash III. out 
of Model Blue (Druid—Gussie). 

Zanita, By Chas. A. Hazeltine, Haverhill, Mass., for black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped Oct. 17, 1884, by champion Oho II. (A.K.R, 432) 
out of Daisy Zulu (A.K.R. 381) 

NAMES CHANGED. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 
Maud to Moth. Irish setter bitch (A.K.R. 1195), owned by Max 


Wenzel, Hoboken, N. J. 
BRED. 


eS" See instructions at head of this column. 

Topsey—Glen II, G. E. Brown’s (Dedham, Mass.) Gordon setter 
bitch Topsey (Bailey’s Tom—Fanny Rupert) to his Glen II. (A.K.R. 
604), Jan. 11. 

Flora—Glen I]. G. A. Colman’s Gordon setter bitch Flora (Tom— 
Chloe) to G. E, Brown’s Glen II. (A.K. 604), Jan. 16 

Queen Bow—Crozteth. Geo. Hoover’s pointer bitch Queen Bow to 
A. E. Godeffroy’s Croxteth (Bang—Jane). 

Lady Abbess—Priam. Fred.W. Rothera’s (Simcce, Ont.) champion 
St. Bernard bitch Lady Abbess (A.K.R. 482) to his champion Priam 
(A.K.R. 485), Jan. 9. 

Lassie—Lorne. Fred. W. Rothera’s (Simcoe, Ont.) champion 
— Lassie (A.K.R. 445) to his champion Lorne (A.K.R. 446), 

an. 9. 

Eva—Rush. Frank Rivers’s (Bridgeport, Conn ) pointer bitch Eva 
o- oe to Edmund Orgill’s champion Rush (A.K.R. 357), 

ov. 24, 1884. 

Belle of Orange—Clifford. J.C. Vail’s English setter bitch Belle of 
Sranee¢ hunder—Bessie) to Clifford (Emperor Fred—Fairy Belle), 

‘an. 14, 

Leila—Doctor Duer. Capt. J. W. Foster’s (Leesburg, Va.) English 
setter bitch Leila (Leicester—Kirby) to Dr. W. A. Strother’s Doctor 
Duer (Gladstone—F ros). 

Princess Louise—Doncaster. The Detroit Kennel Club’s (Detroit, 
Micn.) ——_ setter bitch Princess Louise (4.K.R. 117) to Doncaster 
(Druid—Nilsson). 

Reign—Doncaster. The Detroit Kennel Club’s (Detroit, Mich.) 
English setter bitch Reign (A.K.R. 178) to Doncaster (Druid—Nilsson). 

‘opsey—Mungo. The Detroit Kennel Club’s (Detroit, Mich.) im- 
ported pug bitch Topsey to Bradley’s Mungo. 


TO DRIVE AWAY LICE.—E£ditor Forest and Stream: I 
nctice in this issue a communication from “A. 8.” asking for 
directions for driving lice from his dog. My setter had them 
badly for a long time, but I finally succeeded in getting rid of 
them by using a solution of common table salt. I tried every 
kind of dog soap that I could buy. but the lice didn’t seem to 
object; on the contrary I believe they actually fattened on it. 
First let him comb his dog thoroughly with a fine comb, and 
he will get off most of them. Then wash him with soap and 
water, and before he is dry rub him all over with a strong 
solution of common salt and water, to which a little saltpeter 
has been added, allowing the solution to dry on. It may be 
necessary to repeat this three or four times at intervals of 
about three days, but I venture to say that it will effectually 
kill every louse and nit on the dog. ‘This is one of the many 
homely directions given me by an old dog man, and it does 
not savor of the modern school of ‘“‘vets.” I have never 
known one of these recipes to fail, and while I have been 
laughed at on a oumber of occasions when I suggested a 
course of treatment, I have always had the pleasure of laugh- 
ing after it has been tried.—BusB. (Boston, Jan. 15). 


PEDIGREE OF BANNERMAN.—In recent issues of For- 
EST AND STREAM I have noticed that the beagle Bannerman is 
still quoted as Mr. L. D. Sloan’s. This dog is no longer the 
property of Mr. Sloan, as I have purchased him from that 
gentleman several months ago. In your issue of June 5 ap- 


d_a full description of Bannerman by “‘Rusticus,” to | Toby—Mungo. The Detroit Kennel Club’s (Detroit, Mich.) pug bitch 
which I wish to refer all those who have lately written to me | Toby to Bradley’s Mungo. 


Bell—King Bow. A. Korner’s (Detroit. Mich.) pointer bitch Beil 
(A.K.R. 163) to champion King Bow (A.K.R. 83). 

Mary Belle—Harry S. W.D. Wilson's (Augusta, Ga.) English setter 
= Belle (A.K.R. 1373) to H. May’s Harry S. (A.K.R. 223), Dec. 

Gun—Sportsman. Dr. J. N. Maciin’s English setter bitch Gun 
So to J. W. Murnan’s Sportsman (Gladstone—Sue), 

an. 15. 

Spot—Toots. Frank W. Fitts’s (Manchester, N. H.) pointer bitch 
Spot (A.K.R. 1800) to J. E. Wilson’s Toots (A.K.R. 21), Jan. 15. 

Queen Maud—Don Gladstone. The Highland Kennels’ English 
setter bitch Queen Maud (Racket—Kelp) to Don Gladstone (Gladstone 


—Juno), Jan, 16, 
WHELPS. 


GS See instructions at head of this column. 

Moonstone. The Westminster Kennel Club's pointer bitch Moon- 
OK So Jan. 8, ten (six dogs), by champion Sensation 

~. Dhe 4). 

Flora. Josh W. Gross’s (Harrisburg, Pa.) beagle bitch Flora, Dec, 
gl, 1884, five, by Mark Anthony. 


for a description of this dog. In the description the promise 
was made by the writer to ~ to your ers the full pedi- 
gree of this dog, but as he so far failed to do this, I here- 
with offer you the desired information: Bannerman is by 
champion Marchboy and out of J. Crane’s Dewdrop (Damper— 
Pleasant). Marchboy is by champion Barrister (Crane’s 
Damper—Wanderer) and out of Primrose (Hotspur—Lilly).— 
A. C.- KRUEGER (Wrightsville, Pa.). 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY SOCIETY.— 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 13.—Hditor Forest and Stream: The 
Western ennsyivania Poultry Socicty held their annual meet- 
ing, Monday, Jan. 12, and elected the following officers for 
1885: Presi nt, Edward Gregg; Vice-President, B. F. Wilson; 
Secretary, C. B. Elben; Treasurer, C. A. Stevens. Directors 
—W. C. Meyer, Thos. Booth,Wm. Wade, Howard Hartley, 
W. W. Speer.—C. B. ELBEN, Sec’y. 
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Kate. Josh W. Gross’s (Harrisburg, Pa.) beagle bitch Kate, Jan. 4, 
four, by Mark Anthony. 

Tuck. Josh W. Gross’s (Harrisburg, Pa.) beagle bitch Turk, Jan. 8, 
five, by Mark Anthony. 

Brenda, Dr. M. G, Elizey's English setter bitch Brenda (Pride of 
4 pee —ae Jan. 12, five (four dogs), by N. Jensen's Cossack 
(Don—Fairy). ; 

Moth.—Max Wenzel's (Hoboken, N. J.) Irish setter bitch Moth (for- 
merly Maud, A.K.R. 1195), Dec. 12, 1884, thirteen (seven dogs), by his 
Chief (A.K.R. 2381). 

Queen. D. Lauber’s (Bradford, Pa.) red Irish setter bitch Queen 
(Rexford—Anne Boleyn), Jan. 2, ten (six dogs), by J. D. Smedley’s 
Joe (Ronald—Neliie B.) 

Bertha. W. Wade's (Pittsburgh, Pa.) mastiff bitch Bertha (A.K.R. 
151), Dec. 9. 1884, eight (four dogs), by his De Buch (A.K.R. 1502). 

Juno. The Forest City Kennels’ pug bitch Juno (A.K.R. 797), Dec. 
19, 1884, seven (three dogs). by imported Doctor. 

Cruel. J, T. Heasley’s (Belleville, Ont.) black and tan terrier bitch 
Cruel (A.K.R. 1882), Dec. 27, 1884, seven (three dogs), by Teaser (A.K.R. 


665). 

Nellie Bird. Jos. R. Trissler’s (Lancaster, Pa.) pointer bitch Nellie 
Bird (Harry—Nell), Jan. 1, ten (seven dogs), by champion Beaufort 
(A.K R. 694); two dogs lemon and white, the rest white and liver. 

Critic. W. 0. Partridge’s (Bosten, Mass.) black spaniel bitch Critic 
(A.K.R. 308), Jan. 16, seven (two dogs). by champion Obo II. (A.K.R. 
482): all black, two with white on chest. 

Flounce. J. W. Murnan’s (Keeling, Tenn.) English setter bitch 
Flounce (Druid—Ruby), Dec. 26, 15384, two (one dog), by champion 


Gladstone. 
‘ SALES. 


2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Jim Blaine. Gordon set‘er dog, age not given (Glen II.—Nellie), by 
G. ©. Browne, Dedham. Mass.,, to R. Merriam, Winter Hill. Mass. 

Jack Logan. Gordon setter dog, age not given (Glen II.—Nellie). 
ty G. E. Browne, Dedham, Mass., to James L. Richards, Auberndale, 

ass. 

Topsey’s Boy. Gordon setter dog, age not given (Jake—Topsey), by 
G. E. Browne. Dedham, Mass., to W. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 

Croxteth—Lady Berwadine whelps. Pointers,whelped Oct. 14, 1884, 
by Neversink Lodge Kennels, Guymard. N. Y.. a dog to Spencer Kel- 
‘log. Buffalo. and a bitch to T. N. Bradway, Woodbury. N. J. ; 

Bessie Vere. Pointer bitch, whelped Oct. 2. 1884 (champion Knick 
erbocker, A.K R 19—Lady Isabel, A.K.R. 461), by the Knickerbocker 
Kennel Club, Jersey City, N. J.,to R. E. Westlake, Olyphant, Pa. 

Dolly Dutton. English setter bitch, color and age not given (Robin 
Hood—Canadian Beauty), by W. E. Westlake, Olyphant, Pa., to the 
Knickerbocker Kennel Club, Jersey City, N. J. 

Rebelle. Black and white English setter bitch, whelped Nov. 18, 
1884 (Rebel Wind’em—Frost). by Dr. W. A. Strother, Lynchburg, Va., 
to W. Henry Colquitt. Richmond, Va. 

Gulliver. Mastiff dog, whelped Oct. 30. 1884, by Duke of Kent 
(A.K.R. 1507) out of Duchess (A.K.R. 260). by the Riverview Kennels, 
Clinton, Mass., to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hubert. Mastiff dog. whelped Nov. 10, 1884, by Duke of Kent 
(A.K.R. 1507) out of Hilda (A K.R. 1483), by the Riverview Kennels, 
Clinvon, Mass.. to E. S. Porter, New Haven, Conn. 

Grim, Mo stiff dog, whelped Oct. 30, 1884, by Duke of Kent (A.K.R. 
1507) out of Duchess (A.K.R 260), by the Riverview Kennels, Clinton. 
Mass., to T. D. Ewen, Ea-t Saginaw, Mass. 

Nixey—Princess Louise whelps. Black. white and tan English set 
ters,whelped July 30, 1884, by the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., 
a dog to John F. Campbell, Dayton, O.; a bitch to George Ham- 
on Windsor, Ill., and a bitch to Charles C, Lanham, Higgins- 
ville, O. 

King Bow—Sue whelp. Liver and white ticked pointer bitch. 
whelped July 22, 1884. by the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to 
F. Grayham, Minera! Point, O. 

Moonim, Pointer dog (A.K.R. 1794). by Chas. S. Fitch, Fort Wash- 
ington, N. Y., to James Bloomfield, New York. 

Oxford. Black and whive English setter dog, whelped Feb. 14, 1884 
(Dash ITI.—Model Bine). by A. L. Garland, Ipswich, Mass., to D. A. 
Goodwin, Jr.. Newburyport, Mass. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 

Croxteth—Lady Berwadine whelp, Pointer bitch, whelped Oct. 14, 
-. by A E. Godeffroy, Guymard, N. Y., to Bayard Thayer, Boston, 

ass. 

Rambler—Belle whelp. Black, white and tan beagle dog, whelped 
. 1884, by Gen. Rowett, Quincy, Ill., to Edmund Orgill, Bond’: , 

enn. 


DEATHS. 


eer See instructions at head of this column. 

T. B. Liver and wite pointer dog, whelped April 17, 1884 (Tory-- 
Belle), owned by J. E. Whitsell, Corsicana, Tex.; wantonly killed. 

Iolanthe. Lemon and white pointer bitch. 4 months old (Fritz— 
— ot) owned by J. Bardwell, Chicago, lll., Jan. 9, from chronic 
diarrrhea. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
t= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents, 


W. D., Green Island, N. Y.—See answer to E. W. A. in this issue. 


E. W. A., Marlboro, Mass.—A setter five years old breaks out 
under the flanks, the skin is red, the hair comes off, and he is continu- 
ally lapping it. The skin is red as if burned; his {eyes water, and 
the hair comes off round the lower side of the eyes. Otherwise he 
seems as healthy and eats as wellas he everdid. Ans. Wash the 
parts carefully twice daily with warm water and carbolic soap, then 
rub in gently some oxide of zinc or lead omtment. You may at the 
same time give your dog five to ten drops of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic in bis food. 


E. G. P., Sacramento, Cal.—I have asetter dog. His ears are 
affected with something of which I have no knowledge. A dark-col- 
ored matter is continually coming and the smell is very bad. Can it 
be canker? Heis about seven months old. Ido not know exactly 
when this began, perhaps three or four months ago. Have been using 
salt and water, castile soap, etc , recommended by those who had 
similarly affected dogs, No good. Ans. After cleansing the ears 
carefully morning and evening, you may apply either the bromo 
chlorallum and Jaudanum, or glycerite of tannin twenty or thirty 
grainst» the ounce. You will find these drugs at ang drug store. 


A. B. C., Wilkesbarre.—A mastiff about eighteen months old had 
areca nut, as prescribed by _ three different times. She — 
some tapeworms each time, but after all she had her coat looked as 
rough as ever, and she kept thin and looked miserable. About a 
month ago I gave her a dose of Naldire’s worm powder and thought 
surely to fix them then. She passed same as usual, but she does not 
look a particle better than before. She will eat well sometimes, at 
other times hardly at all. Ans. Purge your dog thoroughly with 
castor oil, tablespoon doses, then try the oil of wormseed, giving ten 
drops on small lump of sugar morning and evening. Keep this treat- 
ment up for three day:, giving the dog only milk and fluid food, and 
as little of this as possible. After a week begin giving Fowler’s or 
oeewens solution of arsenic in ten drop doses in the food once 

aily. 

T. D. A., Boston, Mass.—Setter seven months old seems to have a 
humor on her face. A short time ago I noticed the hair getting thin 
between the eyes and her mouth. One day I saw the hair was nearly 
all off a. though she had been scalded. It did not look inflamed or 
raw bnt puffed up and dry looking, the skin looking scaly. She 
seemed feverish, nose dry and hot most of the time. and when damp 
it was nearly always warm instead of cold. Tongue and mouth very 
hot and feverish, breath not bad though hot, eyes bright most of the 
time, though du. at times as though she were sleepy. Seems lively 
enough at times, though she wants to sleep a good deal. Coat looks 
a ittle rusty and feels wiry in places. She has a trembling all over 
her at times, especially when I pet her or try to soothe her. Bowels 
seem to be regular as farasI cau see. She don’t seem to grow thin 
atall, I feed her mostly on bread and milk which seem to have re- 
duced the fever somewhat. The scales seem to be spreading again 
and look as though they were going to completely surround her eye. 
She has a shght discuarge of yellowish matter from the eye at 
present, this matter doesn’t seem to have any unpleasant odor, though 
the odor from her face at times is not very agreeable. Ans. Get from 
your druggist eight ounces of Goulard’s extract (solution of the sub- 
acetate of lead), wash the parts carefully with warm water and castile 
soap. and then apply the solution with a soft sponge on all parts that 
are scaly. Use the balsam of Peru ointment upon the raw parts. 
Have a prescri_ tion made up, containing a half ounce each, of tinc- 
ture of nux vomica and tincture of the chloride of iron, and two 
ounces each of simple syrup and water. This makes a five-ounce 
mixture, of which you may give your dog a teaspoonful night and 
morni:g. Feed dog on mush or rice and mush with a few bits of 
cooked meet through 1t. 


Worms rx Docs.—One dose acure. ‘“Rhiwlas. Bala, North Wales, 
Sept. 21, 1874. I gave a Naldi:e’s Powder to a c: llie on Saturday last, 
anu in ten min tes be evacuated a tapeworm 30 yards 2 teet in length. 
I consider the powder effectual.—R. yD Price.” Naldire’s Worm 
Powders, tie great British remedy, are sold by McKesson & Robbins, 
91 Fulton street, New York. Price $1.00. Manufacturers: Wright & 
Holdsworth, 8 Spur street, London, England.— Adv, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Hifle and Gray Shooting. 


TARGET TESTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

»Iam glad to see that the important subject of rest shooting has 
been reopened by Mr. Leopold in a recent issue of your . This 
style of shooting is our most reiiable source of information on the 

rformance of different kinds of ammunition, and also of much of 

he data for calculating the element of the wa eee” 

I have a considerable respect for Mr. Leopold, both as a practical 
rifle shot, and as the author of a number of sound, common-sense 
articles on rifle shooting, but I differ from him materially in his esti- 
mation of the so-called ‘‘dude”’ target, which he assails so unmerci- 
a - hope to convince him that his strictures are not entirely 
me a 

The main object of rest shooting may be stated to be as follows: 

First—To test the accuracy of the rifle. 

Second—To test the accuracy and uniformity of the ammunition. 

Third—To test the skill of the marksman. 

This being admitted. let us take fur example the target made by 
Dr, Tolles, and published in the letter under discussion, and let us 
assume that the distance between the sights on the gun was 36in. 
Now, if for instance the center of the group of shots had been 4in 
above the center of the bullseye and 4in. to tne right, I presume the 
target would have been classed as a ‘‘dude,”’ and treated with con- 
tempt accordingly. 

But if we study the target and the tools with which it was made, 
we shall find thatitis far from being deserving of contempt. We 
shall find: 

First—That the gun was accurate. 

Second—That the ammunition was excellent and uniform. 

Third—That the marksman was skillful, and 

Fourth—That the sights were .04in. out of line, and that the eleva- 
tion was .04in. too great. 

Now, if the elevation were lowered .04in. and the front sight 
moved .04in. tothe right, and the target shot over again under 
precisely the same conditions as before, we should have Dr. Tolles’s 
target as actually made, and it would be no longer a ‘‘dude,”’ but a 
creditable member of society. 

Still, I maintain that the ‘‘dude’’ we have supposed fills our condi- 
tions as well as the bona fide article, and the same reasoning would 
apply if the deviation were even 4ft. instead of 4in. And in general. 
a fine group of shots, no matter how far from the bullseye, can only 
be made by combined accuracy in the gun. ammunition and man. 
Some time ago I made a very fair target at 100yds., while shooting 
with 200yds. elevation for the sake of experiment. The center of the 
cluster of shots was 1244. above the center of the bu!l, and as this 
is just about the rise due to the trajectory, I should have felt per- 
fectly pee in making the center of the bull 12%in. higher than it 
actual y was, and publishing the target as a true one. I send you a 
target [ made Jan. 13, which I hope you will publish, as it is the best 
in one important respect that Ihave yet seen. It was made under 
the following conditions: Sharps .40 cal rifle, 26in. barrel. 60 grains 
Hazard F.G. and 310-grain Remington canellured bullet. No clean 
ing. Muzzle and elbow rest. Runge 200yds. Ten shots were fired. 
but through an unfortunate misunderstanding on the part of the 
marker, the first four shots were pasted before I discovered what he 
was doing, and as the target had been considerably ehot on, the exact 
location of these shots was a matter of considerable doubt. Un- 
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fortunately the target isa little wider than your columns, but I sup- 
pose that it can be put in at right angles to its true position. The 
exact center of the target is at the intersection of the cross lines, 
and the string is as follows: 
Shot..... 1 2 3 4 5 6 
String....2.98 0.77 1.49 1.32 .03 .48 Total, 7.02in. 

It will be noticed that the extreme vertical deviation of the shots is 
only 0.72in. Or 4 of the bullets will cut the same horizontal line, while 
the other 2 are but 0.15in. above and below it respectively. This would 
indicate a bullet of perfectly uniform weight, density and figure, pro- 
jected with a very uniform initial velocity I believe that if this tar- 
get had been shot from a more perfect form of rest, that some of the 
experts would have had to “hump” themselves to beat it. If our off- 
hand shots could be brought to believe that the naked bullet is capa- 
ble of giving nearly, if not quite, as good results as the patched, they 
would cease handicapping themselves by lugging on to the range a 
bottle of water, a wet brush, wiping rods, rags, and all the cleaning 
paraphernalia now in vogue. James DuANE. 

Mort Haven, Jan. 17, 1885. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent issue of the FoREST AND STREAM, & communication from 
E. A. Leopold was published, under the head of ‘‘Breechloader 
Tests,” in which he calls for testimony regarcing the accuracy of the 
modern .82-cal. rifle. and showing a target shot by Dr. L. C. Tollas. 

The target shown is really a very fine one. and the infrequency of 
such targets is proved by the fact that so few are shown up tc the 
public, either as made by muzzle or breechloaders. This target, as 
well as the one furnished by Major Merrill, and published in Forzst 
anp Stream of July !2, 1883, were shot in Colorado, where they have 
a very rarified atmosphere, giving much flatter trajectories, and gen- 
erally much more favorable weather for target shooting than we 
have here near the Atlantic coast. It is very doubtful if one target 
ip a thousand would prove to be as well balanced on the center of the 
bullseye as this one is marked. For this reason I differ with tne opin- 
ion of Major Merrill, E. A. Leopold, and oer — others, re- 

arding the proper manner of testing a to ascertain its accuracy. 

‘he weather usually experienced is such as will deflect a bullet from 
its course to a considerable extent, and as a g-neral thing varies from 
hour to hour sufficiently to alter the string measure of a target sev- 
eral inches. 

To illustrate this better, we will suppose the following test targets 
to be shot, premising that I have seen many targets shot that were 
fully as fine as I shall describe. ; 

Grant that the marksman is capable of doing fine work at rest 
shooting, alight breeze blowing across the range, allowing half a 
point on the-wind (which allowance on a 28-inch rifle will give 
about an inch at 1 .). After sltoo! a string of ten shots shen 
will be found grouped very closely, but the center of the group 
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be about three-eighths of an inch from the center of the tarzet. Not 
quite enough allowance was made for the wind or else a true sight 
was prevented by the light coming obliquely across the rifle sights, 
We will allow a trifle more on the wind gauge and try in. The 
first few shots strike near the center of the bullseye. and it is not _ 
sible to see at the start but what the sights are all right, but when 
they are all fired the center of the group of shots is found to be about 
half an inch off from the bullseye on the other side. The wind or 
light has changed during the shooting of the string ® little, and we 
find the amount added to the wind gauge was not wanted. Similar 
results will follow time and again; the smaller the circle necessary 
to cover the group of shots the more noticeable will be the fact that 
their center does not coincide with that of the bu'lseye shot at, 
whereas with a string of shots scattering over a two or three inch 
circle, a slight difference in the wind will not appear to alter the 
center of their group. 

Now remove the bullseye from the white paper and inscribe a cir- 
cle about each group of ten shots; aninch circle in each case will 
include or touch the outside shots; the first string would probably 
measure about fiveinches, and the second five and one-half to six 
inches. Counted from the center of the original bullseye this is not a 
fine string in either case, but each group of ten shots, as they were 
fired in succession, show the accuracy of the rifle and the ammuni- 
tion to be almost perfect for that distance; the fault of their not 
being located over the center of the target is the fault of the elements, 
not the rifle, although in the language of E. A. Leopold and some 
others, ‘these are ‘dude’ targets, and of no value whatever as a test 
of the accuracy of the rifle’ or skill of the marksman. I contend 
that targets made in this manner are a true test, and the smaller the 
group of shots the more accurate the rifle, regardless of the distance 
they may strike on the target from the center of the bullseye shot at. 
Their position relative to the bullseye is a matter regulated by the 
judgment of the marksman, and not by the rifle or maker of it. 

If we wish to determine the skill of a marksman as compared with 
another, he should know the exact location of each shot as made, 
and use h's judgment as to the position of his sights for the succeed 
ing shots as they are made, the target he makes to be measured from 
the center of the bullseye shot at. 

My advice to any one desiring to test a rifle is to have it shot from 
a rest, by a man who is used to rest-shooting, and have the sights set 
so that the shots will strike under the bullseve, away from its edge, 
and do not have the sights changed at all until the whole string has 
been shot. If the shots strike in the bullseye it will disfigure it gnd 
change the point of aim to some extent. 

There is a class of targets exhibited by unscrupulous persons, 
which should never be tolerated or allowed to be published in an 
paper, they are simply frauds. They are made in this way: 20 to 
shots are fired at one target, and the closest group of 10 shots has a 
‘ircle drawn around them. This gives an entirely wrong impression, 
fot the shots were not fired in succession. Targets made in this way 
night well be called “dude,” or **fulse,"’ or ‘‘made up,” ——- like, 
and to guard against such tricks, there should be enough of the 
original target paper about aud outside of the circle to show that 
only 10 shots were fired at it. 

Thinkiog possibly a few facts regarding the modern .32-cal. target 
ritie might be of interest to other readers besides E. A. Leopold, I will 
zive my experience: In May last I concluded to try off-hand target 
shooting, and believing the .32 was large enough for all work up to 
200yds., I ordered a Maynard of that caliber, which came to me in 
lue time, with shells holding 35 grains of powder and bullets weigh- 
ing 165 grains, together with assurances from the manufacturers that 
che rifle was doing even finer work at 100yds. rest than the heavily 
charged long-range rifles. 

I have shot it off-hand since that time at the regular meetings of 
our club and in a few matches outside of our city. I find m lookng 
over my score cards that I have m:de during the season 1 card of 49, 
2 cards of 48, 6 cards cf 47, 13 cards of 46, 17 cards of 45, out of a pos- 
sible 50; 1 card of 35, 7 cards of 34, 19 cards of 33, out of a possible 35, 
besides 30 other cards recording 205 shots made at Walnut Hill, 
Creedmoor and other matches, 119 of which shets are bullseyes; 
making in all 95 scores, recording 50 per cent. and more of bullseyes, 
In the hands of an expert, I think the rifle would have kept up with 
the larger bores. I wiil try the rifle at a rest some day and give you 
the result. A. B. Dopag. 

Mancuester, N. H., Jan. 12, 1885. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Being rather Prem i somewhat bashful and not wanting to speak in 
meeting first, 1 have waited, hoping to see or hear of others who 
caught a “passing interest’? from the target published in your paper 
Jan. 1, page 454. Idid and have gotit bad. To be sure about 94 of 
an inch would add to first impressions as to size of target, still the 
bullets would show pretty thick for 19inall at 200yds. NowIam 
fond of good rifle scores and like to see ’em do it; therefore hope Mr. 
Putnam will get up an exhibition and repeat his published score. 
Give notice in your paper. I will take one ticket at $5 and try to be 
in Worcester, Mass., at the show. Syrax. 





DR. CARVER’S SIX-DAY SHOOT. 


R. W. F. CARVER spent last week in a prolonged fusilade, and 
sustained his reputation as a marksman of exceptional ability, 
oy winning his offer to hit sixty thousan:t flying objects within six 
days’ time. The test took place in Lincoln’s Rink, New Haven, Conn., 
where at midnight of Sunday the 11th the electric lights blazed forth 
in al their glory, and knots of Dr. Carver’s admirers stood about the 
building and discussed the marksman’s chances of accomplishing 
the destruction of thirteen tons of coal within six days. Nobody 
seemed oer. excited, but about the premises there was an air of 
expectancy. The only two things which seemed unaffected by the 
coming burning of powder were the fleer and the heap of coal des- 
stined to pulverization. 

Dr. Carver’s battery of Winchester .22-ca]. rifles was all ready and 
so was the Doctor. He was the hero of the hour and a very confident 
hero to boot. His leonine aspect had lost none of its agyressive 
ferocity and he looked at the —— of blackness with the calm superi 
ority of an assured victor. People, well meaning people too, meand 
ered up to the man of flowing locks and off-hand shots and kindly ad- 

ised him that he was attempting an impossibility, tnat he couidn’t 
doit. Nobody could. They couldn’t themselves. 

Among those who watched the opening of the match were a large 
number of Yale students. As the hour approached Major Linco! 
annvunced the judges, referees and scorers as follows: Judges—Gen. 
S. R. Smith, Maj. G. F. Holeomb, Gen. S. E. Meiwin, Com. C. W. 
Scranton, Col. L. L. Morgan. Referees—Prof. John E. Clark, Capt. 
Allen, Lieut. Robert Walker, Maj. H. W. Loomis, A. H. Kellam. 
Scorers—Lieut. A. F. Howard, T. J. Beers, F. A. Chase, R. W. Arm- 
strong, F. A. Waldron. The referee at the start was Prof. John E. 
Clark, of the Sheffield Scientific School. 

Dr. Carver, in a blue blouse and wich his breeches tucked into high 
boot, witha small cap ov his head, stepped forward just before the 
hour struck. He was enthusiastically greeted and took his stand 
facing the heavy canvas screens, the judges, scorers, referees and 
reporters being stationed at tables beneath him, At 12 the referee 
cried “‘go,”’ and instantly a lump of coal was thrown into the air and 
smashed by a rifle bullet, Two men tossed up the moving targets, 
Nineteen shots were fired in the first 30 seconds. The -heavers 
became bewildered by the flying bits of anthracite, and tossed wide, 
a proceeding which caused many misses. Again the Doctor tried his 
luck with moderate success. At 1 o’clock he had fired 1,005 shots and 
missed 160 times, scoring 845 hits. Before the match he had stated 
his intention of making 500 hits every hour. 

At 1:30. with 1,500 shots fired, 1,253 hits had been scored, with 747 
misses. The hits for the hour were 93544. One boy now served the 
Doctor with coal, and was relieved every 10 minutes. 

At 2 o'clock 1,814 shots had been fired, with 1,522 hits scored. At 
- there was a delay of 10 minutes to remedy a defect in an electric 

ight. 

The Doctor stands in the irclosure, about 15 feet away frem the 
ball tossers, who do their work like a pair of automatons. There are 
— relays of them, so that when they get tared they can be re- 
eased. 

At 7 o’clock the Doctor dropped his rifle, and with a score of 4,630 
hits to his creait, retired to nis little a) ment and breakfasted. He 
had made 995 misses. At 8 o’clock he stretched on the sofa and 
slumbered for about an hour. When he stepped into the inclosure 
shortly before 10 o’clock he did not look much like a man who had 
been up all night. He wasas bright and chipper as when he started 

Owing to the great amount of dust and the annoyance to the - 
tators which the use of pieces of coal as targets caused, as well as 
the damage the flying particles would do to the floor, wooden balls 
about the size of the common glass balis were substituted when the 
doctor began again a few minutes before 10, The liv ht was poor, and 
a cloud of smoke seemed to collect right in the space in which the 
balls were thrown. The wooden globes that had been substituted for 
the coal were not at all as satisfactory to the marksman as they 
migbt be, on account of their light color. Efforls were made to im- 
prove the light, without favorable results. Du the first hour he 
scored 1,005 hits and 145 misses. Aosout 11 o’clock his left wrist which 
had begun to trouble him at 40’clock in the morning, commenced to 
pain him intensely and he stopped shooting for a brief ir terval. 

Lieutenant Howard, the scorer. bound a —? of flannel tightly 
about the doctor’s wrist, and the latter immediately went to wor! 
again. The automatons renewed their antics and the debilitated 
wrist seemed to do its work with renewed vigor. But after a few 
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shots were fired the misses commenced to be scored very rapidly. 
Just before 12 o’clock the doctor threw down bis rifle and walked 
over to the seorer’s table. 

The strength had almost entirely leftthe left arm, and the Doctor 
looked discouraged. Since 11 o’clock he had fired 575 shots, 126 of 
whico were misses. This left the score atnoon as follows: Number 
of shots fired 8,771, hits 7.505, misses 1,266. This concluded the first 
twelve hours’ work. Dr. Carver returned into his apartment, ac- 
companied by his wife, who arrived about this time. aA pail of 
scorching bot water was fetched and the attendant spent some time 
in batning the marksman’s wrist. Dr. Carver’s record of 4,630 shots 
in the first seven hours 1s the best ever made, either by himself or 
any of the other marksmen. 


Although his band and wrist were still in a very bad condition, 
Dr. Carver resumed shooting at 1:30. At 2:30 he had scored 1,000 hits 
ani 127 misses. As soon as he commenced to shoot his hand and 
wrist commenced to pain him frightfully. He is obliged to discharge 
the rifle altogether with the third and fourth fingers. If the trouble 
continues it is impossible to tell what the result will be. 

The wrist trouble wore away during the latter part of the after- 
noon. however, and he made his best scores in his tenth, eleventh, 
and thirteenth thousands, his poorest Lemg in the second, third and 
eighth. 

The rink was crowded all dxy, and as soon as dust and dirt, caused 
by the coal shooting of the early morning, was swept up, rollerskates 
were in demand. 

The score up to 10:40 on Monday night was: Hits, 11,089; misses, 
3,018. 

This score places Dr. Carver 1,089 over the number he should have 
had at midnizht to keep his average, and 1.92244 over the number 
for 10:40 o’clock, his average hits a minute being 11 177-992 insvead 
of 6 17-18 on the,10,000 a day call for. In this time he took one hour 
and twenty minutes rest, and shot fifteen hours and ten minuies, 
making his average bit a minute for his actual shooting time 
12 169-910, or nearly double the number required for the twenty-four 
hours. 

Tuesday morning opened bright and found everybody within the 
smoky precinct of Dr. Carver’s shooting pen at the coln rink very 
weary. with the exception of the doughty Doctor himself. The second 
day of the ma: ksman’s attempt to shoot 60,000 pieces of wood in six 
days and mights found the attendants on the champion pretty well 
tuckered out with their labor. 1t is a difficult matter to get the tar- 
gets up in the air to the perfect satisfaction of the Doctor, and the 
tossers often threw very wildly, much to the discomfiture of the 
marksman. 

At 9:55 the rifle commenced to spit out its fame again, and the 
Doctor settled down to splitting wood for the day. He completed 
firing the first 1,000 shots at 11 o’clock, of these he made only 64 
misses. The best record on 1,000 so far. — 

The Doctor shot a string of twenty-five in an average of 38 seconds. 
He re ts 39 seconds between each gun, While shooting his fifteenth 
thousand shots to-day tie Doctor rested often and made poor time. 
He was frequently troubled with his eyes. Particles of vust and 
cartridge shells imbedded themselves quite often in his 1ight optic, 
and he stopped several times to have Lieutenant Allen remove the 

articles. 

B At 12:25 the marksman fired his 15,000th shot. He had shot 1,000 
since 11 o’cloek and made 71 misses. His eyes were becoming such 
ar annovance to him that he stopped. He made the score up to this 
time 12,954 hits. Some of the spent bullets played curious freaks 
within the inclosure. Several of them bounded back on to the 
scorers’ and reporters’ table, and Lieutenant Howard received a blow 
from one that lett a painful bruise. Some of the spectators expressed 
the opinion that the Doctor was using cartridges with shot in them. 
This was denied, and it was said that the regular .22-caliber cartndge 
was the only thing used. At 7 o'clock the score was 20,000 shots fired 
with 16,519 hits and 3,481 misses. 

By the time the Doctor was at work again the rink had become 
filled with skaters and spectators. Twenty-one thousand shots aad 
17,453 hits with 3,544 misses was the 9 o’clock score. A florist sent in 
a beautiful target made of flowers. and as the Doctor accepted the 
token there was tremendous eee. Art 10 o’clock the score was 
22,00 shots, 18,364 hits and 3 636 misses. Shortly after 10 a rest of 20 
minutes was forced on the Doctor. At 12:50 A. M, Dr. Carver re- 
tired with 21,331 hits to his credit. He had made 2,786 misses. 


Wednesday was a severe one forthe plucky marksman, After a 
very restless night, during which he obtained but little healthful 
sleep, he arose Wednesday morning about 8 o’clock and breakfasted, 
He went to work again at 10 o’clock, He looked worn and tired, and 
great red streaks were noticeable under his eyes. His wrist was 
annoying him terribly, but his eyes were much beiter. During the 
morning his wrist seemed to limber out, but in oueekinn of thig 
trouble, he said: ‘No one knows how much I am suffering with this 
wrist. I can feel the pain — oa up in my shoulder.” At 11 
o’clock the Doctor had shot bis rifle 25,000 times since the start, and 
out of these had scored 22,240 hits. At 12:30 in the afternoon the 
score stood 26,000 shots fired and 23,150 hits. At the third thousand 
shot of Wednesday he only made 61 misses. This is the best he has 
done as yet on astanding of 1,000. At 1:30 27,125 shots fired and 24,- 
079 hits and 3,036 misses. At 2:45 he completed firing 28,125 cartridges. 
Out of these he hit 25,017 and missed 3,098. A very large crowd of 
spectators were present, and the excitement over the Doctor's effort 
to accomplish the great feat seemed to be growing every hour. 
Scorer and Dr. Howard said during the afternoon that the Doctor 
was in splendid condition, and would undoubtedly succeed. He re- 
tired for a short rest at 3:15. 

Dr. Carver after a half hour’s rest resumed his occupation, and 
during the evening shot with regularity and precision. At midnight 
Dr. Carver stopped shooting. The day’s score resulted in 10,500 
shots, 9,823 being hits and 677 misses, making the total number of hits 
thus far 31,152. 

Although Wednesday’s score was 200 below Tuesday’s, Dr. Carver 
was still over 1,000 above the average, and it was thought by many 
that he would accomplish the task. Wen he quit work he immedi- 
ately went to his room and Dr. Stetson gave him a little nervine. He 
slept very soundly until 40’clock, when he became somewhat restless. 
At 8 o’clocd he arose feeling much refrsshed, and, under the circum- 
stances, in excellent condition. He breakfasted on the usual four 
boiled eggs, several mutton chops, beefsteak, potatoes, dry toast and 
milk and tea. At 9:45 be entered the rink attired in a great overcoat 
trimmed with sealskin, ready for the fourth day’s work. He looked 
bright and cheerful. 

The Doctor took up his rifle one minute before 11 o’clock. Precisely 
one hour later he had fired 1.000 shots, making 933 hits and 67 misses. 
His eyes were not troubling him. At five minutes to 12 the Doctor 
finished his second thousand shots of the morning. Out of them he 
scored 944 hits and 56 misses. This made the summary up to this 
time as follows: Shots fired. 36,625; hits, 33,035; misses, 3,580. At 12 
o’clock the Doctor took a rest, and his shoulder and arm were rubbed 
down with liniment. ‘The pain from the wrist has worked up into 
my neck now,” he said. “It will reach wy head by and by, and 
then that will settle it ” 

There are many interesting studies in humanity inside of the in- 
closure. One is a huge specimen of manhood who is familiarly 
called ‘‘Mountain Bob,” beeause he is a guide in the Adirondacks in 
the season when guides are mm fashion. e wears a sloucbed hat and 
a dark plaid shirt. He has only been heard to speak once since the 
match commenced, and then 1t was discovered that his voice was a 
sweet soprano. Scorer A L. Howard has a joke, and he fre- 
quently shoots it off. It is that the Doctor is trying to knock a 
memorial window through the brick wall of the rink against which 
he is shooting. It’s not much of a joke. but Mr. Howard enjoys it 
immens ly. Milk punch and beef tea had been ordered for the 
mark-man to drink, Water does oot agree with him. It gives him 
the stomach ache. 


Out of the third thousand which he shot on Thursday he missed 64, 
thus addiny 986 hits to bis record. On the fourth thousand, which 
finished at 2:30, he made only 58 misses, and added 942 hits to his 
record. During the aft-rnoon the ! octor amused himself by break- 
ing the tops of a dozen ink bottles which stood up against the wall of 
the building. He shot from his hip and broke the tops of the bottles 
successively. The pin in his neck bothered him greatly, and it was 
so dark outside that the light in the rink was complained of very 
often by the marksman. The Doctor made things interesting durin 
the afternoon by shooting very clo-e to the ball tossers’ heads an 
making those individuals think that their lives were hanging by a 
very slen ‘cr thread indeed. ‘Mountain Bob” reczived a block of 
wood in the nose which caused that protuberance to bleed. Thus 
Carver drew the first blood. 


At 12 o'clock the score was 36,625 shots with 3,590 misses and 23,035 
hits. Severe pain forced a short retirement on the doctor at this 
juncture, and he was rubbed by his attendant until 12:30, when he 
again appeared. His eyes and wrist had stopped aching, and aside 
from pains in his neck and shoulders he was in better condition than 
on th: secondday. Shooting rapidly and continuously until 7:08 the 
doctor stopped to take a short rest and supper. He was ruhbed and 
allowed to cool off and then ate a hearty meal. Shortly after 8 the 
wood and builet~ began to fly and very few misses were marked on 
the scorer’s book, wh.ch at 8.30 showed 42.€25 sho s with 88,324 hits 
aud 4,001 misses. At 10:25 thescore was 43,625 shots with 39.570 hits, 
The last thousand was shot with only 20 misses. At 11:30 the score 
was 44,625 shots, wiih 40,638 hits and 3.987 misses, and the doctor 
showed no dispusition to stop. ‘ihe pains in bis neck continne to in- 
crease and he often run bis hand around the back of his head. The 
bell y tolled midnight, and ten minutes later the doctor finished 


ao task oe the day. His score was 45,125 shots, with 41,117 hits and 
misses. 

He retired to bed after the usual bath and rubbing, with every 
a of compl-ting his great task successfully. He slumbered 
airly well until 8 o’clock. At nine he arose and breakfasted. He 
comp'ained somewhat of a severe headache when he came into 
the rink, muffled up in his great coat, to resume work for the fifth 
day, just before 10 o’clock. His handsome face wore a weary air, 
and he was a trifle paler than usual. “I rested pretty well last 
nighi,’’ he said. 

At 10 o’clock the band commenced its music, the square blocks 
began to fly through the air, and the sharp crack of the rifle an- 
nounced that next to the last day of the great contest had com- 
menced. Owing to the gloomy weather without the light in the 
rink was very bad. The Doctor has had hard luck with the weather 
and the light since he entered upon his great uncertaking. The 
rink was warmer, much to the satisfaction of tiose whose duties 
called them within the shooting pen. The champiou’s wrist is still 
lame, although it does not trouble him near so much as it did dur- 
ing the early part of the week. His eyes annoy him but little. 
Under all the circumstances the champion is in superb condition. 
At 11 o’clock the Doctor bad fired his first 1,000 shots of the day, 
missing only 40, 16 of which he missed on the first 100. This was 
considered a remarkably fine opening of the day’s work. His score 
at this time stood: Shots fired, 46,125; misses, 4,018; hits, 42,077. 

Pr. Stetson called on the Doctor during the mcrning, and ordered 
him to take three quinine pills every five hours, and prescribed a 
soda mixture forthe stomach He1s drinking hme wat:r and milk, 
At 12 o'clock Dr Carver completed his second tiiousand of the day. 
He missed 37 and added 963 hits to his score. His total number of hits 
at this hour was 43,040, out of 47.125 shots fired. It lookeu at this 
time as though the doctor was setting bimself out to put in tae best 
day’s work of the week. The shooting pains that bothered him 
Tharsday did not worry him Friday morning, and he took fewer rests 
and attended more strictly to business then ever. At 1:15 the mares- 
man completed his third thousand, making only 29 misses. ‘his was 
the best score made as yet. This left the score as follows: Shots 
fired, 48,125; hits, 44,001; misses, 4,124. 

When the Doctor entered the rink at 9:45 Saturday morning he was 
in exc-llent spirits, and he had every reason to be, for when he re- 
tired trom the pen Friday night at 11:30, he left this marvelous record 
behind nim for his five day’s work! Shots fired, 55,625, hits, 51,130; 
misses, 4,495. Thus he was 1,120 ahead on his last day’s work. The 
Doctor was in a talkative mood while he sat in the pen Saturday 
morning before going to work, and his appearance did not indicate 
the great strain which had been upon him during the week. 

“How are you feeling this morning?” was asked him. 

“Ah, pretty decently.” The pain in my neck bothers me consider- 
ably, and my right arm and wrist still pain me very much. [tell you 
I have suffered teriibly during the week, but I consider myself in ex- 
cellent condition fur the last day of the match.” 

‘How did you rest last night?” 

“Very well until about 3 o’clock this morning when [ woke up; 
after unat I was restiess. I guess I will pull through today all right, 
however.” 

“What was your idea in undertaking this match? Merely to 
establish an unprecedented record?” 5 

“Well, there is a consideration in this match which I am not at 
liberty to explain until afier the match is finished. Then I wanted 
to make a record with the ritie and I think I have done it. The best 
record heretofore made was 5,000 hiis, on glass balls, in 7 hours and 
49 minntes with a shotgun, by Captain Bogurdus, several years azo, 
in New York. Nothing like this feat [am attempting to accomplish 
has ever before been attempted. As scon as I recover from the 
effect of this week’s work I go to New Orleans where I am to 
shoot 10,000 flying bats in 1,000 minutes. , , 

Promptly at 10 o’clock the marksman took up his rifle. The 
melodious brass band commenced its inspiring marches and waltzes 
acd the last day’s work was commenced. 

At 10:55 the Doctor had disposed of his first thousand. Out of this 
he only missed 14, beating all previous records made during the 
match on strings of 1,000 by a large number of points. This was the 
best piece of work he had done and he was warmly congratulated. 
His aim at this time was simply marvelous. This accomplishment 
left the record as follows: Shots fired 56,625. Hits 52116. Misses 
4,509. At 11 o’clock there was a very large number of interested 
spectators present, including a large proportion of ladies. 

Owing to the fact that many of the flying targets are merely tipped 
by the Doctor’s bullets, many of the spectators were led into the 
belief that some of the hits were misses and that consequently the 
scoring and judging was not quite as correct as it might be. Some 
of these expressed their opmions on this subject so openly today 
(Saturday) in the rink that the scorer and judge heard them. Un- 
believing spectators were immediately brought inside the shoeting 
pen and requested to stand in the judge's position. After a string of 
25 shots had been fired, the gentlemen were convinced that as many 
hits were counted misses, as misses were counted hits. It is often 
impossible to determine when one is standing outside the pen, 
whether the target is struck or not. Sometimes a little puff of blue 
smoke, or a little flying splinter of wood is the only indication that 
shows that a hit has been scored. It is safe to say that tne great 
marksman is not credited with one more hit than he has made. and 
it is the opinion of those who have been in constant attendance 
during the week, that he 1s probably credited with more misses than 
he has made. 2 } 

“TI wish all who think this counting isn’t straight would come right 
in and watch the targets,” said Judge Bob Walker, ‘‘and I think they 
will be convinced.”” Several who accepted this invitation went away 
perfectly satisfied. 

While shooting the second thousand shots of the morning, the 
champion ran 250 hits without a miss. At 12:05 he completed this 
thousand, having scored 988 hits and only twelve misses, thus 
surpassing all the previous records. It was a beautiful piece of 
work, and almost every block was struck squarely. 

“T am doing splendid shooting here,’’ said the Doctor, well pleased 
with this score. ‘‘One of my best previous records was 1.963 glass 
balls out of 2,00J.” 

When the Doctor was shooting this thousand he was obliged to 
stop and have his arms bathed. He is frequently troubled with 
cramps in bis left arm and right wrist. ; 

“The most peculiar thing about this new trouble,” he said, ‘‘is that 
when I have my left arm bathed to ease my sufferings, the pain 
shoots up into the neck and then down through my right arm.” 

Dr. Carver finished his third thousand of the day soon after one 
o’clock. Only 31 misses were scored. This made the total score at 
this time as follows: Shots fired 58,625, hits 54,073, misses 4,552. The 
marksman rested until two o’clock. He was rubbed down thoroughly 
and when he resumed work he was in splendid trim. The skin on 
his face was commencing to peel off from the effects of the powder 
and smoke. 

At 2:40 the champion finished his fourth thousand, missing 3%. 
This left the score thus: Shots fired, 59,625; hits, 55,089; misses 


4,587. 

The end came with a good deal of enthusiasm on the part of the 
public, and a seeming willingness to go on shooting forever on the 
part of the chief actor. His eyes were sunk back in his head, his 
nair fell negligently about his sboulders, and his ccuntenance was 
biackened and begrimed with powder. 

At twenty minutes past seven the shots numbered 62,625—misses 
4.773.; hits 57,852. At eight o’clock the score stood—Shots 63,125; 
misses 4,790; hits 58,335. At half past eight he had fired 68,625 
shots, with 4.806 misses and 5#,819 hits. At twenty minutes past 
nine the score was—Shots 64,125; misses 4,832; hits 59,2938. Every 
one was now keeping tally. aud at twelve mmutes to ten every one 
said, “‘Enough, enough.” The scorer shouted 60,016—4,865 misses 
and 64.881 snots. The sixteen were thrown in for good measure. 
The final tally stood: 


Shots fired. Misses. Hits. 
1,928 11,089 

859 10.249 

677 9,323 

544 9,958 

487 10,013 

370 8.886 

4,865 60,016 





Sunday was for the victor a day of rest indeed. not very tranquil 
rest, but a very easy time after the busy week. Toward evening he 
was found sitting = in bed and seemed quite cheerful. It would not 
have been suspected that he had just accomplished one of the most 
remarkable feats of skill and endurance on record. The Doctor was 
suffering from severe pains in his neck and shoulder, which are only 
relieved by the application of an electric battery. Troubles unforeseen 
beset the marksman on the first day. He had pl:ced the utmost 
reliance on his right arm and hand. The three fingers with which 
he moved the lever became useless, and he was ovliged to do the 
work with thumb and little finger, bis greatest obstacle appeared to 
be the violent pains in his neck, which caused him to forget lacerated 
fingers and a~marting face. The Doctor had been contemplating a 
six days’ shooting tournament tor four or five years, but by the 
advice of his friends put it off from time to time, and up to the day 
he commenced to snoot he received letters and telegrams urgi:g 
him to give up the idea, but once started he determined to carry out 
his intentions. He said that with all bis none in trappiug on 
the plains, when he was ofien so tired that he would drop down and 
fali asleep in his tracks, he never suffered so much from fatigue as 


he did in the last day or two of his mateh. As soon, he says, as he 
recovers bis bealth and <= and begins to feel hke himself he 
will go to New Orleans. He will make this ares in a week or ten 
days at the most. He proposes to shoot 10,000 bate in 1,000 minutes, 
and for this he will receive $3,000 and ail expenses. ‘He thinks he 
will be one of the features of the Exposition. 

Dr. Carver says that when he shot in England he was backed to 
shoot against Scott, the champion of England, by Bulkley, who lost 
£1.000. This sportsman has m satistied that he could outshoot 
anybody and has ever since backed him in his undertakings. So 
Bulkley backed him for £4,000 and Carver gets half of this—$10,00. 
That, he says, is why he shot and why he succeeded. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Jan. 13.—The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Rifle 
Ass oviation was held at the Quincy House this evening. Col Rock- 
well, the president, called the meeting vo order, and Secretary Leach 
read his report. The treasurer, Geo. R. Russel). followed with bis re- 
es. which showed that the Association owed but $25, and bad a 

alance on hand of $1,194.05. The statistical report is ee 
1883, 





1884. 
Number of rifle matches shot in the range......... 21 17 
Number of Association match days for rifle shoot- 
| aR RSE a? Nas eases atc nanOe. .aterieeeian ae 7 61 
Number of Association match days for shotgun 
SIE. ca ntvccnsdedadnistcuasesuavendnaeqan os 26 
I cerns acts dvidecndawcenéonudaes 4,9)1 7,(52 
Total amount received in matches............ .. $2,516.55 $3,124 00 
‘The following are the amounts received for entries, clay-birds, 
glass balls, etc.: 
1883. 1884. 
Ny die ai vcaucanadnaveukuctecueneawed $411.90 $423.90 
I ik. d sing SO. Guttacnamnnwanuyeaan acanens 325 20 505.70 
RY Is ooo dtenwadsnsac eauadauducaseaned 305.10 324.30 
Clay-pigeons and glass balls..................6. 000 554.35 1,170.08 
We MIE III ode cc siccccdcncccucceswecaaans 112.00 
CN ccna ns coun cavevaes vadeluendduendeace 859.00 568.04 








TO accqusicavsasenasdcccarudanadeetanaue a $ 516.65 $3,124.00 

C. W. Hinman, tor the range committee, penetes the changes and 
improvements made during 1884, and stated that the range was now 
the best in New England. J. N. Fiye, for the committee on glass- 
ball and clay-pigeon shooting, then read the report. during which he 
took occasion to present the association, by the kindness of the v in- 
ners, with the medal offered the trap-shooters of New England for 
competition by the Boston Gun Club, valued at $60, won by H. De- 
Rochemont, E. W. Law_and R. F. Schaerer; also a medal presented 
for competition by the Boston Gun Club tor teams of two men, won 
by Messrs. Rowell and Tidsbury; also a medal presented by the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association to the trap-shooters of New England, 
won by C. H. DeRochemont, E. W. Law and QO. R. Dickey. ‘ihe 
medals were accepted, aud the secretary directed to thank the donors 
personally for their gifts. Following this came the annualelection of 
officers, which resulied as follows: Vice-Presidents, Salem Wilder, E. 
B. Parker; Secretary, James E. Leach; Treasurer, George R. Russell, 
with a board of 15 directors. 

After the business meeting, those present adjourned to the supper 
room, when a fine menu was discussed, following which rema:ks 
were made by Cyl. Rockwell, during which he tock occasion to say 
that be should not be a candidate for reélection; by Dr. Gerrish, Exe- 
ter Gun Club; Gen. Dalton, Adjutant-General of the state; J. P. Fiost, 
J. A. Frye of the Harvard Gun Club, and E. B. Souther. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter Part publication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 12.—There was an interesting target 
practice at the Bigelow skating rink this evening. The object was to 
test the new Bullard rifle, made in Springfield in this State, in the 
manufacturing of which Mr. H. H. Bigelow of the city, is largely in- 
terested. The range is constructed lengthwise of the rink, which is 
225 feet long and 100 feet wide. The range is 175 feet long. The .38 
gun was used. The shell and ball was the same as would %e used in 
the rifle at a 200, 300 or 500yds. range; but instead of using frem 45 to 
50 grains of powder, only 7 grains was used. The object of this was 
to reduce the force at the butt, and at the same time ne able to use 
the same gun as when one is out hunting; the effect was good and 
the men could see the target as readily under the electric licht as in 
an outdoor range by daylight. It demonstrated that men who love 
to handie a gun could have an opportunity to practice evenings 
after the business of the day is out of the way, it also showed that 
such practice could be vbtained ata much cheaper rate than at an 
outdoor range; there was but very little smoke or smeil from the 
burning of the wood powder which was used. The two teams were 
selected from mea in this city and Sprinfield. The following is the 
detailed score of each: 


DP ence cin cae 4445445455—44 TB Wilson.......... 4554414554—44 
J A bullard.........5548544444—48 M WBull............ 4544435454—42 
(GP Wc ace was 4544444445—42 LC Talbot.......... 4441544444—41 
E L Rowe........... 4444354524—39 RA Mason.......... 4445844443—41 
Se Ee Me X4ccccnwonne 444: 39 S Thomas......... .4844544444—39 
OHNE oe as kicecins 2344554344—38 SK Hindley......... 344-4442433—35 

245 242 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The usual two shoots were 
held last week by the Saratoga Rifle Club, and considering the con- 
ditions, some good scores were put up. The light was good on both 
days, but the wind blew very hard, especially on Saturday, Jan. 17, 
when it blew a gale, and from five to seven points of wind were re- 
quired. The Massachusetts target was used, the distance being 
2U0yds, off-hand. The following are the highest scores of each man 


I ic cncasaedcadeancesdeasendaads 9 10 12 11 11 11 12 11 11 11—109 
DRE ls a cacndacle: aascsensaseceuas 10 910 11 121211 1112 9—107 
We CI eainenenctoadacene sa0sed- 1112 9121010 812 9 11—114 
DP AE dancacedasecsinsdamesaecaes 10 910 71010 11 11 It 11—100 
fe CI a dena dasccreccdscnsicadsuweass 91010 8111010 & 12 11— 99 
GENIN aS 2. cccacas dws edcan, ances 113010 9 9 910 8 11 1I— 98 
Pe Os otanidn ne siderccnsidecscne 10 $12 9 91110 911 S— 98 
ei ee. a4 dnedtn dann ncae ceeds eoe- 12 8 911 7 9 811 10 10— 95 
BE Ee da. cisco ese sndkcannsunuee 7 491110 810 9 9 9~ 8% 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter for poe should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 

BULLSHEAD RIFLE CLUB.—Friday Jan. 16.—Twelve-ring iarget, 
possibie 120: G. Zimmerman 119, M. Dorrler 118, C. Reim 117, C. Holz- 
man 117, A. Stolzenberger 110, J. Wetze 103, J. F, Campbell 96, J. 
Shaw 95 D. Louitzki 95, D. Miller 101. 

JAMESTOWN, N Y., Jan. 17.—Scores of the printers’ annual rifle 
match, m Burns’ gallery, last evening, the Jou:nal winning again 
this year. Creedmoor count: 


Journal. Sun. Democrat. 
|. ae 44555-2838 Cowden ..... 54545—23 Fletcher.... 55544—24 
GG en sceccs 45:45—23 LeRoy... ... 45445—22 Thayer...... 42445—19 
ME vac cscs 44444—20 Camp........ 45354—21 Hunt....... -34434—18, 


66 61 

GARDNER, Mass., Jan. 14.—Atthe regular meet to-day of the 

Gardner Rifle Club at Hackmatack Range, the American decimal 

target was used, distance 200yds., shooting off-hand, with a possible 
100. The score was as follows: 






ee iii dccnedcetensWadtunend 99999 91010 9 &91 
EE Satatedinssavgcanacdenaduat 9910 9 6 910 810 9-89 
GE Fordyce 5 9910 7 6 910 710 9-86 
ac sudaveesdedeusedaicdnuens wso5d9g7? 8 6 9 98 
NNT I adacdansucdacda spucdccateas 98769 5 610 6 87 
RE PI ccncaden dns tandscaceudnass -698 710497 8 53 


N. R. A. MEETING.—The annual meeting of the National Rifle 
Association, held on the eveni: g of Jan. 13, was a failure so far as 
numbers were concerned, and out of nearly 600 liie members, barely 
a@ baker’s dozen were present. Gen, Wingate opened with an address, 
follo wed by the reports of the secretary and treasurer, aod an elec- 
tion for directors resulted in the choice of Major Shorkley and Lieut. 
S. E. Allen, U. S. A.; Col. Chas. E. Bridge and Lieut. J. 5. Shepherd, 
N.G.S.N. Y., and James Duane, N. Y. Rifle Club. 

WORCESTER, Jan, }2.—The first target match of a series took 
place at the rink to night. The distance was 175ft., and the size of 
the target was such tuat its apparent size corresponed with the mid- 
range target. Teams were selecied frum riflewen of this city and 
Springfielu, among them being M. W. Bull. of Springfield, one of the 
contestants at Creedmoor. The foilowing is tue score: 

454441444542 M W Bu ; 


‘4 See 4444542 MW Bull... .... 4544435454— 42 
FR Bull .........-. 444544545544 ZC Talbot ......... 4444544444— 41 
fp ee -2344554844—38 TB Wilson.......... 4551444F54—44 
DROP anaesonacs 4444854524— 39 bk A Mason..... . » 4445544443—41 
JH Buillard........ 504454414448 L Tiomas........... 4314444414— 39 
AL Rice............ 444454 .444-89 SK Hindley....... 844444.483—35 

245 242 
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THE TRAP. 


‘ Sommaepontante who favor us with club scores are particularly re - 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


AMERICAN SHOTGUN ASSOCIATION. 


7 plan of the proposed national association has already been 
printed in these columns. We learn from Mr. J. E. Bloom, that 
the project is meeting approval on ail sides, and the New Orleans 
tournament is likely to see the regular organization perfected. It is 
proposed to adjourn from New Orleans to a meeting at the Cincin- 
nati bench show in May. A large number of clubs and individuals 
have given their indorsement of the undertaking, and have con- 
sented to take an active part init. Among them are the following: 
Ff. L. Chamberlain, Cleveland, O.; F. M. Gilbert, the funny man of 
the Evansville (Ind.) Argus; Dr. L. E. Russell, president Centra! Ohio 
Shooting Association; J.F. ives, Meriden, Conn.; C. M. Stark, Dun- 
barton, N. H.: Wm. G. Cooper, president Chatham Gun Club, Savan- 
nab,Ga.; ©. P. Richards ——- Southern Ill. Sportsmen's As- 
sociation, Du Quoin; A. G. Flewel in, Bellville, Ill; E. S. Holmes, 

resident Michigan State Sportsmen’s Association; W. E. Limberg, 

incinnati; W. W. Parker, Elizabeth, N. J.; E. C. Torrington, Port- 
land, Me,; T. B. Davis, Portland. Me.; A. Kirkwood, Boston Gun 
Club; A. McMurechy, Cincinnati, O. 

Communications oe to membership should be addressed to 
Mr. J. E. Bloom, Cincinnati, O. 





MAY BEES.—Brooklyn, Jan. 15.—At a meeting of the Acme Rod 
and Gun Club, the name was change to the May Bee Gun Club. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: M. Buchman, 
President; J. Link, Vice-President; C. Munk, Treasurer; T. Short, 
Secretary. Monthly shoot Jan. 14, at 20 glass balls each, from rotary 
trap, 2lyds.: H. Knebel, Jr., 15, T. Short 14, C. Munk 13, M. Buchman 
11, J. Link 11. ; 

BARRIE, Canada, Jan. 16.—Pigeon tournament for $200 under the 
auspices of the Barrie Gun Club. The match was shot under Domin- 
ion rules, and at 15 birds each, which were exceptionally good; weather 
very cold. Following are the full scores: 

Townsend...... 111111111011110—13 Pascoe......... 111111111111911—15 
ee 111111110301111—13 Irvine..... .... 111111111111111—15 
Blong........ . 111110110111111—18 Bell............ 111111111011111—14 
Cumnmnings..... 011111110111110—12 Shanacy. . -111110111011111—13 
DL Rogers.. .110111111011110—12 Grant.... .111101111111111—14 

Pascoe and Irvine divided. Ties for third at 26yds.: Bell 1111—4; 
Grant 100. Ties for fifth: Shanacy, 26yds. 11101—4, 3lyds. 011—2; 
Townsend, 11110—4, 001. Ties for seventh: Blong, 26yds., 01001; 
3lyds., 111. Blae, 00011; 101.—M. S. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 13.—The first of a series of handicap 
matches took place to-day at the South End range. Each man shot 
a string of ten balls, and only the number broken in excess of the 
handicap were counted. The best scores were as follows: E. 8. Poore, 
handicap 6, score 3 points; C. 8. Day, handicap 6, score 3 points; A. 
L. Gilman, handicap 8, score 2 points; W. L. Doris, handicap 8, score 
2 points; H. W. Webber, handicap 8, score 1 point. 

THE CLAY-PIGEON TOURNAMENT AT NEW ORLEANS.—Ad- 
ditional entries have been made. The Tekamah (Neb ) Club will be 
represented. Two teams are expected from the Chatham Gun Club, 
of Savannah, Ga. Messrs. Wm. Childs (N. Y.) have donated one of 
their folding centerboards as special prize. 


Machting. 


PUT UNDER THE LEE. 


N R. HYSLOP has already taken Mr. Prague in hand for his distor- 
I tions in a previous communication, and I regreted to find an- 
other assault last week from Mr. Prague in your columns, which 
ought not to go uncontradicted, in justice to the person attacked. It 
seems impolitic to waste your space with letters which contain neither 
information nor fact, and exhibit a total lack of familiarity with 
yachting affairs besides. Presumably you publish Mr. Prague’s mis- 
sives to avoid a charge of partiality in refusing him a hearing. When 
Thad the pleasure of steering your columns, letters of light caliber 
and mythical in their 1 ta were tossed into the waste basket, 
and I cared nota tinker’s blessmg what anybody thought in the mat- 
ter. It seems to me you owe the suppression of a letter like Mr. 
Prague’s last effort to the rest of your readers and to those persons 
in particular who are made the target of his wild assertions. Some 
years ago I published in yourcolumns an accountof Mr. Hyslop’s 
experiments and the wave-area theory he had formulated therefrom, 
ante-dating Mr. Colin Archcr’s deductions, which were given pub- 
licity through the London Field. It now suits Mr. Prague to accuse 
Mr. Hyslop of stealing his thunder from Mr. Archer. 

The truth is this: Mr. Hyslop had given Scott Russell’s wave-line 
theory considerable study, and in 1870 began a series of well-con- 
ducted experiments upon models, with a view to putting wave line 
design into practical application. At that time = owned an 18ft. 
boat calied Zephyr. By dropping her garboard and some padding 
she was brought to conform nearly to wave-area mould, and was 
found to be much improved. Thereupon Mr. Hyslop cut and built 
many models for his own use, and for members of the New York 
Model Y. C. upon wave-area principles. His own model was very 
successful, and he wears to-day a charm on his watch chain won in a 
match sailed in October, 1875. In 1876 he built the Petrel, closely 
following out the wave-area system he had deduced from the afore- 
said experiments. The Petrel has turned out a boat of exceptional 
speed and ease. In 1874 Mr. Hyslop was asked by Mr. Cushing, then 
publisher of the Aquatic Monthly Magazine, to write up an article 
embodying his discoveries, but want of time prevented its consumma- 
tion. In 1878 and 1879 Mr. Hyslop did write an interesting series of 
——— on the topic for Mr. Tileston, editor of the Country. To 
all this witnesses can be had by the hundred. So far Mr. Hyslop had 
no knowledge of the existence of Colin Archer. In 1878 the latter ap- 
peared with a-number of excellent papers in the London Field, nm 
which he related precisely the same results as those previously 
arrived at by Mr. Hyslop, results which were obtained partly from 
models almost identical with those brought into play here, but with- 
out knowledge of Mr. Hyslop’s previous success in the same direction. 

t has been shown that Mr. Prague is careless with the facts in 
other issues. In regard to the accusation that Mr. Hyslop stole from 
Mr. Archer he is equally wide of the truth. He has likewise been found 
exactly wrong in his estimate, on record in your columns, as to what 
eutters could accomplish. Wrong on every point and in every 
detail. And yet when a person convicted so flatly of incapacity 
announces that the strictures of the undersigned upon the build of 
American yachts are of no value whatever, boisterous hilarity wells 
forth at Mr. Prague’s pompous assumption. It ismuch like the dusky 
artist who whitewashes a fence, passing judgement on Meissonier’s 
brush. Mr. Prague is now seeking tu advertise himself as a savior 
of his country at about $25 a save for fairing up Phil. Elsworth’s 
models, which is the milk in the cocoanut. I regret to see such a 
genius as Elsworth playing ‘‘me too” at the coat tails of one who is 
not yet a master of arithmetic. C.P.K. 











SMALL YACHTS. 


| ig mae toa great number of inquiries concerni the plans of 

small yachts, we may say that a book treating of the subject is in 
preparation and will appear in about one month from now. This 
volume will contain over seventy plates superior in detail and finish 
to anything yet published, and covering the whole range of type in 
small yachts by numerous examples. These include many famous 
and well known boats by the leading builders here and abroad. 





A NOTABLE CRAFT.—Mr. Goodwin is an honored member of the 
Hull Y. C., of Boston, and the experiences of his yacht have been 
very numerous. The vessel is named the Sinker, and it is justly con- 
sidered the most remarkable craft on the Atlantic coast. Whenever 
Mr. Goodwin sets sail in it his Boston friends buy pools on the 
chances of its never returning again. It is worthy of note that the 
chances of never returning are invariably the favorite in the pools. 
Mr. Goodwin tells us, and we are inclined to believe him, that his 
yacht is the only sailing vessel in American waters that can jumpa 
fence. He says that whenever he leaves the Boston wharf and heads 
the Sinker for the mighty expanse of brine due east, every tug in the 
harbor gets up steam and gives chase, it seeming to be a friendly 
rivalry among the tugs to see who will earn the $10 and the honor of 
conveying the Siaker back into port when it staves a hole in its hold, 
or splitsits mizzenmast, or loosens its boom, or disables its rudder, 
or meets with any one of the misfortunes which appear to be inevit- 
able when Mr. Goodwin is in practical command. ‘‘When I have my 
new yacht built,” says Mr. Goodwin, ‘I shall have it constructed on 
ingenious plans which are the result of a long and eventful experi- 
ence. It will be so devised and built as to be capable of shutting up 
like an accordeon whenever it strikes a yacht or asandbar. In this 
way all disaster will be averted, and I will be spared the humilitation 
and expense of liquidating the damages which now attend every 
cruise of the Sinker.’’—Chicago Herald. 
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THE STEAM YACHT FALCON. 


THE CRUISE OF THE FALCON AMONG THE 
“BLUE NOSES.” 


THINK it was along in June when I got the following note: ‘*‘Dear 
Croffut—The Falcon will start on her summer’s cruise, July 3, 
and you are wanted to hold down one of the beds and keep the cook 
busy. You will make the eighth member of the party. We shall be 
one three weeks or so. It willtone youup. You will. will you? R. 

- Bush, 202 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.” I jumped for joy. In 
five minutes I telegraphed in reply: ‘‘Yes, assuredly yes. Assign to 
me ns and grub. Yes, I willbe among you. Haven't strength to 
decline.” 

Where my friend’s yacht was headed was a matter of slight con- 
sequence to me. She would skirt the cool sea somewhere, and that 
was enough for any mere guest to know. 

The afternoon of July 3 was pleasant, and I found the Falcon ee. 
spiring and puffing uneasily at a pier in Brooklyn near the Wail 
Street Ferry, waiting for live freight. Captain Crosby was on deck 
with his weather eye up the East River, and his crew of ten were 
swarming above and below, fore and aft, coiling rope and fetching 
wicker baskets of dry Monopole aboard, and fixing and fussing and 
pretending to be busy. Presently Mr. Bush, owner and commander, 
came driving down from his aerie on Columbia Heights with his 
family. and in half an hovr we were all aboard. The *“‘Commodore,”’ 
as we have dubbed him for euphony’s sake, fired a salute of P. P. C. 
to the friends we left behind, and the Falcon broke away from her 
moorings and started up the river. her satisfaction at getting away 
expressing itself in every tluttering flag. 
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THe FALCON IN THE Bay OF Funpy. 


The Falcon is a steam yacht of 120 tons burden, 106ft. long and 16ft. 
beam, drawing 7{t. of water. She is five years old, having been built 
for President Garfield when he was a candidate for the Presidency, 
and having been owned in part by him and used by him in excursions | 
on the Potomac just before his assassination. All the room for | 
guests is above deck, ina spacious house finished off hke a Mann | 
boudoir car, a luxuriously-furnished cabin forward, then a dining- 
room spanning the boat. then galley or kitchen, engine room, ice 
locker, and five double staterooms, a bath room and two closets. The 
floors are of tesselated marble, and the bulwarks are finished in ma | 
hogany and walnut with panels of Hungarian ash. Large beveled 
mirrors muitiply the spaces fore and aft. The cabins and all the | 
staterooms look out over the water through square windows, 4ft. <2, 
and a party seated at dinner can see all the craft passing on either 
side. The main gangway of marble steps leads to the upper deck, 
which extends almost over the entire vessel, and furnishes an ample 
promenade and lounging place at all times. 

There were in the party Mr. Bush and his family and three others, 
including ladies, who were good singers. Instead of being off three | 
weeks, it was nine weeks or more before we rounded to again at the 
dock on Brooklyn’s water front. 

Where did we cruise? Let me name some of the points we touched: 
New Haven, Shelter Island, Newport, Providence, Fall River, Block 
Island, Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Provincetown, Marblehead, 
Boston, Portland, Bath, Bar Harbor, Grand Menan, St. John, N. B., 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, at the head of the Bay of or 

The Falcon behaved beautifully allsummer. Considering that:she 
was constructed mainly for comfort and luxury, she proved herself 
eminently staunch and steady in rough water. veral times we were 
out of sight of land, and more than once were caught by unexpected 
winds that flung the white caps high and tossed them over our uppe 





| very clear and pleasant manner. In 


decks. There was not much seasickness about, though some of us 
were not ‘good sailors;’’ for when we felt a coming qualm we flooded 
and flushed it with Dry Monopole, which we voted, one and all, a per- 
fect panacea against the terrors of an unsteady sea. At night we 
usually sought the seclusion which a harbor grants, or let the Falcon 
stick her nose up a convenient river till the dawn. And this, we all 
voted, is the supreme advantage of a steam yacht; the owner can go 
where and when he pleases without waiting for capricious winds and 
tides. And for coasting, I think it gives a steam yacht preference 
over any sailing yacht in the world. 

The marked incidents of the cruise were a social confab which we 
had with two enormous right whales (at least eighty feet long each, 
the —— thought) at sea, off the Isle of Shoals, in which we re- 
peatedly got near enough to them to throw a biscuit upon their backs 
—near enough to harpoon them if we had any way to capture them; 
the sight of a thresher in the mes Fundy, and the coquetry of the 
yacht with the sixty-foot tides. e thresher sprang out of the water 
repeatedly its entire length—some forty or fifty feet—straight up into 
the air, so that we could see the horizon under the flukes of his tail. 
each time dropping back into the water with a at splash. This is 
the fellow that fights whales in partnership with a swordfish, falling 
upon the a, monster above and preventing his breathing, while 
the smaller soldier plies his stiletto beneath. 

Another incident occurred of a —_ Peano nature. I volunteered 
to instruct our party in canoeing an did it. They will all say so. 
I never was in a canoe before, but I managed it with great dexterity, 
sitting down, sitting up, ——- lying down, standing, and all con- 
ceivable attitudes; and I paddled it endways, sideways and flatways, 
= side up and bottom up. Iwas repeatedly cheered, especially 
when I skilfully disappeared for a minute or two under the buoyant 
craft. The most picturesque attitude, perhaps, was that attamed 
when I climbed up on the fractious creature after it turned summerset 
with me. It isn’t everybody that can paddle a canoe. In my pocket 
I thoughtfully carried my Elgin ‘‘Raymond”’ watch that had varied 
only four seconds a month for twelve years; half an hour after the 
exhibition I found it full of water but still going, This shows the 
force of habit, and it demonstrates the superiority of water to any 
other sort of liquor for the laboring elasses. i 

The Fundy tides were a source of never-ending surprise a=d inter- 
est. When water drops beneath your keel at the rate of two inches 
a minute for six hours, you naturally feel some curiosity as to where 
the craft is to find a resting place. Windsor, where we moored the 
Falcon, is up the small river Avon, through which the tide rushes 
like a torrent four timesa day. As the tidal wave hurries from Spain 
and Norway at daybreak and dances into the broad mouth of Fundy 
with a bubbling sound, it seems as if the promise given to Noah had 
been temporarily suspended; and when it dances down the Avon 
and leaves it one vast basinof yellow mud, it seems asif the earth 
were running dry. You can’t have much of a river without some 
water. 

At high tide the Falcon swung at the top of the green wharf, and 
half the population of the towu surged around her, for tifis was the 
first yacht of any kind ever at the head of the Bay of Fundy: at low 
tide she had sunk to the foot of the wharf, and settled into a bed of 
oozy mud, and every drop of water has run off down the slimy hill so 
far that there was not enough to float her within six or eight miles! 

One of the passengers wrote a yachting song, and often we all as- 
sembled around the piano and made the cabin ring with the air of 
‘“‘Lauriger Horatius’’: 

Falcon fair, of pinion free, 
Bird of flight undaunted, 
By the surging of the sea 
Be her praises chanted. 
Corvus: As the pleasant breezes fling 
Foamy fountains from her, 
We, beneath her drowsy wing, 
Dream away tle summer. 


Drifting on from day to day 
Past the purple highlands, 
Through the shadow-haunted bay, 
Round the shining islands. 


Cuorvus: As the pleasant breezes, etc. 


Far away from eager crowds 
And the land’s commotion, 
Dancing with the dancing clouds 
Over the azure ocean. 
CHorvs: As the pleasant breezes fling 
Foamy fountains from her, 
We, beneath her drowsy wing, 
Dream away the summer. 
W. A. CROFFUT. 





SNEAKBOXES. 


| i page 474 is a very interesting article by ‘‘Skipper.”” He pos- 


sesses the faculty of communicating useful information a 
ing his article I have 
learned more about the sneak box than I ever knew before. Itseems 
to me that with some alterations in rig, it would make nearly a per- 
fect boat for the angler on riverand lake. I hkeit much better than 
boats I have had built after my own designs, and which I think very 
convenient. ; 
For the angler the sneakbox should have some kind of a lug sail, 
with a short movable mast that could be easily stowed. I would have 
ortable thwarts that could be placed on the coamings while fishing. 
fam going down to examine one of these boats, and shall then be 
better able to say what changes I think would be desirable. In the 
mean time, why will not some of the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
who have a sneakbox for fishing, tell us something about it? 
and why will not ForREsT AND STREAM give usa design for one fitted 
for angling with some light and easy rig? The rig given on page 474 
is not the right thing for an angler’s boat. Perhaps “Skipper” or 
Captain Bogert can tell us something more about the sneakbox as 
adapted for fishing. PETRA. 


MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


[A small standing lug or lateen sail would be handier for some pur- 


poses than the balance lug. Boxes are sometimes carried for 
use as seats, as well as for stowage]. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


SAIL PLAN OF SCHOONER CARMELITA. 





ie above sail plan is that of the new schooner Carmelita, illus- 


u spinnaker, and also a small squaresail to set when runnin 
Pacific coast. 


Mr. 


trated last week. In addition to the sails shown, she will a 
up the 
The principal elements, as furnished by her designer, 
A. Cary Smith, are as follows: 
Length on deck 
Length on waterline. . ; 
SE oo. Seg tascbiaccovencavdsevensxads .4ft. 





SAIL PLAN OF THE CARMEBELITA. 





ee cena 
BE No cacen side: vice divciannsunwase'stes 








Displacement, gross toms .............-..-0.000 79.4 
Ballast, total gross tonS..............esseseeee- 36.00 
Ballast on keel, gress tons.................--00+ 11.58 
Center of buoyancy aft center of W.L......... 2.73ft. 
Center of buoyancy below W.L........ ......- 2.75£t. 
Center of lateral resistance aft of center W.L.. 2.9ft. 
Center of effort aft of center of W.L . 0.9ft. 
Area of load waterline............... .-..06- .716.2 sq. ft. 
Ca viiica once ceccccecnstcaands wakunadeats 0.676 
Center of gravity of L.W. plane from center... 3.7ft. 
Area of midship section. ..........2..2.ccesceces 38.2 sq. ft. 
CIE So 5 cs Fassddasacdiceske cecantadiedasena 0.48 


DIMENSIONS OF SPARS. 


DOWNIE, CUEDOREG... 5 <cosiscine sev csvecvssseces 12ft. 
Jibboom, heel to gammon strap.............--- 12ft. 4in. 
I CII oo picnde scacensncincseccayeuues 13ft. 2in. 
Jibboom, diameter at gammom strap.......... Tin. 
SE IN, on coh cote cae Gas caesss0id'ecasen 2ft. 4in. 
Foremast, deck to hounds.................se00. 44ft. 
IR TINIE oo onc ccc ccscccccccccnsas 5ft. 2in. 
Foremast, diameter in partners................ 1ft. 
Foremast, diameter at hounds ................. 10in. 
Foretopmast, heel to hounds................... 22ft. Yin. 
Foretopmast, heel to truck.................-++- 27ft. | 
Foretopmast, diameter at upper cap............ 534in. 
Foretopmast, diameter at hounds.............. 4in. 
WIN I 6. oc cdincscce naar sicie euntianaseae 19ft. 9in. 
es MINN oc o.cocwkecesnciénusdiescucnens 5éin. 
Foregaff, length. Daa manensncudetdounsaveuesacaue 18ft. 
MS oc cccnagincdedvieé. ancnevens 4in. 
Spinnaker boom, length......................-. 44ft. 3in. 
Spinnaker boom, diameter.....................- 5in. 
ainmast, deck to hounds...................+ --46ft. 3in. 
Mainmast, masthead... ........2...0.0-cccseccees 5ft. 10in. 
Mainmast, diameter in partners..............-- 1ft. lin. 
Mainmast, diameter at hounds............ .. .. 10}gin. 
Maintopmast, heel to hounds................... 25ft. 1010. 
Maintopmast, heel to truck .................... 30ft. 
Maintopmast, diameter at upper cap........... 534in. 
Maintopmast, diameter at hounds........ ..... din. 
I II Gis caicaaneseneecss <sdacenaesined 47ft. 3in. 
Mainboom, diameter.... ............--eeeeeeeee 9in. 
MG PIs incinne wicteiesucdsene nscnsess 25ft. 6in. 
err 44gin. 
Maintopsailyard, length................20-+.0005 34ft. Sin. 
Maintopsailyard, diameter.................0.++ 4in. 
Mainjackyard, length ...............2---2eeee00s 20ft. 
Mainjackyard, diameter.....................--- 3in. 
SAILS. 
‘ Foretop- Maintop- Jackyard 
Mainsail. Foresail. sail. sail. topsail. 
Foot... ...: 44ft. 3in. 19ft. 17ft. 8in. 25ft. 8in. 34ft. 
lead..... 23ft. 6in 16ft. 4in. 
RE 37ft. 35ft. 31ft. 34ft. 9in. 50ft. 
t. 48ft. 2ift. Gin. 21ft. 29ft. 


‘tive paneling, suitable to 


Jib. Flyingjib. Jibtopsail. 
GN coco da sScuncsesdeadeneg 44ft. 6in 56ft. 71ft. 
IME sisacedtan<waacasdsanseas 36ft. 6in 36ft. 37ft. 6in. 
ce acne ntanteescoadanmuued 27ft. 6in. 26ft. 6in. 48ft. 


‘ 
Spinnaker—Hoist, 68ft.; leach, 80ft.; foot, 48ft. 8in. 
Total area of lower sail, 2,933 sq. ft. 


A SAILOR’S YACHT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ee 

Let me call the attention of all interested in really meritorious 
work to the new schooner Carmelita. She is now lying ot Piep- 
grass’s basin, Greenpoint, and is practically completed. is yacht 
will commend herself to sailormen at once upon inspectiou. She 
comes nearer to an ideal cruising vessel in model, rig, equipment and 
size than anything recent I can call to mind. Asto her “lines” for 
s I refrain from positive judgment, the question not being per- 
tinent to my present object. But it may be said in a general way 
that the Carmelita’s lines are good, and that no radical exception 
can be taken. I wish torefer to this vessel in regard to her type. 
She is handsome and smart tothe eye; graceful yet bold, with a 
powerful look; sufficiently fine in the ends for ease and weatherliness 
at sea; highsided without a —— of being “‘boxy”’ or topheavy; 
she has a deep waist capped with a stylish rail and a Jong, clean-cut 
overhang of the English es just enough sheer to be in harmony 
with the fashioning of the vessel; a set of well-proportioned spars, 
and last, but not least, as fine a flush deck as a sailor cares to walk, 
with a perfect waste of room in every direction. No homely barn 
with its structural weakness. Broad gangways in which a mob can 
tailon to halliards and sheets. Ample passage athwart deck be- 
tween the skylights, and lots of room abaft the wheel to coil away 
mainsheet, with space enough along the quarters to accommodate a 
whole party. The cockpitis of pleasing elliptical round, large enough 
and yet not a bit too — in comparison with the size of the yacht, 
and does not cut into valuable deck area. 

The finish is plain, but neat and honest, and above all, thoroughly 
shipshape fore and aft. Skylights are small but ample for the pur- 
pose of light and ventilation. Iron work and the rigger’s art are 
seen to perfection in this new vessel. Everything is strong and well- 

roportioned without being heavy. There is a wholesome, business- 

ike appearance to everything about deck and aloft which a sai!or- 
man knows well how to admire. Jibboom and topmast are of course 
fitted to house, and house in fact, not merely as a distant sibility. 
The taffrail is nov shut in, but supported by knees with a free water- 
course between, English fashion, so that a sea shipped forward will 
rush down the lee gangway and out over the stern at the next ’scend, 
insuring a quicker clearing of the deck than by side scuppers only. 
The waist, it should be remarked, has been painted white inboard, 
but as it is of clear oak, it will be scraped bright upon arrival at her 
destination. This done, there will nut be a brushful of paint in 
sight from on board, and the Carmelita’s deck will become one of 
the handsomest in existence, and that without resort to extravagant 
moulding and meretricious artifice in decoration. 

Equal good sense and good taste is di — in the cabins below. 
There is no lubber’s humbug about the . No loud gilding over 
head, lincrusta or rainbow decorations borrowed from the gin shops 
ashore. No effort to emulate the Hoffman House corridors in heavy, 
misplaced wealth of embellishments. No attempt to compete in 
trashy gaudiness uf garnishment to advertise the owner's wealth. But 
in the p) of the usual vuigar ostentation, we find neat and attrac- 
ship purpose, in concert with the work and 
wear the vessel may e to encounter. The most noticeable 
feature below is the excellent planning and the exceedingly liberal 
space of the accommodations. It is hard to realize that over 6ft. of 
headroom, a large saloon and six staterooms, all light and airy, have 
been bulkheaded off with such great success under the flush deck of 


| a vessel only 65ft. on the loadline. 
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Besides there is a galley, pantry, 
forecastle and sailroom, and other requisites without stint. Her 
cabin will prove an agreeable revelation to those who want plenty of 
privacy on board without resorting to a huge and unwieldy vessel to 
attain such end. The Carmelita is large enough to cruise around the 
world in great comfort. Her depth, easy beam, and a 12-ton talker 
underneath the keel, make her a most desirable schooner for any and 
all purposes to which a yacht can be put. 

Though she cost no more than the Gracie or Fanny, she is twice the 
boat and far and away ahead of the flat-floored traps hitherto ac- 
cepted as all that could be expected on such moderate length. Gen- 
tlemen from San Francisco who have examined this new yacht are 
loud in their praise, and assure me that the Carmelita will rank as the 
finest in the fleet at home. Her general grace, jaunty overhang, 
great room and workmanlike equipment, are certain to receive unre- 
served indorsement from all. To me she is doubly attractive, because 
in her I discover the march of improvement of the times, a cutting 
adrift from the baby boats of smooth water, and the ready acquies- 
cence with the standard a sailor would like to see quite general in our 
fleet. The schooner Ariel, of the old light displacement type, was 
seven months getting around the Horn, and came near passing in her 
checks to Davy Jones his locker. She proved a flat failure on the 
Pacific, for in spite of beam and floor she could not show sail, and now 
has been got rid of, I think for the paltry sum of $1,000, to carry loads 
for pay. I warrant Carmelita will make a fine passage and be worth 
a big fraction of her cost fifteen years hence. She is well built, just 
the right size for all-around sport, and need fear no weather nor sea, 
while as a smooth-water yacht she is equally wei! adapted. 

Her draft of 10ft. is much to her advantage, and but one or one 
and a half in excess of the draft we now would give to a centerboard 
vessel of Athlon type of 65ft. on the line. In practice she would navi- 
gate the same waters exactly as the centerboard could, and that on 
several feet less than the latter showing some board and. without 
any danger of twisting the fin, of consequent leaking and the nuis 
ance of a trunk below and a house on deck to make up for the scant 
height afforded in a boat of-high bilge and ‘peak bottom,” like 
Athlon. Some foolish stuff has been written to San Francisco con- 
cerning the Carmelita. It has been heralded by superficial scribes 
that she would not stand up and that she had no room inside. The 
latter notion is fully gainsaid by the facts, and of that people in San 
Francisco will soon have ocular evidence. Our friends on the Pacific 
may rest assured that Carmelita will prove of extraordinary stiffness, 
and that in the strongest of winds it will be a physical impossibility 
to carry her rail under and a mighty hard thing to force her even 
planksheer-to. Of course it is expected she will heel down some de- 
grees more than wide, flat-footed scows to find her proper bearings. 
And all the better and more comfortable will she be for that very 
reason. Her weather side will shield from wind and spray, and her 
decks will afford a delightful lee without bringing the cockpit into 
requisition. When the beamy boats of San Francisco, with their 

scoopy sheer and low freeboard, will have gangways awash. with the 
sea surging fore and aft in big lumps, Carmelita, though heeling fur- 
ther down, will go along dry and in able fashion, with the agreeable 
knowledge to boot that she may heel as she pleases and in the hardest 
of puffs sheets need not be started nor n the wheel be put down, 
for no capsize is in store for such as she. Furthermore, those on 
board will not be able to experience the additional heel, and will find 
far more tification in the easy recline to the body which the heel- 
ing affords than the constraint of a position more nearly upright. 

There may be slight differences ot opinion concerning tarmelita’s 
lines for the highest rate of s ged by the — of 
close competition, but it is safe to predict that she will no slouch 
if put through the pranks of a flyer by a spirited crew and competent 


skipper, who understand this new style of boat. But le in the 
as well as on the Pacific will join me in my estimate of she ‘ype 
room an 


ich Carmelita represents, and also in the 
cruising fitness of which such vessels are possessed, far in excess 0 £ 
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anything achieved by inordinate beam, flounder bottom, high bilge, 
and teatherweight displacement. The Carmelitais thoroughly asail- 
orman’s fancy, and as asailorman I write this in admiration, and to 

ive full credit to her designer for his inception of the scheme, and the 

uilder for the splendid manner in which be has given entity to the 
outline on paper. Carmelita is expected to sail by the middle of next 
month. Yachntsmen will do themselves a good turn and escape the 
narrow prejudiced arguments of jack knife quacks by climbing 
aboard the new schooner and seeing for themselves. For seeing is 
believing, and believing is to go and do likewise. 

C. P. KuNHARDT. 


THE LENGTH AND SAIL AREA RULE. 


HE following letter from Mr. Colin Archer, the eminent Norwegian 
naval architect, to Mr. John Hyslop, of New York. was read by 

the latter gentleman before the last meeting of the Seawanhaka Cor- 
intnian Y.C. Mr. Archer’s letter adds still further testimony to the 
great value to yachting of the work done by the Measurement Com- 
mittees of the New York and Seawanhaka clubs, and especially of 


Mr. Hyslop’s part in the matter: 
Laurvia, Norway, Feb. 27, 1884. 


Dear Sir—Allow me to offer my very best thanks for the great 
trouble you have tak-n in giving me a full and clear answer to the 
—- I ventured to put to the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. on 
the subject of yacht measurement, and I beg that you will also convey 
to the members of the club my grateful acknowledgment of the cor- 
dial manner in which they have received and acted upon my letter. 
While I certainly could not have expected or asked that vou would 
bestow so much time and trouble on the subject, I am confident that 
your exhaustive treatment of it will be of tne greatest value to the 
committee in making out their report. 

A club has lately been formed here which. it is hoped, will be able 
to assume somewhat of a uational characte~, and form a band of 
union between the local clubs along the coast, and as none of the 
measurement rules now in use seem to have given unqualified satis- 
faction, a committee has been —- to consider the matter, and 
this is the committee to which I have been nominated. 

Personally, I quite iudorse the opinion you express in these words, 
“If adaptation to cruising fitness is not to be lost sight of. and if ex- 
cellence of model is to have any fair share in determining success in 
our races, I see no alternative but to take sail area into avcount,” 
and I sincerely hope our Norwegian Yachting Society wiil give the 
system a fair trial. 

No doubt there are practical difficulties connected with measuring 
the sail area fairly f-r different rigs, and also devising a rule which 
does riot admit of being evaded by uncouth sail — out if the prin- 
ciple is once acknowledg: d to be right, these difficulties will no doubt 
be overcone in time. * * * 

Thanking you again for your letter, I shall only add that I take a 
great interest n American yachting matters and watch with pleasure, 
and I hope profi’, the change now going on in your yacht fleet, and 
the expressions of opin:en called forth by late events, 

Iam, dear sir, very truly yours, 
COLIN ARCHER. 


John Hyslop, Esq., New York. 


THE AMéRICA’S CUP.—Kirby, of Rye, Westchester county, N.Y., 
has got out a new model for a yacht of sufficient size to compete in 
the prospective inte: national irial. The builder writes that he has 
long been a believer in weight for speed and able qualities and in ali 
his boats has sought to combine good displacemeut with moderate 
draft as far as possible, The Arrow was a well known and success- 
ful illustration of this policy. He also sta*es his conviction that the 
day has passed for imitating the requirements of our coasting trade 
and that yachts should be produced a. a specialty without regard to 
the features most prominent in trading vessels. This we deem sound 
logic, and also an additional remark, that the English have long ago 
cut adrift in tueir yacht building practice from the leading stri gs of 
the merchant fleet. The perfect yacht should be built to attain the 
highest sailing qualities independeut of cramping conditions to meet 
some minor or special consideration. The time has gone ~ for 
building a boat around a cabin or around a woman’s petticoat. uild 
the best style of boat and accept such draft and such accommoda- 
tions as that kind of a boat may possess without further hesitation. 
Until that is conceded boats must remain compromises of antagon- 
istic demands and suffer pruportionately in their sailing. 


BROOKLYN BOATSAILORS.—We call the attention of the owners 
of small craft who reside in Brooklyn to the notice in another column 
of the formation of a new boating association, the Brooklyn C. ©. 
While must of the members thus far are canoeists, the club w'll be 
devoted to the iaterests of small cruising craft generally, and all are 
invited to attend the » eetings. A club house will probably be ob- 
tained near Bay Ridge, with a:commodations for canoes and boats. 
Shell rowing is on the wane in Brooklyn, but there are many old oars- 
men whose tondness for the water would still i. them afloat, if 
suitable craft and nouse facilities were availavle. We advise all of 
these to visit the canoeists and learn something of the various craft 
in which tuey amuse themselves: Caroes, singlehanders, sneakboxes 
and other cruising boats. Mr J. #. eaenen, Ho. 19 John street, New 
York, will gladly answer any inquiries. 


THE CONCLUSIONS IN GERMANY.—Our able German contem- 

rary, Wassersport, announces the following as the result of trial 
between extreme cutter, compromise and shoal centerboard. It co- 
incides exactly with experience in America and elsewhere. “It has 
been proven on theriver Eibe. at Kiel and elsewhere, that the extreme 
cutter wias against all other forms of boat in quiet or rough water, in 
light as well as in heavy breeze. The middle type is powerless against 
the cutter, and the flat-bottoms (flounders), can only accomplish 
something when sailed with shifting vallast in smooth water. Under 
ali rules of measurement, the advantage seems tu rest with the cutter. 
The only formula which seems to fully rate the cutter is the length 
and sail area rule, now being discussed in England, and already 
adopted by the principal clubs of America.” 


COST OF YACHTS IN GERMANY.—The celebrated narrow beam 
Lolly, a Baltic 10-tonner, built in Kiel, 1882, from lines by the well- 
known engineer Saefkow, cost $3.000, plain finish. Built with oak 
frame, natural crook, iron floors and knees, lead ballast, teak hatches, 
deck in two layers with tarred felt between, and very full equipment. 
The Lolly is 41ft. long, 7ft. tin. beam; draft, 8rt. 9in.; 18.7 tons dis- 
placement, 11.25 of which are in lead ballast; area lower sails, 1,330 
sq. ft.; mast, deck to hounas, 27ft.; boom, 36ft.; gaff, 25ft.; bowsprit, 
outboard, 19ft. She isadry and very able sea boat, surpassing her 
beamier sisters in these respects. Raced five times, winning five 
prizes. Is spoken of highly as a cruising boat. 


“LE YACHT.”--This bright little French paper celebrates its 
seventh birthday with a new title piece. The number contains an 
illustrated article on steam launches, with designs of engmes; an 
article on the French torpedo boats, Bombe and Condor; also illus- 
tration and several sketches of a little 5-ton cutter, Tjemla. The latter 
is 37:t. Gin. over all, 33ft. sin. on waterline, 6ft. beam, and 6ft. 2in. 
draft; but has a large forecastle with one bunk, roomy cabin with 
two lockers, and also an after cabin, abaft which is a small cockpit. 


A YOUNG CORINTHIAN.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will you 
please give through FoREsT AND STREAM the size of a hoist sail for 
my boat, which | use in the summer at Sea Isle City, N. J. She is a 
dead rise batteau, 1444ft. long and 4ft. beam, the sail on now is a sprit 
about 8yds., and when it is low water I cannot beat up the thorough- 
fare against wind and tide. Please excuse this writing as I am but 
eleven years old and not in the grammar school yet. Papu says I 
think nu ore about boats than my lessons. 


HULL Y. C.—This club held their annual mecting on Jan. 10, at 
which the following officers were elected: Commodore, C, W. Whitten; 
Vice-Commodore, G. 8. Forbush; Rear Commodore, G. R. Howe; 
Secretary, Peleg Aborn; Assistant Secretary, F. C. Brewer; 
Treasurer, C. C. Hutchinson; Measurer, W. H. Litchfield. The club 
has increased by 17 members over 1883, making 454, with 178 yachts. 


PREPARING FOR CARMELITA.—Mr. P. J. Donohue, of the 
schooner Neilie, has lately returned from Europe, aud has had his 
yacht hauled out for alterations in order to fit her to meet the new 
Carmelita. Nellie will have her cabin cut down, flush decks laid, five 
feet added aft, and larger sails and spars. 


KNICKERBOCKER Y. C.—The following board of officers has been 
elected by the Knickerbocker Y.C. for 128: Commodere, Geo. R. 
Hobby; Vice-Commodore, W.T Onderdonk; secretary, W. R. Morse; 
Treasurer, ©. W. Lamb; Measurer, E. P. Mowton; Fleet Surgeon, E. 
Ringer, M. D.; Steward, J. C. Mahr, Jr. : 

CUTTER FOR SALE.—We call the attention of yachtsmen to Mr. 
A. Cary Smith’s advertisement of the cutter Daisy, for sale. This 
littie yacht is already well known here and will be an acquisition to 
any of our yacht clubs. 


ROYAL CANADIAN Y. C.— This club gave a ball on the night of 
Jan. 15, at the Horticultural Gardens Pavilion, in Toronto. A large 
number of guests were present, and the affair was a great success. 


A FRENCH CORINTHIAN.—Mr. Voizot, of the Paris Sailing Circle, 
and owner of the Murre, has lately passed his examinations for a 
master’s certificate, at Southampton. 















elties have been numerous; and also naturally, Certain clubs an 
certain craft have come to the front in the rivalries. 





THE SNAKE. 


Canoeing. 





A HISTORY OF THE SNAKE. 


HE steady and rapid rise to prominence among American sports 
which canoeing has accomplished has been a cause for con- 


need of physical recreation find themstlves relegated to the position 


of merely interested observers. Every begmning of such a decline 
.-has been met and counteracted by wise regulation and enthusiasm 
on the part of tne American Canoe Assuciation, echoing. of course, 
the souud common sense of its membership: so that canoeing now 


holds an enviable position in the pastimes of the country as one of 


the truest kind, enjoyed and controjled by amateurs. 


And this happy conservatism has not by any means checked prog- 
ress. The re ognition that the evolutionof racing machives and pro- 
fessional sportsmen would destroy the aims of the sport has only 
diverted its energies into a more profitable field, namely, that of the 
legitimate crui-ing, health-seeking, amateur canvoeist eagerly contest- 
ing among his fellows for the pleasure and honor of “all-round” ex- 


cellence of his craft fo. these purposes. Naturaily in this movement, 


full of life and progress, many experiments have beea tried and nov- 


Latterly the Mohican C. C., of Albany, have maintained a decided 
supremacy iu the production of canoes and men equipped as well for 
the adventurous cruise as the nearly equally exciting race course. 
Not only one or two champions but a good even fieet enable the 
Mohicans to meet both pioneers of the brotherhood and novices with 
competitors who can carry their turtle and stars to the front rank. 
One of these is the Snake, owned by Mr. R. W. Gibson. Although 
her record is brief compared to some, it is good, and it shows her to 
be essentially an *‘all-round”’ boat. She was built by Mr. J. H. Rush- 
ton in the fall of 1882. to an order given by Gen. R 8. Oliver. At this 
time Mr. Rushton had already attained that exe: Hence of light, deli- 
cately-finisbed workmanship which he can hardly hope to surpass, 
although the questious of model and fittings are still getting much 
of his attention, and no doubt will for some time. 

The Snake is clinker ouilt, 14ft. Gin. long, 304%iu. beam and 12%4in. 
deep, A. C. A. measurement. She is 104m. deep from gunwale to 
bottom of keelson amidships, 1Sin. high at stem and 16}4in. at stern, 
having. therefore, a good sheer. She has no keel, only a flat keelson, 
very slightly rockered and fitted with an Atwood centerboard with 
tive nickel-plated blades. The well is 5ft. 6in. long, the ends are of 
course airtight, without hatches and there is a small hoid with water- 
ugnt hatch. She is a slight departure from the Ellard in model, her 
chief charact+ristic being a flat floor, carried well forward to a rather 
full bow. The entrance is fine, but the hollow waterline by which 
her full bow is reached is probably capable of improvement. The 
stem and stern were both rounded, but without much lessening her 
length on waterline. 

She was launched as the Acorn No. 2, and being then the biggest 
boat in the club, was considered alittle too big. Another canoe, the 
Marion, was therefore produced during the winter, and in April of 
83, Mr. R. W. Gibson purchased the Acorn, became a Mobican, 
and painted Snake on her nameplates over the name she had so 
briefly borne. 

The club held no regular regatta or sailing races before the A.C. A. 
meet in that year, but a good deal of lively sailing was done in trips 
up and down the Hudson, and very few were the evenings when three 
or four canoes were not afloat for an hour or twoat least. Very soon 
the Snake began to show fine weatherly qualities, which almost 
always put her to windward of the fleet when she wanted to go there, 
while before the wind she was to no disadvantage except from the 
inexperience of her master, and this fault lessened steadily. 

The first race, however, was a paddle. The M. C. C. commodore 
presented a challenge flag for paddling over a mile vourse, to be held 
against all comers in the club, and on Aug, 18 the fleet turned out in 
force to see Annie O., Thetis and Snake compete for the honor. 
Annie O.isan Everson Snadow, Thetis was a 28-inch Lansingburg 
smooth skin, It was a hard struggle and very close indeed, but Snake 
secured the trophy, and has held it ever since. 

In August the Snake, in good company, made her way by road and 
rail, and steamer, to Lakefield, Canada, and thence cruised by the 
river and Clear Lake to the meet at Stony Lake, arriving at camp a 
stranger and alone, for a few minutes that is, until the other Mohi- 
cans came up to introduce her. She was rigged with the two lateens 
originaily fitted and a small jib, which her owner had added with 
very good effect, the mast tubes being about 2ft. Gin. from stem and 
stern. Her mainsail area was 46ft., and total only 65, and she was 
habitually sailed without ballast, several experiments with it having 
always resulted in her sulking or otherwise rebelling against any 
needless burden, for the Snake, though docile and willing enough at 
most times, seems to have sume little ch racter of her own, and one 
of her ideas is that ballast, whether forward, aft, or amidships, 
is unpleasant tocarry. Yet she likes to be kept upright and to be 
trimmed as evenly as if on a floor, and these and a on other things 
being arranged, she will behave well in any weather. Even if cap- 
sized, as she has been more than once through no fault of her own, 
she conducts herself admirably; buoyant enough to carry a well full 
of water, she will often consent to get up again and sail without in- 
sisting upon the ejection of the Jonah who caused the catastrophe. 
So she was well received at Stony Lake. F 

Oue breezy afte:noon when she had run away from the Mohican 
Henrietta, a stranger in a lug-rigged Shadow challenged the Snake to 
a sail home. It was giorious sailing weather, and a wind on which it 
was just possible to lay a course direct for the bay, where the camp 
tents and flags gleamed in the sun. The lug-rigged canoe had the 
best view of the race all along, because both looked ahead, and when 
they got there the Snake stopped to see who the stranger might be, 
and made the acquaintance of the veteran Dot. Her captain pro 
tem. (Mr. Vaux did not go with his canoe to Stony Lake), conceded 
the victory, and the Snake grew ambitious. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 21, the second race called was the Novice Sailing 
Race, Eight starced; the breeze was fresh enough to make sailin 
exciting, and the beginners of °83 went off before the wind in goo 
spirits. The course was triangular, and on the beat to windward on 
the second side the Snake got so far away from her competitors that 
she ran home and finished Just as they appeared rounding the island, 
winning by nearly 4 mile. In that year the distinction between juni- 
ors and seniors was still in use, but the Snake went from the novice 
race into the senior, entering next the Class B, sailing limited weight. 
In these she had to meet experienced opponents. The start was 
fairly even, the Dot, sailed by Mr. Whitlock. and some others were 
ahead of the Snake at the end of the first run, but on luffing up after 
her rivals, she pointed closer than any of them and sailed the way she 
poicted, and finished firstagain. The considerably bigger sails gained 
on her before the wind until] the helm was put up, and with a jibe 


and luff as rapid as the movement of a weather vane, the Snake hauled 


| 


gratulation among men who. ia these days of money getting and | opposite tacks and the 
politics, have felt, with Spencer and Freeman and many another 
philosopher, that life gave time for other things. Especially is it 
gratifying to note that this form of relaxation and exercise is not 
allowed to degenerate, as so many others have done, into contests of 
highly trained professional) skill, at which those who stand most in 


uP oe and got away for home, winning, however, by only a slight 
ead. 
The next day brought more moderate weather, but the no ballast 
sailing race was very much like the limited race. 

The Snake made a good start, and on the windward work stood out 
beyond a second island, losing sight of the fleet and finding a channel 
less favorable than the main one. Qn rejoining the fleet, however, 


| the Dot, who led them, aoeeet astern of the Snake as they met on 
Ss 


ight lead of the latter was increased to the 
finixh. On actual time the Snake won by a minute and a half, though 
her official time was considerably better, the Lot having started 
badly. The Snake’s next event was the combined paddling and sail- 
ing race, It was contested in a very light wind. As she anticipated, 
two or three canoes of lesser beam gotaway from her on the paddling 
part of the race, but hoisting one lateen only the Snake slipped over 
the second round to more advantage, passing the leaders and 
weathering the turning point without going about, which most of 
them failed todo. The Snake won easily. 

The records do not give the numbers ef entries in these races, but 
as nen as can be remembered there were from 5 to 8 started in 
eac. 

The Snake was entered in an upset paddling race against the re- 
doutable M. F. Johnstone, simply to make a race of it, which she 
admittedly aid. Of course tne racing canoe went far ahead, but upon 
capsizing one leap over the side re-established the crew of the Suake, 
while it was a tedious crawl over the stern into the **darning needle,” 
but . a hopeless, the Snake was a good second though there was 
no third. 

The senior unlimited ballast race (sailing) involved the Snake in 
difficulties in common with others. It was started in a gale of wind 
such as canoes rarely face except for racing. Five canoes plunged 
and yawed before it for a few exciting minutes, and then there were 
only four. The Dot was down. A few minutes more and anoth+r 
white sail slipped out of sight into the white caps. The Snake held 
on until near the first island (a half mile), tearing along and rolling 
gunwale under, but congratulating herself upon having passed the 
worst. Thien down with the board and helm for the windward work. 
But a wave that threw her stern and rudder out of the water and a 
gust that almost lifted the rest of her out, brought her round abruptly 
on h+r beam ends. It was some distance froin shore, and by the time 
the paddler, who came to the rescue, arrived at the spot, the snake 
was righted and crew aboard and the well nearly dry again. But the 
sail had disappeared; tne canoe drifting of course rapidly to lee- 
ward had left it away off in the wilderness of whitecaps, to be picked 
up by another boat. Hailing was futile, the wind blew one’s voice 
down one’s throat, and after a short struggle to overtake the salvage, 
the Snake ran into the lee of a rock and spread herself out to dry in 
the sun. Her hold yielded upa never-forgotten flask and a stray 
lemon rolled out of her pocket, and philosopay got consolation there- 
from. Had her master not so carelessly lust the sail the Snake was 
good to win that race after ali, for not one of the five escaped cap- 
size, and few got out of it so well as she did. 

As will be remembered by so.ne, the paddling races at Stony Lake 
were not favorable to the “all-round” canoe, and the Snake was not 
entered for any except the upset race already mentioue1. Her repu- 
tation there was made as a sailor, yet at other times she proved to be 
good under the Fay breeze” as well. From the A.C. A. camp the 

Wohicans crui:ed back through Clear Lake and the Otonabee River, 
and across Rice Lake to Harwood, a delightful trip, and the Snake 
was a good boat to evjoy itin. Thence rail and steam conveyed her 
to Clayton and she was launched for a few days in the Thousand 
Islands, after which another trip (on a freight train this time) brought 
her back sound and pretty as ever to home. During tnis excursion 
she was transferred from wagon tocar and car to wagon and steamer, 
etc., nineteen times; so that her strength and portability were pretty 
welltested. She weighed about 100 pounds in paddling trim (includ - 
ing equipment) and about 140 in complete sailing trim, and was often 
shipped loaded with 40 or 50 pounds of duffle besides. 

After the meet the Snake entered the lists at home with equal suc- 
cess. On Oct. 8 a sailing race was appointed for a prize given by 
Commodore Thomas. Besides the Snake the starters were Marion 
(Rushton Grayling), Thetis, Hilton and Henrietta, ail Lansingburg 
boats. Tie course was three miles up anid down the river, with a 
beam wind from the west, squally and cold. The other canoes pushed 
the snake hard, she missed sadly that working to windward in which 
she exce:led, Annie O. got a long lead, Henrietta next. Mishaps 
befel nearly all. Henrietta got her board jammed on a sunken buoy, 
Annie O. had to dedge a ferryboat, Thetis broke a tiller,and Snake 
was nearly capsized when near home by an awkward back gust trom 
the abutment in rushing under the railway bridge. At this time 
Annie O., Henrietta and Snake were all less than a length apart, the 
last-named a quarter full of water from her upset. There was a most 
exciting dash over the last 200 yards. A good-sized room would have 
held the group, so close were the three boats. But in some mysteri- 
ous way the Snake pushed her nose some five feet ahead of the oihers 
and crossed the line winner in 37 minutes. 

One more paddling race closes the record for the year 1883. Thetis 
and Annie O. challenged again, and as no others offered the same 
tussle was gone through as before and with the same result. The 
Snak~ won and was left to undisturbed possession of the paddling 
challenge flag. During the autumn the Snake made some five or six 
three-day cruises in home waters, always hauled up ashore @t night 
to serve as lodging for her crew, and never very tenderly handled. 
sometimes, indeed, the ay, hands as-isting to board or Jaunch 
from steamers put her in peril, but nothing more than a fewscratches 
remain to show it. 

It was during the year 1883 that the Lansingburg boat came before 
the canoeing world. One, the Thetis, appeared in the spring, but 
was not found very satisfactory in model, although she has since 
been altered into an excellent boat. The next Mohican order in this 
direction, however, was for a canve reproducing as nearly as possiole 
the lines and model of the Snake by means of careful measurements. 
Thus originated the North River model, and the canoes (about a half 
dozen) which were built to it are all excellent in design, whatever 
may be their weaknesses in other respects. 

After a long spell of enforced idleness the Mohicans were once 
more afloat on the freshets of 1884. During the winter a new rig had 
been prepared for the Snake and experimented with, and altered until 
it looked old before it was. used. It was like the previous one, a suit 
of three sails, but the main was made to recf upon the newly adopted 
plan of battened settee. It had about 50ft., with dandy of 17 and jib 
of 13; total 80. Atthis time it seemed that the Snake’s prowess was 
lessening the interest in ny at Albany, and ag she was now fiying 
the flag of captain of the M. C. C., she was content to rest awhile on 
her laurels. But there was one event to be attended to. The Dot. by 
the hand of her own master, Mr.C. B. Vaux, challevged the Snake to 
single contest, and the match was arranged to take place at the 
spring meet at Newburgh-on-Hudson. Thither many canoeists were 
congregate at the delightfully successful camp “Nate Smith,” and 
for three days the good time was kept up. 

A programme of races was prepared, and Snake and Dot were ap- 
pointed to carry it out. Hence it happened that neither participated 
(except in one race), both were wiliing to wait for their special event. 
The appoiuted day began inauspiciously. scarcely a breath of air 
stirred: but later a breeze sprang up and freshened to a gale of in- 
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venient strength, as it roared out from the between the Storm 
Kin Mountain and his vis-a-vis, a sea ich was the worst 
the Snake had at that time ever encountered, an.1 making it scarcely 
ble to land or launch on the e: beach without getting a 
reaker aboard. Beside the two competitors, the new Guenn was the 
only boat that ventured to hoist sail. The course was to be around 
Pollopel Island, leaving it to port, and back, about 3 miles. The 
island lay near the opposite shore of Newburgh Bay, almost dead to 
windward, and a strong flood tide also opposed the advance. Those 
who doubt the ability of a canoe to work to windward would have 
been astonished to see such a sail attempted. Both craft crossed the 
line on the port tack under reefed mainsails. The Snake went about 
first on approaching the shallow bar at the mouth of Moodna Creek, 
where her board was in danger of striking, while the Dot, having a 
keel, only of much less draft, continued on over the bar into the eddy, 
gaining a ht lead, which she maintained throughout. Then both 
were in the tide and making innumerable tacks over several miles of 
water, gaining '00yds. or so on each. With all the care and skill ex- 
ercised, many a sea broke aboard, and as sailing was only possib‘e by 
sitting far out to windward, the well was flooded. The Snake kept 
the water down by using a big sponge, seized and emptied and thrown 
back at every opportunity; but the Out carried the water she got, and 
it was a goodly quantity. So it continued for about two hours, when 
they reached tne lee of the island; but the race was hmited to 144 
hours, and it was clear that another quarter at least would be con- 
sumed in struggling up to windward of Pollopel through the white 
caps. So Snake hailed Dot as tney crossed on opposite tacks (the lat- 
ter still holding her slight lead), and both dropped main and hoisting 
storm sails, ran for home. This was exciting, too, for many acoamer 
had to be dodged by luffing or ere away, and it was getting disa- 
greeably cold in the wet clothing and voats. The final plunge ashore 
upon the crest of a good roller, though wet again, made them no wet- 
ter, and efter a welcome rub down and change of raiment, the rivals 
exchanged fligs as mementoes of the indecisive struggle. 

The Snake’s only other race at Newburgh was a paddle against chree 
competitors for the Class IV. prize, which she won. 

From the Hudson the Snake went overland to the Delaware, and 
from the upper waters where the five inches depth she wanted to 
float in was hard to find, down to the Water Gap and below it, she 
had some of the most trying experiences a boat could live through, a 
succession of rapids among hard rocks where bumps and scrapings 
were oftimes unavoidable, and where eoenaim and capsizes were 
among the least feared of possibilities. e varnish disappeared, 
but the boat remained. Then another railroad = and a cart ride 
which inflicted the usual damage upon one of the party, and the 
Wallkill River was found and Snake and comrades commenced the 
exploration of a stream not wide enough to turn around in and 
aboundiag in such obstacles as an opposing army might build. 
Natural bridges and dams of fallen trees, some of which were 
chopped through, some hauled over, and some crawled under, while 
ot .ers were so formidable that nothing remained but to drag some 
hundred yards orso through the swampy woos. Time was pressing 
in these malarious and mosquito-filled regions, especially when it 
was necessary to go ashore in the neighborhood of certain half wild 
cattle who were not at all well disposed, and the boats were not 
treated well. Loaded as they were, they ran over the ground 
and the logs like sleighs. Then the alkaline water of the swam 
licked off what rerained of the varnish as if it had been whitewash. 
But it was a glorious cruise and though the combination tools, and 
boxes cf screws, and bottles of shellac were brought out of the hold 
more than once in the early ee: yet all the fleet kept afloat and 

‘ot home whole from the memorable expedition and some of them 
ave written the log thereof. 

The Mohican races at home in ’84 were all under “limited sail.’ 
The challenge sailing races with 75ft. of canvas, and the ‘Oliver 
Cup.” with 60ft., the first named having been so offered by the cap- 
tain with the purpose of handicapping the Snake to encourage 
entries. This it did effectnally, as her 0-foot rig could not be reduced 
to 75 without, going consideravly smaller or else spoiling the balance, 
while several other canoes carried about 75ft. in their regular rig and 
trim. On July 30, three times around a mile triangle in a light wind 
resulted in Annie O. first, Thetis second, and Snake had third place, 
but surrendered her right of way to avoid a collision in crossing the 
line. Next came the Thousand Island camp. when the Snake, though 
not repeating her brilliant performances of the previous year, made 
the best sailing record of her class, and beat her old opponent, the 
Dot, in two out of three races in which they met, making 26.25 points 
on record to Dot's 23.00. In the sail across the Canadian Channel 
from camp to Gananoque, no regular start being made, the Snake 
overtook and passed several others, and arrived third, far ahead ot 
the fleet. A similar excursion to Clayton resulted in Dot, Henrietta 
and Katrina getting ahead of snake, but in both these trips the lat- 
ter carried only 50ft. of sail, her other canvas not having arrived. 
Just betore leaving home for the meet the Snake had her stern built 
out square and was fitted with a brass drop rudder, an arrangement 
= was quickly adopted by most of the Mohicans with good 
result. 

Her performances in official A. C. A. races were as follows: Aug. 
12, Class B, sailing unlimited, Venture, Dot, Henrietta, Annie 0O., 
Snake (fifth). Nineteen finished. Aug. 14, Class B, sailing limited to 
75ft., Gluck first, Snake second, Venture, Girofla, Jap, Katrina and 
Dot in the order named. Thirteen finished. On same day the Class 
B, sailing, without ballast, resulted Jap first, Saake second, and Dot, 
Gluck, Girofla, Henrietta, Katrina, in the order named. Ten finished. 
Snake was entered for the combined paddling and sailing, which was 
not raced, owing to the continued calms. A race round the course 
between Snake and a sneakbox carrying 100ft. sail, under the com- 
mand of Secretary Neidé, resulted in an easy victory for the canoe, 
although no doubt had the spoon craft been manned by one more 
accustomed to her, the result would have been closer. : 

When the —_ broke up the Snake cruised in company with 
Aurora down the St. Lawrence to Brockville and Ogdensburgh, and 
after a railroad carry launched again in Lake Champlain at Addison 
Junction and made her way up the stream and road to Lake George, 
cruising in very varied weather and meeting many A.C. A. men 
afloat, until Crosbyside was reached. In the fall races at home tbe 
events contested were: Sept. 12, Challenge badge, three miles, sail 
limited to 75ft., Thetis first, Snake second, five finished; winu fitful, 
in squalls and calms alternately. Another M. C. C. race was called, 
without limit of sail, for a prize purchased with entrance fees, but of 
the seven or eight entries only the Marion (Class A) offered to sail 
against the Snake, so the only unlimited race of the season was aban- 
doned, the two canoes named sailing over the course, with of course 
the larger boat leading, but the prize wasnot claimed. On Oct. 1 the 
monthly race for the Oliver cup, sail limited to 6uft., was won by 
Snake (carrying 50ft.), Thetis second, Henrietta, Marion, Annie O. in 
order named. The A.C. A. committee meeting closed the racing 
season at Albany (Oct. 4). A sailiug race was started in a light wind, 
which dropped to almosta calm. Six or seven canoes fouled in 
rounding the buoy from sheer lack of steerage way, Snake among 
them. The race was cut sbort at the second round, winners being 
Annie O., Thetis and Ibis. In the paddling race same day Snake and 
Thetis were the only entries, and the finish was in the order named. 

The following day Mr. C. B. Vaux, whose canoe Dot was not pres- 
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ent, borrowed the Annie O., another Everson Shadow, and challenged 
Mr. Gibson to two races, the second to bein the same canoes ex- 
changed. Snake beat Annie O. easily in first race; the second (Vaux 
in the Snake, Gibson in the Annie O.) was started well enough, but 
the wind failed again and the race was abandoned two-thirds fin- 
ished, the two canves being exactly abreast. 

To summarize, the Snake has started in 20 regular races against 
other canoes, of which she won 11, was second in 4, fifth in 1, and 
four were not finished on account of weather. We shall shortly pub- 
lish the lines of the Snake, with her sail plan. 


KNICKERBOCKER C. C. 


T the regular annual meeting of the Knickerbocker C. C., held at 
106 West aor street,on Thursday evening Jan. 8, the 
following board of officers were elected: Commodore, James L. 
Greenleaf; Vice-Commodore, Prof. Edwin Fowler; Secretary, Edward 
W. Brown, 4 Bowling Green; Treasurer, Robert P. Martin; Measurer, 
E. C. Griffin; Lay Member, E. A. Hoffman, Jr. 
Com. Greenleaf appointed the two standing committees for the 
ear as follows: House Commit’e, Prof. Fowler, chairman, ex officio; 
essrs. P. W. Foster and E. W. Brown. Regatta Commirtee, Mr. E. 
A. Hoffman, Jr., chairman; Messrs. R. P. Martin and E. C. Griffin. 
Ex Com. Brentano, in his annual report on retiring, recalled the 
doings of the club for the past year. Our first step in the early spring 
was the removal from the old house at the foot of Eigbty-sixth street 
to our present commodious quarters, formerly occupied by the 
Resolute Boat Club, at One Hundred and Fifty-second street and 
Hudson River. In our new building we have comfortable dressing 
rooms on the second floor, while on the first we have ample storage 
room for fifty canoes. During the year nineteen canoe owners have 
been added to our membership, showing now thirty-seven active 
members on our rull, and a dozen more honorary and correspondin 
members. The Treasurer’s report was very gratifying, showing tha 
during the year we have entirely paid for our new house and still 
have a creditable balance in the treasury. Our racing record for the 
ear we admit we were not proud of and every effort will be made to 
mprove it in 1885. With that idea in view we have arranged for a 
series of club camp-fires for the promotion of greater theoretical and 
practical knowledge of canoeing We shall also, as early in the 
spring as possible, commence a series of scrub races, to occur on 
Saturday afternoons; a full all-round record being kept and a club 
trophy presented to the winner of the nighest number of points, We 
are revising our constitution and by-laws; bave adopted a new uni- 
form, and and are to have a new sailing device. Indications are the 
Knickerduckers will have a large representation at the Hudson River 
local meet and a!so the A. C. A. camp. ZIP. 


TORONTO C. C.—In spite of cold weather the Toronto sailors are 
at work actively preparing for a busy time next season. They have 
moved int » the new house built by John Glendenning, their builder at 
the foot of Lorne street, and especially fitted fur canoes. There is a 
large landing stage, from which a railway runs through tke club 
house, where there are racks for 24 canoes. Up stairs is a neat club 
room with dressing room and lockser. Mr. Mason, a member of the 
Regatta Committee, has presented to the club a challenge cup to be 
raced for by Class 4 canoes; and also three large flags, bearing the 
sailing signal of the club, to be used on buoys. An inside course 
will be laid out this winter on the bay, in addition to that around the 
island. The pone for the summer se s apart the first on 
in each month for a cruise of the club, on whicb days no races will 
be held. Two other challenge cups will also be raced for (to be held 
by first man who wins them five times); the all-around sailing cup, 
held by Mr. Kerr, and the challenge cup held by Mr. Neilson, are to 
be competed for in paddling and sailing races. The officers elected for 
the year are: Commodore, Robert Tyson; Vice-Commodore. J. L 
Kerr; Secretary and Treasurer, F. M. Nicholson; Regatta Committee, 
N. B. Dick and Arthur Mason, the same five gentlemen forming the 
executive committee. 


CANOES AT NEW ORLEANS.—Dr. Neidé has secured one of the 
best positions in the main building of the New Orleans Exposition 
for bis exhibit of canoes and centerboards. He has in position two 
canoes, an Ellard anda Stella Maris, and an open Rushton boat. 
The white lateen sails of the canoes rise above the adjacent exhibits 
and attract attention from a great distance. The Doctor has already 
sold tive canoes in New Orleans, one of these hax been purchased by 
no less a personage than the ex-President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy for the use of his youngest doughter. In the handsome house 
of the St. Johns Rowing Club on Lake Ponchatrain Dr. Neidé keeps 
the beautiful Princess canoe Di Vernon, for his own use and that of 
the members of the rowing club who may become interested in the 
kindred sport of canoeing, for which their waters afford so splendid 
an opportunity. The first Northern member of the A. C. A. te pay 
his respects to its secretary in his winter quarters at New Orleans, 
was Vice-Commodore Munroe of the New YorkC. C. Besides the 
canoes that Dr. Neidé is exhibiting at the New Orleans eee 
there are birch barks from Canada, Esquimaux kayaks, and a curi- 
ous pirogue or dugout from Honduras. 

PERSONAL.—Dr. E. A. Guilbert (‘‘Camarada’’) is now located in 
Jackson, Miss. We had the great pleasure last week of a visit from 
“Nessmuk.” who passed through New York on his way to Florida, 
where he will visit Captain Kendall. He was, of course, accompanied 
by the Bucktail, his beautiful little canoe, so well known to all 
readers of the Forest AND STREAM. The Dot has started at last for 
Florida, leaving last week on the schooner B. F. Farnham for Jack- 
sonville. Messrs. Storms and Fox, of the Rochester C. C., are cruis- 
ing on the St. John’s River, Florida, with headquarters at Orange 
Park. They have got the Florida fever in its most virulent form, and 
contemplate purchasing land for an orange grove. Thecanoe Daisy, 
Captain Geo. W. Haines, of Savannah, will accompany Psyche on her 
cruise in search of the Wakulla voleano this winter. Mr. L. W. 
Seavey, of the Kit Kat Club, is making preparations for a canoe trip 
in Florida, and it is possible that .Hiawatha may also join the party. 
a Cc. ase canoe Tramp, N. Y. C. C., returned from England 
this week. 


A FINE BOAT HOUSE.—Mr. Hemmenway, of Lowell, a canoeist 
and amateur photographer, has sert us a very handsome photo of 
the Vesper Boat Club house, the home of the Lowell canoes. This 
house, which is one of the handsomest in the country, is a two-story 
building, in Queen Anne style. Below is a large room for boats, and 
a reception rdom, while the second story contains a large hall, dress- 
ing rooms, ladies’ reception rooms, etc. The club, which is limited to 
100 members, has a number of canoeists and canoes among them. 


THE MARIPOSA C. C. of Green Island, N. Y., organized last 
August, now has some $300 or $400 in the treasury and have fifteen 
active members. They have elected the following officers for 1885: 
Commodere, C. B. Smith; Vice-(‘ommodore, Arthur M. Jobnson; 
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B., Bangor.—The gun is safe and durable. 

J. W.—Write to R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh. 

F. E. P., Peacham, Vt.—See our Kennel columns. 

T. T.—The shot are chilled or hardened by the addition of tin. 

Accomac.—You might get them of Allen, the duck-call maker. 

H. A. F.—Thirteen are not an unusual number for a setter litter. 

E. J. W., Kansas.—It iz safe so far as we are at present ic.formed. 

Harp CasH.—Young female caribou skin will be light and durable. 

A. W., Locust Valley, L. I.—Rodman’s Dash was a red Irish setter. 

P. D.S., Philadelphia, Pa.—Try a sail with 13ft. on boom, 8t¢ft. 
hoist and 734ft. gaff. 

K., Boston.—Treat your jerked venison just as yeu would dried 
beef or picked-up codfish. 

C. C. R., Simcoe, Ont.—We have not made the tests. 
have used it report favorably. 

F. M. C.—There is no such paper in this city. The Auk, Boston, 
Mass., may be what you want. 

J. M.8., New Hampshire.—The powder measure is arbitrary and is 
not expressed in terms of weight. 

Suvue.—“Training vs. Breaking’’ recommends training two puppies 
at once when it is practicable to do so. 

H. S., Sait Lake City.—Write to t he leading rifle makers, whose ad- 
dresses you will find in our advertising columns. 

H. D., New Hampshire.—For glass-ball shooting use in 12-gauge 
three drams good powder, one ounce No. 8 shot. 

R. I. C.—The biscuit is as goodasany. For agency ani also for 
name of dog-box makers see advertising columns, 

W. K. P.—We know of no concern which makes barrels in this 
country. They are imported in the rough and bored bere. 

W. D. K., Clarendon, Texas.—The gun is a success for repeated 
shots. Whether it will come into very general use or not remains to 
be seen. 

A. P., Louisiana.—If your 16-gauge be twenty eight inches, about 
six pounds, right cylinder, left modified choke, it will give satis- 
faction. 

AN ANGLER.—Quail that have been snared in this State may not be 
had in possession, but the law does not forbid the sale of game snared 
in other States. 

A. J. C., New Haven, Conn.—Jolly May is by Rob Rog (Fred— 
Rheebe), and out of Pocahontas (Rock—Dora). She was owned by H. 
E. MeMillan, Kock Rapids, Ia. 

NapopoGan, New Brunswick.—The name on the gun is a trade name 
not that ofafirm. If the guu satisfies you, you should not be an- 
noyed by the criticisms of tne dude sportsman. 

E. A. M., Boston, Mass.—Nesbitt’s Belle was by Linder’s Don II. and 
out of Metcalt’s Neil. Call on Luther Adams, who will give = pedi- 
gree of Rock and may be able to inform you further about Beile. 

CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER.—The process of waterproofing oilskins is 
patented, and the details are known only to the makers. The com- 
— given Jast week for canvas canoes would probably answer 
we 

F. D. G.—1. Back numbers are supplied, price ten cents, bound 
volumes, six months. $3. 2. Weight of iron is .26 pound per cubic 
inch; lead .41 pound per cubic inch. Creases are to hold lubricating 
material. 

J.P. O., Philadelphia, Pa.—You can make the toppinglift fast to 
masthead, then lead through block or sheave on outer end of boom, 
and belay to cleat on boom. Have inquired about the reefing gear, 
and will publish result of the inquiry. 

ELK.—The spot will probably make no difference in shooting of gun. 
You can have the barrels cut down, if cylinder bore, or if choked cut 
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down and re-choked. The gun would, we tuink, do as good shooting. 
The gunsmith you name can do it for you. 

L., Key West, Fla.—We do not know why the single barrels are 
made longer than the others. If your 32-inch gun is not choked, it 
wi.l probably not hurt it to cut off two inches. If choked, it can be 
rechoked after the cutting. Try it and report. 

ConsTanT READER.—1. The action is strong enough for the oad, but 
we believe it will get shaky in time. Weuo not know of sucha gun 
in use by any of our acquaintances, and should recommend a 10- 
——- instead. 2, Some men who wear glasses are capital quick 
shots. 

P. B., Arizona.—1. Between the 8 and the 12 we should advise you 
to choose the latter for your shooting. 2 The larger bore will per- 
mit use of heavier charges. 3. Stub and twist barreis took their name 
because the stubs of horseshoe nails were used in making them. 4. 
We know of no cast iron barrels. 

A.C. J.—1. We canrecommend nothing unless you take your 
gun to the gunsmith and have the spot removed with the finest 
emory paper (or do it yourself) and then exercise the greatest vizil- 
ance in keeping it clean. 2. The buckshot must be so loaded tunat the 
layers will chamwer in the choke. 

L. C.—1. To cure your friend of gun shyness, let him use very light 
charges of powder. If he flinches from these, let him practice snap- 
ping caps, then begin with the lightest powder charges. 2. If you 
cannot practice on game, the objects thrown in air are good; but a 
clay-pigeon trap will be much more beneficial. 3. Read B .gardus’s 
“Wing and Trap-Shooting.”” We can supply it. 4. Thereis practi- 
cally no difference in the barrels. 

SUBSCRIBER.—1. Where can I obtain the complete game and fish 
laws of Minnesota? 2. What is the address of the Protective Associa- 
tion for Maine? 3. Whatis the best book treating on genera! fishing 
in American waters, particularly in this part of the country? 4. 
Which is the easiest way of catching minnows, to be used for bait, 
and keeping them for any leagth of time? Ans. 1 and 2. state Sports- 
men’s Association, W. S. Timberlake, secretary, St. Paul, Minn. 3. 
The American Angler’s Book, by thad Norris, price $5.50, we can fur- 
ish it. 4. A minnow seine is handiest and best in most waters. The 
fish can be kept in perforated boxes in ponds and streams. 
made of lath are excellent. If placed in streams beware of too strong 
currents, which deprive the fish of rest. 








One IN Seven of those insured under the aceident policies of the 
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dent, and received cash benefits.—Ada. 
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LEAD THE MAREE'T? 


(2P"This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market forthe money. There is no other gun that can com- 


with it. The sales during the 


ast season have been unprecedented. 


No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks, ex- 12g. 10g. 
tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, 


finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 


GOAN 10 TOUC.........cccccccenrcose ov overcsccseveccccsessecsscosecesnvccceecces $57 00 $60 00 
605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings.... -. 7000 %00 
610—Same, with fine Damaseus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 
615—The best quality in every particular...... .....--eeeeee cece sere cece eeeeeeeeeeeeceee 130 00 










THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


ARE REMARKABLE. 
BOTH FOR 


REGULARITY 


AND 


ACCURACY. 
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RK The Parts are Inter- 
changeable. 
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TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 
No. 588—Stub twist barrels, back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 











pistol a RO ANE PINON INE og 5s ccnn suse ctenecevcocenecevecassse xsos €s $37 00 $38 00 
598—Damascus barrels, rest same as No. 588. .........-eeeeeneeescceeee --- 4000 4100 
589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588.. 4700 4800 
599—Damascus ‘* ig = ait. ee Saat n ss 5000 5200 

5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44 W. C. F. 40 00 
5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar 1OCKS.............ccesececccccceccceeces soessces 50 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
If your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. 


Guns. 


PA 


KER BROS.’ 


THE S. D. & G. SPECIALTIES ARE: 
The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. 


Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 


L. M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 





THEE INTERNATION AL. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 





SIDE SNAPS.—Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End, Double 
Boit, not Extended Rib, Iron Heel Plate, right barrel cylinder-bored, left barrel choke-bored. | 


12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds we ight, - 
32 inches, 9 to 104% pounds weight, - 


ns is made by gauge. They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offerea 
TRADE GENERALLY. 


10 “ 


Every component 
such echoes FOR S 


art of these 
LE BY TH 


t PRICE, 830 00 | 





TOP SNAPS.—(As per cut). Fine Twist Barrels, maeeaing Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 
. oon naa So >, eee nee = Plate, both barrels choke-bored. 
-gauge. or nches pounds weig - 
10 * 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight, a" | PRICE, $36 00 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


Also Sele Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. 





WARNING! 


As parties in the East have put on the market a 
horrible-toned imitation of my Duck Caller, this is 
to notify all sportsmen and gun dealers that none 
are of my make unless stamped “F. A. ALLEN, 
Monmouth, Iil.” And I will prosecute all parties 
selling such villainous goods as of my manufacture, 


F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, III. 


NEW. 
A Splendid Dog Whistle, 
Water-Tight Match Box, 


AND— 


Reliable Compass 
OOMBINED. 


Nickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sports- 
men’s goods, or sent by mail on receipt of price $1. 


WILBUR & CO., Box 2,882, N. Y. P. 0. 


PORTRAITS OF GAME FISHES. 

On gray-tinted Bristol board, at the following 
rices, tpaid: aa copies, 10cts.; Fresh Water 

ries (23) at $2; Salt Water Series (37), $3.50; Whole 
Series (60), $5; a -half-Russian port-folio holdin 
whole series, $1.25. Among the portraits are:. Blac. 
bass (large and small-mouth), trout, grayling, Cali- 
fornia mountain trout, landlocked and sea salmon, 
pike, mascalonge, strawberry bass, striped bass, 
tarpum, etc. Size of boards, 7x9iu. Descriptive 
circular sent free. Address W. C. HARRIS, 252 
Broadway, New York. 











PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
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Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur a. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 


ones ti 
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(Successor to R. SHEPHERD,) 


Importer and Manufacturer of Eng~ 
lish Brass and Iron Bed- 
steads, Adjustable Folding #iami-.} 
Chairs, Folding Beds, Baby y 
Carriages, Etc. Also 
all kinds of Bedding 
and Mat- 
tresses 
constant- 
lyon hand .\ 
and made = 


JOSEPH PLUNKETT, 
to order. 7" L 3 
112 West 14th Street, New York. 





Pollock’s Patent Sure Sight 


For shotguns; is specially intended for amateurs 
and nervous shooters. e guarantee it to work 
perfectly in any hands, as it is impossible to miss a 
shot if our directions are followed. Sent with full 
directions for use to any address on receipt of $2 
by JAMES H. POLLOCK, Inventor and 
turer, Wakefield, R. I. 


ufac- 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Mnfrs., Shooting and Fishing Suits. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Iwessmuk Hunting Ei nife. 


The only yee hunting knife 
worth a sou. 1 sized knife, 94gin. 
lo open, and 53gin. long shut. 
Blade lin. wide, and equal to the best 
razors, but not so hard. If you 
want one 7 mail, send plain ad- 
dress to GEO. ROCKWOOD, Wellsboro, Tioga Co., Pa., with postal note for $1.50. P.S.—See Forest and 
Stream for Sept. 18, page 147. 


Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a and 
variety of styles and warranted 
: the genuine article. Send 
for price list. MARTIN 
Ss. 'HINGS, Dover, 
N. H., P. 0. Box 368. 
Dame, StopparD & KeENpALL, Boston; HEnry O. 
a New York; F. Cuas. E1cHe, Philadelphia, 
mts. 














THE 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Successors to THE J. M. BRuNswick & BALKE Co. 
Tue H. W. CoLLENDER Co. 







FERGUSON’S 


Rust Preventer 


For FIREARMS, CUTLERY, TOOLS, SKATES, Etc. 
Send for Circular. 
A. FERGUSON, Sole Manufacturer, 
Office, 65 Fulton st., New York, (With T. J. Conroy.) 


WAREROOMS : 
860 Broadway, New York. 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1184 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
867 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 


Uisvede Anais aSio basovap. "ee = 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless . 

MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 

COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. 
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Jan. 22, 1885.) 


Explanatory and Suggestive, 


FOR THE CASUAL READER. 


Arma virumque cano—‘Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 
of a Virgil and the roll of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 
shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage, bestrides the 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
streams, his line has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 
sportsman’s camp is yet further on. He goes for game—if the fates shall send anything within 
reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 
his worm. But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fish—fun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest ‘‘strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhaps so. Perhapsnot. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FoREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 

One who dees not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
story of the man—him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it 
is not so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields them- 
selves and the woods and the lakes and the streams never become hackneyed. However that 
may be, one thing is certain. Our columns every week, and month after month, give ampie 
proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on 
angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, our subscription books 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FoREST AND STREAM is in the best sense 








A Journal of Recreation. 


It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. It zs recreation to 
these same men and to others. Explain it how you will, this recreation found in the pages of the 
FoREST AND STREAM is differentfrom the diversion afforded by other papers. Why? Because 
(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. 

Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. 
{t is& wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front 
cover to back covers homogeneous. What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of 
trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about 
horse racing or base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent 
of the woods. There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects. If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The Forest AND STREAM’S field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 
Te editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as it is at present. And now 


A Word About 1885. 


For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the FokEST AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number with the same rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 
Sportsman Tourist, and whether the ‘‘tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. 
We shall have, now and then, a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, fer that, after 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in. 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti- 
cularly such as may come under the observation of sportsmen in their rambles. This department 
of the ForREST AND STREAM we believe to hold a place altogether unique. It is neither the 
dime-museum sort of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations. It is intelligent talk about animal 
life, intended for intelligent readers. 

In the Shooting and Angling columns(we need hardly say it) will be accounts of hunting 
excursions and fishing trips--with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be 
settled; others will he left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the 
beginning. 

The Xenne/ will give in 1885 (as it has given in 1884) the earliest, most accurate and the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it will be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FoREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country, 

The Yachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead of journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the ForREsT 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sail or paddle a (pretty 
generous) corner, which is so full of practical suggestions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canveist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 
in his mail every week. 

In a word—this is what we started out to say—in 1885 the FoREST AND STREAM will be 
newsy, bright, wholesome—a journal of out-door recreation. 

Terms:—$q4 per year, $2 six mos,, Iocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. 


Forest AND StrEAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Make orders payable, 





THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and 
choke-bore shotguns. Made to open just short of 


G00D NEWS 
7? LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebriuted Teas 






and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 


50, 70-and 90 yards, giving close pattern-and great 
penetration; 10 and 12-gauge. Send 1 for circular. Tan Set of. Handsome, Decorated 
‘ or Band 
Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. oe Se et For ful L particulars address 
H. H. SCHLEBER & CO.; Rochester, N.Y | >* BE GREST ANT very st. Now tock 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


819 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


KLaist of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 









































ANGLING. HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
American Angler’s Book, Norris............... 5 50] Across Country-Wanderer..................+-. 5 00 
BUM O WORE DOU osc ccicescctevescusseses se 2 40 | American Sportsman, The. Lewis............. 2 50 
Biase. scar stoxccccddcccceveseccsousdevess 50 | Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan.......-.------- 1 00 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ ...+-++++++ OOF Cneis NON oo ocgnce cc ca cueccccgasueaea 1 25 
Angling, a Book on, Francis.............++++++ 7 50 | Field, Cover and Trap Shooting.......... ... 2 00 
ae in a stteeeeeeeeee ee 1 25 | Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 00 
Black Fishing, Henshall................-. 3 = Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportamen 2 00 
British Angling Flies.................-.+.s0+++ 2 Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 75 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 | How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 1 00 
Fish and Fishing, Manly .............-..++++.+ 5 25 | HowI Became aSportsman............ ...... 240 
Fishing, Bottom or Float.................+++0+ 50 | Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... ...... *" 250 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 3 50 | Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Fros 1 50 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock................++0++0+ 2 00 | Hurlingham Gun Club Rules 5 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ..............s0006 2 50 | Rifle Practice, Wingate. ” 450 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes.................... 1 25 | Rod and Gun in California. ” 150 
Fly and Worm Fishing............. pascaeuaains 50 | Shooting .... ........... * ” 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 2 50 | Shooting, Dougall... 3 00 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 25 | Shooting on the Wing. * 15 
Fysshe and MN a4 couduateesgdeceuncads 1 00 | Sport With Gun and ‘cloth * 10 00 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 50 | “Embossed leather.................. . 15 00 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 | Sporting Adventures in the Far West... * "1 BO 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 2 00 | Still Hunter, Van Dyke................. 2 00 
Practical Trout Culture........cccccee coccces 1 00 Stephens’ Lynx Hunting..................... ae 125 
Practical FPIsherMah. .......cccccsccccsevcce - 420) Stephens’ Fox Hunting................ ...... 1 
ee 3 = —s tetas eeeeeeeeeeeeeeecees ; ° Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 1 50 
Superior Fishing, or the Siri ped ‘Bass, Trout, io ¢ Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 2 50 
i GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. $1 00 
po aera ae 2 00 | Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; clo. 1 00 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 1 50 | Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Walton, imaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3 75 Fs. OO eres 1 00 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 50 
BIRDS. eee —_ “ _ le 1 Region 650 
American Bird Fancier............... 2.200005 50 | Guide an of the Dead River Region 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 00 — Pe Region, Stoddard........ 2 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 50 | no of Nesthoe ag st eteteeeseeeeers 50 
Boo ccacccdetaccsdcacess accucaasens ri) Mab of the Thea une, vom dat nacapeneses 1 00 
SO WIE odes caccdcidcdadscueuwesscneuewe 125) 5 vote’ — BEES. ccccccces cvece 50 
Birds of Eastern North America.............. 18 00 | +° Bp of Maine........ ...... esses 100 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania................ 400 
— of ae beg conte Seaaadecdadadds <eeaaa ‘ S SPORTS AND GAMES, 
an e. UTA nce cccccce coccccccces American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Gam: 2 00 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 30 | Athletic Sports for Boys, bis. ¥5c.: cloth. 1 00 
= — aaa Sédeseebeusesccecsceves : = eens of Sporis and Pastimes, etc.. 200 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds.....-".:: 15 00 | Groquet ot OF SPOrs and Pastimes........ 3 00 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic’ Goast, | | Wasy Whilst. 20100022022000200000.0007 "0 
MI das sindussecdndccnadennddexcensd E 9 : 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa.................-.. 35 | Ronde at Wien erwend Amasements 3 5 
= ne ids GAMES BEG. 2... ccccccccccee 3 = Instruction in the Indian ¢ Club Exercise.|//"*: 25 
OO eee Tee eee eeee ws an 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard.............<..... 90 | Coste ond Bewle ne.,,.. 28 
ae Ch Dskedcdudacdistoadte 72 an se ee 25 
otes on ) OG caddddcwsaderceus pedia ural Sports... ” 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 4 00 woe ae ae <s Sports... 7 . 
ees ek ate eas bees ices can j 15 | St for Begimners...............seeeeeerers 
ater Ss 0 A., DY , Brewer an 
Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; KENNEL, 
hand colored edition, 2 vols., OME ssc anes 30 00 | American Kennel, Burges..................... 3 00 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 00 | Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel....................... 80 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. 6 00 | Dog. Diseases of, Hill..... .......... ccc cccees 2 00 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird..................0. 52] 
BOATING AND YACHTING; Dog oe » ~~ - saree rercsccncee soe: 3% 
ig, the . Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 3 00 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 00 
Boat Racing. Brickwood. =.= --nowsss 2 30 ee > Masemend........ ‘Ss 
Boati rips on New Englan ae 2 Dogs tain. America and other 
Canoe a and t Building for Amateurs, W. P. oo So as, ie and other 2 00 
SN aaoia.can caiv etna ddavesvuddeccassanks Dogs, Man t of. Mayhew. 16mo. 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. ...........eeeeeeeeees 1 2% Boon Pointe for Ju a nem — Sa = 
Canoe and Camera....... ..-- -.-+-.-eeeeeees - 150 Dogs, Richardson, pa 30: cloth Bey 60 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’s......... 2 50 | Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ....... 125 
Cruises in Small Yachts ............sssseeeeee 2 50) Dogs and the Public ......................... @ 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1 00 | English Kennel C, S. Book, Vol. I..... eat 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2 00 | English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X. each.. 450 
Paddle and Portage....... -....--0+seeeeeee es 1 60 Our Friend the Dog. «=.=... eee .. 300 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 2 00 | Practical Kennel Guide, Stables........_..°""" 150 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp............... 1 00 | Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... | samabaisedease Tae 
The Sailing Boat ............... sssseeeseeeees 50 | Stonehenge, Dog of British Isiands......__| | 7 50 
eee nef mer y ee et teeeeeeereeeerers a = The Dog, by Idstone..... .......... 125 
Yachts an SM riensedcucncene Vi % Dog. ‘th. $12 50- 
Yacht Designing, Kemp.................+++++- 25 00 | ae —— — _— 22 50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. Re ie Osos cvccceciciunesesenedniccea 250 
sdvensunee ie the Sate... gudasdctine 1 = MISCELLANEOUS, 
Amateur pper—paper, 50c.; bds........... 7 - acl 
in N ay, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 50 
PNOFWAY nossa Sc stan cena onan 175 | Adventures of Young Naturalis... 1% 
Camps in the Bi GERM aso 000 <cccsecte peal EE 
Camp Life in the Wilderness........ exardeans — a. of An = 0 4 80 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall.. 1 50 | Ante’ oa America 2 = 
ee a ea re eddeeaesacas 75 | Archer, Moderm.....-.--. ...-.--..sse-eeseres 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 00 | Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 50 
Hints on Camping....... — Fea eaasenaaewen ten 1% Black Hilts = = —_ Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
How to Camp Out, Gould... . 2. eee, 3 @| aaa 250 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............. 19| ee rerceee | OO 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 7 | Fi twar Ol i reese pana pease 1% 
Rustlings in the Rockies.........0..0.02..000.. 1 00 Gon ENS See See as 
The Adirondacks, Headley.................... 2 00 How to Mae Bhotograplis. «0002.1. abe 
iL ‘umorous Sketches, Seymour............ 6 00 
meee Insects Injurious to Vegetation.........7. : 650 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 | Keepin; PI idaadnccadeugacasex iareinkavn aang 100 
Bits and Bearing Reins...............sseccees 50 } Life and Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 100} _pervol..... Se ee NE et 150 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.................... .. 380 00 | Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ... - 1B 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50 | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50} Natural History a Meds <dadeieitexesas % 
Pe india d cncetcccseccccecesses 1 25| North American Insects....................0.. 1 50 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 1 25| Old St. a Race ctar' dgdaan vaudeduacqacsaes 150 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... ......... 1 00} Packard’s f-Hours With Insects........... 150 
ae I ain ct cadncdndndutsddccdanecusccdat 50 
Horses, Famous American Race............... 75 | Photography for Amateurs.................. 5 60 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 7 | Practical Forestry, by Fuller......... .. eons, 150 
Horses, Famous, of America.........  ...... 1 50 | Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
Jenning’s Horse Training................... «+ ED areca cncnanegasasstedentanstdeadaatecaas 150 
Pee eee 25 | Practical Orange Culture.................5--0- 100 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor................sseees- 3 00 | Practical Poultry Keoping inne indeceadaadeeden 2 00 
Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 8 00 | Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ............. 200 
McClure’s Stable Guide...............20.2 eee 1 00 | Sportsman’s Gazetter, idcccedsseteuss 8 00 
TRG MN RIO 550 5 con cncccaseccccceesce 50 | Studies in Animal Life, Lewis................. 1 00 
eS SS eae 20 | The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 3 50 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 8 00 | The Forester, by Brown........ ....... . ... 1000 
Stable ement, Meyrick.............. -.ee 100} The Northwest Coast of America.............. 20 00 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia. ...... 3 %| The Heart of Europe................c.cccceces 3 7% 
Stonehenge on the Horse, lish edition, 8vo 38 50 | The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols..................... 12 00 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, The Zoological A: tis céascaxiestacaak 10 00 
ESS Ld SE PEACE SSS RIG LA DIS 200 | The Book of the Rabbit........................ 500 
ps eg CE errr 12 30 | The * Manual, Brown............ 100 
IR ns sac cngeaexcntessdxssceteue 1 00| Wild wers of Switzerland..... ............ 15 00 
The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 200} Wild Woods Life, Farrar... .................. 1% 
Vete Dictionary. Going .......ccccccccce 2 00 | Woodcraft, ‘“‘Nessmuk”..........2..........0 100 
Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 10 00 |} Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 3 60 
Wallace’s American Register, 2 vols. 20 00 | Yellowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, clot 4, Gov- 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America...... 250] ernment Report.............cccceceess wace .. 230 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... ........ 130! Youatt on Sheep.. «664.6 . 10 
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Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .88-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal, 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 
as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIR etter 


9 Orib Bed Invalid 


ut htness, 
whallt. dvorsibdag és Gn exes 
icity... ng toan 
. science Ovdnahe mail at- 
sended to proms * 
shi C.0.D. WilsonAdjust- 
able b air Manufacturing Co., 
9 West 14th st. N. Y. 


EEaDING 
POSITION 


Mention this paper. 
Send stamp for !1!.Circular. 


SPECIALTIES 


Russian Water Proof. 
Price 25 Cents. 


The best article known for keeping out wet and 
preserving the leather. 


GUN OIDE. 


Price 50 Cents. 


The only non-oxydizer made that will prevent 
iron, steel and metal from rusting when exposed to 
salt water. The contents of one bottle will keep a 
gun in good condition one year. 


Powdered Areca Nut. 


Price 50 Cents. 
A safe and infallible remedy for WORMS in DOGS. 


Imperial Flea Powder. 
Price 50 Cents. 


For the destruction of Fleas and vermin on dogs 
and other animals, 


The above are put up unde my supervision by 
one of the best chemists in the United States, and 
each is guaranteed as represented. Sample con- 
taining one package of each sent on receipt of $1.50 
in stamps or postal note. 

I keep in stock a full line of 


Spratt’s Medicines for Dogs. 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 


No. 178 Broadway, N. Y. 


Art Culture for the People. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


for February, being Number Two of the New Series, 
NOW READY, has the following contents: 
NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE BELLEROPHON. 
Line Engraving. By J. C. ARMYTAGE after W. Q. 
ORCHARDSON, R. A. 

LADY HILDA’S TOWN. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
Illustrated. 

AN EASTERN PAINTER. By H. Zimmerman. 
Iilustrated. 

THE ARTIST AND HIS PALETTE. By H. C. 
Standage. 

GROTESQUES. By Lewis F. Day. Illustrated. 

ART TEACHING AT RUGBY SCHOOL. By T. M. 


Lindsay. Illustrated. 
THE EARLY MADONNAS OF RKAPHAEL, By 
Henry Wallis, R. W.S. Illustrated. 

MOLERN PROCESSES OF AUTOMATIC EN- 

GRAVING. By J.S. Hodson. Illustrated. 

ART NOTES AND REVIEWS. 

The Art Journal is admirably adapted at once to 
cultivate and to gratify the esthetic faculty. Fine 
in conception, choice in execution, its illustrations 
and its illustrated essays offer pleasure and profit 
to eye and mind. 

This periodical has hitherto been sold by sub- 
scription only, but may now be had by the single 
copy of booksellers and newsdealers. Price 50 
cents each. Every number complete in itself. $6.00 
per apnum. 


The International News Compan : 
General Agents, 29 & 31 Beekman street, New York. 


GUNNING COATS 


Of superior construction and devices, with eight 
pockets outside, and large game pocket the full size 
of skirts, with inside and outside openings thereto, 
and with net bottoms, permitting dripping, disten- 
sion and ventilation. Each. 


Corduroy Coats. .$12 00 
MacIntosh Coats.. 10 00 
Duck Coats 

Duck Vests........ 
Corduroy Vests... 
Corduroy Pants... 
Corduroy Caps... 

Duck Caps....... 

Shell Vests 

Leather Gaiters... 

Duck Gaiters 

Pin Check Coats... 

Pin Check Pants... 
Frieze Ulsters 
Blue Ulsters 
Duck Pants. ... 


These last have double fronts, a feature sports- 
men will appreciate. 

Articles delivered, carriage paid, when goods are 
paid for in advance. Address 


HENNING, CLOTHIER, 
410 SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Write freely for anything. 


| Conn, Jan., 1885. 





MARTIN’S Braided 

‘‘Business”’ Silk Lines; 

four sizes, practically 

waterproof. $1.25, 

—. $1.75, $2.00 per 100 yards. Send your address 

or samples and circular. E. J. MARTIN, Rock- 
ville, Conn. 


foe Sale 


FOR SALE. 


The ever reliable river St. Marguerite, the chief 
tributary of the Saguenay, descending from a Jake 
far north of Chicoutimi, and famous for its salmon 
and sea trout fisheries, with all the proprietor’s 
riparian rights, is now offered for sale, The St. 
Marguerite is distant 15 miles from Tadousac by 
water, or 10 miles over land. The riparian rights 
cover a distance of 30 miles, which is sub-divided 
into six sections, 5 miles apart. At each section are 
erected one commodious Gothic cottage, men’s 
house, ice house, etec., etc. Each section has the 
control of six to eight salmon pools. Parties desir- 
ous of forming a club to secure the rights of the 
abeve valuable salmon stream, can so arrange it 
whereby twenty-four rods could have equal rights 
and splendid sport. For further particulars apply 
to WILLIS RUSSELL, Proprietor, Quebec, Canada, 
or to Messrs. GRANT BROS., 2 Exchange Court, 
New York City. jan8,7t 


Trained Ferrets For Sale. 


The finest rat and rabbit hunters in the world. 
Any size, weight or color; males or females, All 
trained to the whistle. For sale at ADOLPH 
ISAACSEN'’S, 92 Fulton street, N. Y. jan22,1t 


For Sale Cheap. 


Hammerless, 12-gauge, 8ibs., B. L. gun, with tools, 
shells, etc. Cost $250 and has been used only a 
short time. Reason for selling is on account of 
wanting a heavy gun for trap work. Address R. C., 
Carrier No. 59, Boston, Mass. jan22,2t 


R SALE CHEAP.—WINCHESTER REPEAT- 
ing rifle, .40-60, perfectly new; never discharged. 
Drawer 281, Corning, N. Y. jan15,2t 


IVE QUAIL FOR SALE.—PENNSYLVANIA 
and West Virginia birds, Consignments of 
Furs, Skins, Game, etc. solicited. Established 1838. 
TENNEY & WOODWARD, Commission Merchants, 
174 Chambers street, N. Y. jan8s,3t 


OR SALE.—A W. W. GREENER HAMMER- 

less B. L., Premier quality, 12-gauge, full choke, 
Tlélbs., 3lin. barrels; extra set of game barrels, 
28in. long; new. Cost $400; sell for $225. ED. 
MADISON, 564 Fulton st., Brooklyn. jan22,1t 


NOR SALE.--A STEVENS .22 CALIBER RIFLE, 
chambered for long cartridges. As good as 
new; used but little. Wiull sell cheap. D. JOHN- 
SON, No. 5 Appleton avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
jan22,2t 


IVE QUAIL FOR SALE, BY JNO. T. LED- 
BETTER, Shelbyville, Tenn., at $3 per dozen. 
dec25,tf 





Bu the Stud. 


Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BITCHES. 

Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass 0’ Gowrie, champion a Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

Puppies for sale from the above stock. 

For further —_- and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 


Stud Bull-Terrier Dutch, Jr., 
(A.K.R. 1887). 

This grand young dog, imported in November, 
1884, possesses every requisite necessary for a most 
valuable stud dog. He has been shown but twice 
in this country, winning: Ist and special at Taunton, 
Mass, Dec., 1884; 1st and silver cup at Meriden, 
Stud fee $20. For further in- 
formation, stud card, etc., apply to owner, J. R. 
VARICK, Cambridge, Mass. jan8,tf 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


IN THE STUD. 

CHAMPION SENSATION, - - 
* BANG BANG, . - - 

+ TRAMP (Sensation—Psyche), ‘ 


JAMES MORTIMER, Supt., Babylon, L. I. 
jani,tf 


FEE, $50 
$50 
$25 


CHIESE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteeé field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Chief. Stock and _ field 
uality of dams guaranteed. MAX WENZEL, 89 
‘eurth street, Hoboken, N. J. a 


Vandevort’s Don in the Stud 


Toalimited number of approved bitches. For 
ee and pedigree address R. T. VANDE- 
ORT, Homewood avenue, East End, Pittsburgh 


Pa. Fee $50. 


K K.C Liver and White POINTER 
CHAMPION KNICKERBOCKER (A.K.R. 19) 
In the Stud. Young stock for sale. : 


GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 142 Monticello avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


_ Bu the Stud, 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter *“ ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol- 
lowing are his bench show winnings: 1st prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, London, 1881; 
1st prize, Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Ottawa, 
1883; 1st prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1883; 1st, champion, London, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

Argus has been awarded prizes under the follow 
ing judges:—John Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry Malcolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 
Champion Raby Tyrant, 


(K.C.S.B. 11,179.) 

Pupped October, 1880, Weight 16% pounds. 

Raby Tyrant is a white dog, with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. He is a thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, —— a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short, straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47, First 10 
cups and specials; 12second and % third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently suecessful. 


Fee, $15.00. 


— E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 
ass. 


TED LLEWELLIN. 


Blue belton (A.K.R. 599) Druid—Gessie. Gessie, 
by Dash III. ex Modjeska. Modjeska, by Leicester 
ex Peeress. A magnificent field dog and winner of 
2d in 18 mos. class, N. Y., 1883. Stud fee moderate. 
WALTER B. PEET, Station M., New York City. 

jan22,3mo 


BEAUFORT. 


(Champion Bow—Beulah.) 


The best-looking pointer dog livin 
stud dog. CHAS. H. MASON, 255 
second street, New York City. 





and a great 
est Twenty- 


THE 


ACME RUST PREVENTATIVE 


Guaranteed to be the best article yet discovered 
for the — of rust on fire arms, tools and 
all metal surfaces when directions are followed. 
Specially adapted to guns used near the salt water. 
Samples mailed to any part of the United States 
and Canada on receipt of price, 15 and 25 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Ad- 
dress E. VANDERWERKEN & CO., Stamford, Ct. 


- The Kennel. 
Mountain Kennel Cocker Spaniels. 


W. A. SUTHERLAND, Proprietor, Cabin Hill, 
Del. Co., N.Y. an22,1mo 


Best Toy Stud Dogs. 

PUG BOSTON SOOTEY, descendant of great 
Sootey, and related to Sootey ILI., who recently 
defeated Sheffield’s Stingo for the championship. 
Also Yorkshire Blue Ben, direct descendant cham- 
pion Ben; also King Charles spaniels and other cel- 
ebrated stud dogs. Puppies of above breeds for 
sale. BURLEIGH KENNELS, 73 Camden street, 
Boston, Mass. jan2z,1t 


OR SALE AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE TO 
reduce stock, Queen Maud (Racket—Kelp), 
litter sister to Royal Sultan, for only $60. She is a 
fine fielder and bench winner, and a very extra 
breeder and mother. She was served by Don Glad- 
stone (Gladstone—Juno) on Jan. 16, 1885. E. 8. 
HAWKS, Highland Kennel, Ashfield, Mass. 1t 


N 


pedigree. Drawer 1003, Wellsville, N. Y. 


ASTIFF DOG, BRINDLED, 2 YRS. OLD, 
large; also fawn mastiff bitch, 5 mos., good 
jan22,2t 


OR SALE.—YOUNG LLEWELLINS COUNT 
Blanc and Lady Frisk, white with orange ticks, 
dark nose and eyes, whelped Aug. 1, 1884, by Count 
Paris out of Daisy Starlight. Address for pedigree, 
etc., H. W. DURGIN, Box 706, Bangor, Me. jan22,1t 


OR SALE.—POINTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 

ion Beaufort (champion Bo ee ex 

my Nellie Bird. Color, lemon ani white and liver 

and white. Address JOS. R. TRISSI.ER, Lancaster, 
Pa. jan22,3t 


OR SALE.—THE MASTIFF DOGS LOEWE 

(A.K.R. 1512), 7 mos., $35. Mars (A.K.R. 340), 

2 yrs. old, $75, and a puppy, 6 wks. old, by DeBuch 

(A.K.R, 1502) ex Bertha (A.K.R. 151). . WADE, 

Hulton, Pa., or DR. J. W. ALSOP, Middletown, 
Conn. jan22,tf 


WO PAIR OF BLACK AND TAN FOXHOUNDS. 

A fine red fox for sale, or will exchange for a 

first-class breechloading shotgun. THOMAS VAN 
NATTA, Bloomsburg, Pa. jan22,1t 


UNIV. oF MICHIOAR, 
OCT 9 1914 


(Jan. 22, 1885. 


The Fennel. 
The Great Fanciers’ Show. 


10,000 CHICKENS, PIGEONS, DOGS, CATS, SHET- 
LAND PONIES, GOATS. 


The Greatest Show ever seen in New York. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 


New York Fanciers’ Club, 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, ONE WEEK, 
February 4 to 11, 1885. 

For prize list address 
CHAS. R. HARKER, 62 Cortlandt street. 


A Prize Winner For Sale. 


Newfoundland dog Major, winner of first and 
special, non-sporting show, New York, 1884, Apply 
to W. G. MARTIN, Maple Farm Kennels, Garrisons, 
Re Bx jan22,2t 


R SALE CHEAP.— TWO CHOICE IRISH 

setter pups, 6 mos. old, by Glencho ex Nora. 

Nora is a prize winner, and is also the dam of 

several prize winners, and is noted for her field 

ualities. A, A. SAMPSON, No. 86 Second street, 
5 jan22,tf 


Scotch Staghound Pups. 


Whelped Sept. 1, 1884; dark brindle in color, by 
Tramp ex Juno. Sire is 30in. high, length 70in., and 
weighs 82lbs. Dam nearly as tall. Price the lowest 
Scotch staghounds of good breeding were ever 
offered. ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 237 South 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. jan22,1t 


MASTIFEFS. 


A fine litter of pups. For pedigree, etc,, address 
THOS. L. POMEROY, Longview, Pittsfield, Mass. 
: jan22,tf 


EAGLE HOUNDS WANTED.—I WILL EX- 
change one or more trained foxhounds, well 
bred, staunch dogs, for pure bred beagle hounds; 
must be first-class rabbit dogs. PHIL M. ROEDEL, 
White Cloud, Mich. jan22,1t 


Fine Dogs For Raffle. 


No.1. The liver and white pointer bitch Belle- 
garde (A.K.R. 1520), champion Beaufort, Rush and 
Romp blood. Aiso lemon and white dog pup, by 
son of Beaufort out of Viola, by Sensation—Lily. 
Forty chances at $2 each. Highest first choice, 
owest second. 

No. 2. Fox-terrier Flippant (A.K.R. 528), 1st, 
Washington, 2d, Cincinnati, 3d, Philadelphia, 1884, 
and Surrey Ned (A.K.R. 1903, by Flippant ex Trix. 
Thirty-five chances at $2 each. Same terms. 

A chance to secure fine dogs for nothing. SUR- 
REY KENNELS, Ellicott City, Md. jan22,1t 


Winlawn Kennel. 


Several fine mastiff pare from prize dogs for 
sale. Address W. P. STEVENSON, 17 Broad st., N.Y. 


POINTERS FOR SALE. 


Liver and white pointer bitch Flash, by Sensation, 
broken; took 2d at New York two seasons. Price 
Liver and white pointer bitch Bells, by Spap- 

shot, dam by Sensation, broken. Price $50. Lemon 
and white pointer dog Game, by Orgill’s Rush, dam 
by Snapshot, grand dam by Sensation. Price $75. 
Lemon and white pointer bitch Daisy, litter sister 
te Game; unbroken, Price $40. Also three lemon 


jan15,2t 


For Sale Cheap. 


A setter, broken. Also some B. B. R. game cocks 
and B. B. R. game bantams. C. M. PRATT, West- 
brook, Conn. nov20,tf 


R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 

well broken pointers and setters, also 
boarded and broken, satisfaction teed. Ad- 
dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, Mass. Sept22,tf 


NGLISH MASTIFFS._ALWAYS ON HAND, 

fashionably bred choice mastiff pups, repre- 
senting the best known blood, viz.: Lyme Hall, 
Elvaston Castle, and Lord Stamford’s strains, cor- 
rect in coat, color, mask and disposition, and de- 
livered with well authenticated pedigree. FRED. 
GRANT, Clearance Office, Custom House, Boston. 


following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 


NOR SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 
from imported stock. HENRY C. BURDICK, 
150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. nov27,3t 


NHOICE IRISH RED PUPS FOR SALE, 

whelped July 5, 1884; two dogs and two bitches, 

by champion Glencho out of Lulu II. (champion 

Berkley ex Lulu). The above pups will be sold 

cheap if taken at once. Address J. J. SCANLAN, 
Fall River, Mass. jan8,3t 


WANTED. 


By a first-class head keeper from the old country a 

ition as kennel manager. The best of reference 

Furnished. Address HEAD KEEPER. ~~ — 
and, 


est and Stream. 


OR SALE CHEAP.—FINE LAVERACK AND 
Gordon setter Victor. For pedigree and price 
address WM. B. MASON, JR., Marietta, O. jan15,2t 


Address HOWARD RAYNOR, Demarest, New 


ps BOARDED AND BEST OF CARE GIVEN. 
jani5,1mo 


Jersey. 


OR SALE.—BROWN AND WHITE ENGLISH 

setter Bruce, by Dash III. ex Katydid, whelped 
Dec. 4, 1888, is very promising and sure to make a 
fine field dog. Also black and white dog:pup, 2 
mos. old and very handsome. Pedigrees of the 
very best. Will sell cheap as I cannot take cure of 
them. Address E. H. FISHER, JR., New Bedford, 
Mass. Box 235. jani5,tf 


OR SALE.—IRISH SETTER BITCH MEG 
Merrilies, 3yrs. old, out of Peg bets by 
Elcho I. Very rich color and good ts. id for 
no fault. Price low. Address DR. A. S. McCLEAN, 
Springfield, Mass, jan22.1t 





